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PREFACE. 



nnuE pcrufal of Major Reimeirs Memoir for illuf- 
• trating his Mip of Indoftan, one of the mod 
valuable geographical treatifes that has appeared ia 
any age or country, gave rife to the following work. 
It fuggefted to me the idea of examining more fully 
than I had done in the Introduftory Book to my 
Hiftory of America, into the knowledge which 
the Ancients had of India, and of confidering what 
is certain, what is obfcure, and what is fabulous, in 
the accounts of that country which they have 
handed down to us. In undertaking this inquiry^ 
I had originally no other obje^ than my own amufe** 
ment and inftru£tion : But in carrying it on, and 
confulting with diligence the authors of antiquity, 
fome fafts, hitherto tinobferved, and many which had 
Itot been examined with proper attention, occurred ; 
new views opened ; my ideas gradually extended 
and became more interefting ; until, at length, I 
imagined that the rcfult of my refearches might 
prove amufing and inftruSive to others, by exhi* 
biting fuch a view of the various modes in which 
intercouiie with iidia had been carried on from 
the earlieft times, as might fhew how much that 

' A a great 
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great branch of commerce has contributed in every 
age, to increafe the wealth and power of the na* 
tions which po&fled it. 

Thus the Hiftorical Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it poffeffes, the Public muft 
' determine. My grateful recolledion of the favour- 

able manner in which my other works have been 
veceived^ naturally increafes the fcJidtude with 
which I wait fox its decifion concerning this whi^h 
I now publiih* 

Whbn I firfl turiied my thoughts to this fub- 
}ed, I vm fo fully aware of the difadvantage undar 
which I laboWed fax undertaking to defcribe cotm^ 
tries of which I had not any local knpwkdge^ 
that I liave been at the utmloit pains t6 guard 
againft any errors which this m%ht occafion. | 
have confiilted, with perfevering induftry, the 
works of all the authdrs I codd procure, who 
> have given any account of India; I have never 

formed any decided' opinicm, whic^ was not fupi> 

ported by refpedable^uthoiity ; and fis I have the 

} ' good fortune to recilM^ aiuoti^ the muid^er of my 

^ friends feme Gentlemen who have filled important 

ftations, civil and military, in India, smd who have 

yifited many difFeraat parts, bf it, I had recourfe fre* 

/ queiitly to them, and from their conve^Iation 

ki::,/: i. ;i^:s which I eould npt have found in 

e it proper to liieiitidn th^r names^ 

ould allow that by their dtfc^rnmein 
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and tkSBSm they aqe luttf entkl«)l to ^ cob> 
fidencc«rhidt I l^we placed ia them. 

In the progre& of the work^ I became (enfiUe 
of my own deficiency with refped: to another 
point. In order to give an accurate idea of the 
imperfeAion both of the theory and pra£Uce of 
navigation among the Ancients, and to explain, 
with fcientific precifion, the manner in which they 
afcertained the poiition of places, and calculated 
their longitude and latitude, a greater portion of 
mathematical knowledge was requifite, than my' 
attention to other fludies had permitted me to 
acquire. What I wanted, the friendfliip of my 
ingenious and refpe&able Colleague, Mr. Playfair, 
Profeflbr of Mathematics, has fupplied; and I 
have been enabled by him to elucidate -all the 
points I have mentioned, in a manner which, I 
am confident, will afford my Readers complete 
fatisfadion. To him, like wife, I am indebted for 
the conftruftion of two maps neceffary for illuf- 
trating this Difquifidon, which without his aflift* 
tance I could not have undertaken. 

I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrange- 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to which the Public has been long accuftomed« 
I have kept hiftorical narradve as much feparate 
as poffible from fcientific and cridcal difcuiEons, 
by referving the latter for Notes and Illuftrations. 
I flatter myfelf that I may claim, without pre- 
fumption, the merit of havmg examined with 

diU- 
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diligence what I fubmit to public inlpeAioli> and 
of having referred^ with fcrupiilou8 accuracy, 
to the authors from whom I have derived inform* 
ation. 



College of EDlNSUROSy 

May lotb, X79i« 
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ANCIENT INDIA, 



SECTION 1. 

haertourfe tioith India, from the eatltejl Timet tmtii 
tbeOmju^ eflEg^pt by the Remans* 

XTTHOEVEiL attempts to trace the operations of 
^ ^ men in remote times, and to mark the various 
fteps of their progrefs in any line of exertion, wiU 
foon have the mortification to find, that the period 
of authentic hillory is extremdy limited. It is 
little more than three thouiand years fince the 
fiooks of Mofes, the moft ancient and only genume 
record of what paiTed in the early ages of the worldly 
is^ere compofed. Herodotus^ the moft andettC 
Heathen hiftortan whofe works have reached us^ 
flourifhed a thoufand years later* If we pufh our 
inquiries concerning any point beyond the ssr^ 
Where written hiftory commences^ we enter npon 
die tf^spxfTi of cohjeCkure^ of &ble, and of nncer* 

» taintyt 




> AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

s E^c T. tainty. Upon that ground I will neither venture 
myfelf, nor endeavour to conduft my readers. In 
my refearches concerning the uitercourfe between 
the Eaftem and Weftern regions of the earthy and 
conceriang the progrcfs of that great branch of 
trade, which, in every age, has contributed fo con- 
fpicuoufly towards railing the people who carried it 
on, to wealth and power, I (hall confine myfelf 
within the precinds I have marked out. Where- 
evet* the infpired' writers, intent upon higher ob- 
jeds, mention occafionally any circumftance that 
tends to illuftrate the fubjed of my inquiries, I- 
fliall attend to It with reverence. Whatever other 
writers relate, I fliall examine with freedom, and ei> 
deavour to afcertain the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

The origiaalrftation allotted to man by his Cre* 
ator, was in the mild and fertile regions of the Eaft, 
^There the human race began its career of improve- 
ment ; and from the remains of fciences which 
wef e anciently cultivated, as well as of arts which 
were anciently exercifed in India, we may conclude 
k to be one of the firft countries in which men 
made any conliderable progrefe in that career. 
The wifdom of the Eaft was early celebrated % and 
its produdions were early in requeft among diftant 
0atians\ The intercourfe, however, between dif- 
ferent countries was carried on at firft entirely by 
land* As the people of the Eaft appear foon to 
have acquired complete dominion over the ufeful 

« • - - * • , 

* 

» I Kings, iv. 30* ' ^ Gen. xxxvii* fl^. 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA, 1 

:u^mak<^, tKey could early- undertake the long and ^^j^^*^- 
toilfome joumieB Tfrhich it was liecefiary ta makct 
In order to maintanr Jhis intercotirfe ; . aadl by- the 
provident bounty of Heaven, they were fun^i0ied 
with a.beaft of burden, without whofe;aid.it'¥v:ouM 
fiare been impoilible to accpmpl)0^ ^)e|D. Tb$ 
Camel, by its perfevering ftrength, by kg lyoderatiQa 
in theufe of food, and the fingularity of-its internal 
ftru&ure, which enables it to lay in a.ftpckofwater 
fufficient for feveral days, put it in their power- to 
convey bulky commodities through thofe deferts^ 
which mu(t be travo-fed by all who tra^gl from 
any of the countries weft of the Euphrates towards 
India. Trade was carried on in this manner, parti- 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian Gulf, 
from the earlieft period to which hiftoricai informa^ 
tion reaches. Diftant journies, however, would be 
undertaken at firft only occafionally, and by a few 
adventurers. But by degrees, from attention to 
their mutual fafety and comfort, numerous bodies 
of merchants aifembled at ftated times, and form- 
ing atemporary affociation, (known afterwards by 
the name of a Caravan,) governed by officers of 
their own choice, and fubjefl: to regulations of which 
experience had taught them the urility, they per- 
formed journies of fuch extent and duration, as ap- 
pear aftonifhing to nations not accuftbmed to this 
mode of carrying on commerce. 

'But, notwithftanding every improvement that 
could be made in the manner of conveying the pro- 

^ Gen, xii. 16. xxiv. 10, 11. 
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% AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

du£Uons of one couiury to another by land^ liie 
inconveniencies which attended it were obvious and 
unavoidable. It was often dangerous ; always ex^ 
pehlive, and tedious, and fatiguing^ A method of 
communication more eafy and expeditious was 
fought, and die ingenuity of man gradually dif*- 
tcfvered, that the rivers, the arms of the fet, and 
even the bcean itfelf, were deflined to open and &• 
eilitate intercourfe with the various regions of the 
fearth, between which they appear, at firft View, to 
be placed as infuperable barriers. Navigation, how- 
ever, and Ihip-building, (as I have obferved in ano. 
ther work*,) are arts fo nice and complicated, 
that they require the talents as well as experience 
of many fucceffive ages, to bring them to any 
degree of perfeftion. From the raft or canoe, 
which firft ferved to carry a favage over the river 
that obftruaed him in the chace, to the conftruc- 
tion of a veffel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a confiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant 
Cioaft, the progrefs of improvement is immenfe. 
Many efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much labour as well as m- 
genuity would be employed, before this ardu- 
ous and important undertaking could be accom- 
pliflied. 

Even after fome improvement was made in fliip- 
building, the intercourfe of nations with each other 
by fea was far from being extenfive. From the ac- 

^ Hift. of America^ vol. L p, i. 

counts 




CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 

counts of the earlieft hiftbrians, we learn, that 
navigadon made its firfl: efforts in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the firft 
a&ive operations of commerce were carried cm. 
From an attentive infpe^ion of the pofitioii and 
form of thefe two great inland feas, thefe accounts t 

appear to be highly probable. Thefe feas lay open ' 

the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the f 

moft fertile and mod early civilized countries in each, 
feem to have been deftincd by nature to facilitate 
their communicatbn with one another. We find, 
accordingly, that the firft voyages of the Egyptiaxis 
and Phenidansy the moft ancient navigators men* 
tioned in hiftory , were made in the Mediterranean. 
Their trade, however, was not long confined to 
the countries bordering upon it. By acquiring 
early pafieilion of ports on the Arabian Gulf^ 
they extended the fphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firft people of the 
Weft who opened a communication by. iea with 
India* 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation and 
difcovery which I prefixed to the hiftory of America, 
I confidered with attention the maritime opera 
tions of the £gyptian$ and Phenicians ; a brief 
review of them here, a$ far as they relate to then* 
conne£lion with India, is all that is requifite for 
illuftratii^ the fabje<^ of my prefent inquiries. 
With refped to the former of thefe people, the in«» 
formation which hiftory affords is flender, and of 

B X doubtful 
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AW HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

doubtful liauthority. The fertile foil an£l mild 
climate of Egypt produced the necellaries and com- 
ibils of life in fuch profufion, as to render its in- 
habitants fo - independent of other countries, that it 
l)ecame early aa elhibliihed maxim in their policy, 
to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In con- 
iequence of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in 
deteflatbn; as impious and profand; and fortify* 
iDg their harbours, they denied flrangers admifllon 
into them \ 

, The enterpiifing ambition of Seibllris, difdaining 
the reftraints impofed upon it by thfefe contraded 
ideas of his fubje£):s, prompted him to render 'the 
Egyptians a commercial people ) and in the courfe 
of bis reign he fo completely accomplifhed this, that 
^if we jnay give credit to fome hiftoBian^) he was 
able to fit out a fleet of four hundred dhips in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries 
ftretching along the Erythrean fea to India. At 
the-fame time, his army, led by himfelf, marched 
through Afia, and fubjefted to his dominion every 
part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges ; and 
crofling that river, advanced to the Eaftem Ocean \ 
But thefe efforts produced no permanent effeft; 
and appear to have been fo contrary to the genius 
and habits of the Egyptians, that, on the death of 
Sefoilris, they refumed their ancient maxims, and 

c Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. p.. 78. edit. Weflelingi. Amft. 1 7464 
Strab. Geog. lib. xvii« p. 1142 A* edit. QsiC^b.. Amft. X7Q7.. 
f Diod, Sic. libt i. p, 64,; • 

* 
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CONCEROTNCr ANCIENT IMDIAi^ j 

naay agesr elapfed before the commercial c6tlii€C^' s'etct. 
Uosr o£ Egypt with India came to be of fiich im« 
}5ortaace'as to merit any notice in this Difquiii* 
tipn^ 

Th& hiflory of the early mariiime operations o£ 

I^enicia is not involved in the fame obfcurity . with, 

thofe of jEgypt. Every circumftance in the chairac^ 

ter and fituation of the Pheaicians was favouribte 

to the commercial fpirit. The tenitory which they, 

poffefled was neither large nor fertile. It was from, 

commerce only that they could derive either opu* 

lence or power. Accordingly, the trade carried oa; 

by the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre, was exten* 

five and adventurous ; and, both in their manners 

^nd policy, they refemble the great commercial 

ftates of modern times, more than any people in the 

ancient world. Among the various branches of 

their commerce, that with India may be regarded 

as one of the moft confiderable and njoft lucrative. 

As by their fitualion on the Mediterranean, and the 

imperfeft ftate of navigation, they could not attempt 

to open a direft communication with India by fea i 

the enterprizing fpirit of commerce prompted them 

to wreft from the Idumseans fome commodious 

harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf* 

From thefe they held a regular iritercourfe with 

India on the one hand, and with the Eaftem an} 

Southern coafts of Africa on the other. The dif- 

iance^ however, from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre, 

^ Set NOTE I. at the end of the Volgmf • 
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^^or. wstr eonfiderable, and renddredthe coAtqraneeof 
gooda to it by land cartiage fo tedious and expea- 
five, that it became neceflary for them td" take poffief- 
fion of Rhinocolura, the neareft port in the Medi* 
terranean to the Arabian Gulf. Thither all the 
commodides brought from India were conveyed 
over land by a route much (hofUtr, and more pra6ki- 
caMe^ than that by which fhe produ&ions of the 
Eaft were carried at a fubfequent period from the 
oppofite (hbre of the Arabian Gulf to the Nile ^. 
At Rhinocolura they were re-fhipped, and tranf<« 
ported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and diftri-. 
bitted tbfough the world. This, as it is the earlieft 
route of communication with India of which we 
have any authentic defcription, had fo many ad- 
vantages over any ever known before the modem 
difcovery of a new courfe of navigation to the Eaft, 
that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with 
the productions of India in greater abundance, and 
at a cheaper rate, than any people of antiquity* 
To this circumftance, which, for a confiderable 
dme^ fecured to them a monoply of that trade, 
was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which rendered the ^^ merchants of 
** Tyre, Princes, and her traffickers the Honourable 
^^ of the Earth * ;** but the extenfive power of the 
ftate itfelf, which firft taught mankind to conceive 
what yaft refources a commercial people pofTefs, and 
what great exertions they ?ire irapable of making \' 

^ Plod. Sic. li^ i. |>. 70. Strab. lib. xvi« p. 1 128- A. 
* ifaiah, *xtii. 8. ^ Scc NOTE 11. 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. < 

Thb Jcw$, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch an s tc t. 
opportunity of obferving the wealth which flowed 
into that city from the lucrative commerce carried 
on by the Phenicians from their fettlements on 
the Arabian Gulf> as incited them to aim at ob- 
taining ibme (hare of it. 1 his they efiefled under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, partly 
by the conquefts which they made of a fmall diftrifk 
in the land of Edom, that gave them poiTeflion of 
the harbours of Elath and Efiongeber on the Red 
3ea, and partly by the friendfhip of Hiram, King 
of Tyre ; who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 
which, under the dire£tion of Fhenician pilots, 
fsdled to Tar(hi(h and Ophir \ In what region of 
the earth we Ihould fearch for thefe famous ports 
which fumifhed the navy of Solomon with the 
various commodities enumerated by the facred 
hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long enerdfed the 
induftry of learned men. They were early fup» 
pofed to be fituated in fome part of India, and the 
Jews were held to be one of the nations which 
traded with that country. But the opinion more 
generally adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, after 
pafling the itraits of Babel mandeb, held their courfe 
along the fouth-^well coafl: of Africa, as far as the 
kingdom of Sofala, a country celebrated for its rich 
ipinea of gold and filver, (from which it has been 
4enominated the Golden Sofala^ by oriental writers"*,) 



* Kings, ix. 26. X. 22. 

» Noticet dc« MSS. du Roi> tom.u, p,4«« 
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and abounding in all the other articles which com* 
pofed the cargoes of the Jewifh ihips. This opinion^ 
which the accurate refearches of M. D'Anville 
rendered highly probable ", feems now to be efta* 
bliflied with the utmoft certainty by a late learned 
traveller ; who by his knowledge of the monfoons 
in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the an* 
cient mode of navigation, both in that fea and 
along the African coaft, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets of 
Solomon took in going and returning, but has 
fhewn, from circumftances mentioned concerning 
the voyage, that it was not made to any place in 
India \ The Jews, then, we may conclude, have 
no title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried on intercourfe with India by fea ; and if, from 
deference to the fentinients of fome refpedlablc 
authors, their claim were to be admitted, we know 
with certainty, that the commercial effort which 
they made in the reign of Solomon was merely a 
tranfient one, and that they quickly returned to 
their former ftate of unfocial feclufion from the 
reft of mankind, 

From coUefting the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the moft early attempts 
to open a commercial intercourfe with India, I now 
proceed With more certainty and greater confidence, 

» Differt, fur le Pays d'Ophir, Mem, d$ Literal, 
torn. XXX. p. Sji &c. 
! Bruce' 8 Travels, bookii. ch. 4. 
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to trace the pcogrefs of communication with that 
country, under the guidance of authors who re« 
corded tr&nls nearer to their own times, and with 
refpedl to which, they had received more fuU an4 
lu:c urate intelligence* . 
• • « • 

The firft eftablifhment of any foreign power in 
Jndia, which can be afcertained by evidence merits 
ing any degree of credit^ is that of the Perfians ; 
and even of this we have only a very general and 
4oubtfuI account. Darius^ the fon of Hyftafpes, 
though raifed to the throne of Perfia by chance or 
by artifice, poflefied fuch a£Uve and enterprizing 
^alems> as rendered him worthy of that high (tation. 
He examined the different provinces of his kingdom 
^lore diligently than any of his predeceflbrsy and 
explored regions of Afia formerly little known .''^ 
Having fubje£);ed to his dominion ipany of the coun- 
tries which (tretched fouth-eaft from the .Cafpian-^fe^l 
towards the river Oxus, his curioiity vras excited 
to acquire a more extenlive and accurate know* 
ledge of India, on which t|iey botrdered* With 
this view he appointed Scylax of Caiyandra to 
take the command of a fquadron fitted out at Cat 
patyrus, in the country of Paftya, fthe modem 
Pehkely,] towards the upper part of the naviga^ 
^e courfe of the river Indus^ and to &11 down 
its ftream untiF he fhould reach the ocean* This 
Scylax performed, though it (hould feem with 
much difficulty^ and notwithflanding many ob« 

f llero^ot. Vb. w^ c. 44, 

ftacl^ ; 
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ftacles ; for he fpent no Ids than two years and fur 
months in concluding his fquadron from the phce 
where, he embarked, to the Arabian Gulf 4. The 
account which he gave x)f the populoufnefs, ferti* 
Uty, and high cultivation of that region of India 
through which his courfe lay, rendered Darius im- 
patient to bepome mailer of a country fo valuable^ 
This he foon accomplifhed ; and though his conquefts 
in India feem not to have extended beyond the dif- 
tricl watered by the Indus, we are led to form an high 
idea of its opul^ice, as well as of the number of its 

inhabitants,, in ancient tiniesj when we learn thai 
the tribute which he levied from it was near a third 
part of the whole revenue of the Perfian monarchy'. 
But neither this voyage of Scylax, nor the conquefts 
of Darius, to which it gave rife, difFufed any gene- 
ral knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were 
the only enlightened race of nten at 'that 'time in 
Europe/ paid hut little attention to the tranfaftions 
4>f ihe people whom they confidered as Barbarians, 
cfpecially in countries far remote from their own ; 
and Scylax had etnbellifiied the narrative of his voy* 
age with fo many circumftances manifeftly fabu* 
l0us% that he feems to have met with the juft 
punilhment to which perfons who have a notorious 
propenfity to what is marvellous are often fub- 
jeSed, of being liftened to with diftruft, even when 
they relate what is exaftly true, 

< xHcrodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 44. 
Md.lib. ill. 0:90-96. Sec NOTE III. 
• Philoilr. Vita Apll. lib. iij. c. 47, : »mi Note 3d of 
Olearius Tzetzet. Chiliad, vii. verf. 63c. 

About 
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' About an hundred and iixty yekrs after the 
reign of Darius Hyftafpes, Alexander the Great 
undertook his expedition into India. The wild 
failles of paflion, the indecent exceffes of intemper-^ 
ance, and the oftentatious difplays of vanity too fre« 
quent in the condu^ of this extraordinary man^ 
have fo' degraded his character, that the pre-ethi- 
nence of his merit, either as a conqueror, a polt* 
tician, or a legiflator, has feldom been juftly efti« 
mated. The fubjedl of my prefent inquiry leads me 
to confider his operations only in one light, but it 
will enable me to exhibit a ftriking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. He feems, loon 
after his firft fucceffes in Afia, to have formed 'the 
idea of eftabliihing an univerfal monarchy,, and 
afpired to the dominion of the fea, as' well as of the 
land. From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians 
in their own defence, when left without any ally- 
or protedor, he conceived an high opinion of the^ 
refources of maritime power, and. of the wealth fo 
be derived from commerce, efpecially that >^ith* 
India, which he found engrofied by the citizens o£ 
Tyre. With a view to fecure this commerce, and 
to eftablifh a ftation for it, preferable in many Tt< 
fpefts to that of Tyre, as fooii as he completed- 
thc conqucft of EgyjJt, he founded a city near one 
of the mouths of the Nile, which he honoured v itlr 
his own name ; and with fuch admirable difcern^. 
ment was the fituatioji of it chofen, that Alcxandriat 
foon became the greateft trading city in the ancient 
world ; and, notwlthftanding many fucceffive revo- 
lutions in empire; 'continued during -eighteen Cen- 
turies, 
8 
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tilries,to be the chief feat of commerce with IncBa^ 
Amidft the military operations to which Alexander 
was foon obliged to turn his attention, the defire of 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which theTyrians 
had .carried on wfth India, Was not relinquiihed* 
Events fbontxcnrred, that not only^cmfirmed and 
added ftrength to this defire, but opened to him a 
profped of obtaining the fovereignty of thofe regions 
which fupplied die reft of niankind with fo many 
precious commodities. 

Atter his final vi6lory over the Perfians, he wa# 
led in purfuit of the lafl Darius^ and of Beffus, the 
murderer of that unfortunate monarch, to traverfe 
that part of Afia which ftretches from the Cafpian 
fea beyond the river Oxus. He advanced towards 
the eaft as fisir as Maracanda^, then a city of fome 
note, and deftined in a future period, under the 
modem name of Samarcand, to be the capital of 
an .empire not inferior to his own either in ex- 
tent or in power. In a progrefs of feveral months 
through provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, 
in a line of march often approaching near to India, 
^nd among people accuflomed to much intercourfe 
with it, he learned many things concerning the 
ftate of a country* that had been long the objcftof 
his thoughts and wifliesy, which increafed his' de- 
fire of invading it. Decifive and prompt in all his 
refolutions, he fet out from Ba£tria, and crofled 

* HJft.jof America, vol.i. p, 2d. *» Arrian, iiu c. 30. 
* ^tniboy XV. p. jp2i.A. r Arriaa, ir. c. 15. 

that 
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that ridge of mountains which, under various de- 
nominations, forms the Stony Girdle (if I may ufe 
an expreflion of the Oriental geographers) which 
encircles Afia, and conftitutes the northern barrier 
of India* 

The moft prafticable avenue' to every country, it 
is obvious, muft be formed by circumftances in its 
natural fituation, fuch as the defiles which lead 
through mountains, the courfe of rivers, and the 
places where they may be paffed with the grcateft 
eafe and fafety* In no place of the earth is this line 
of approach marked and defined more confpicu- 
oufly, than on the northern frontier of India ; in* 
fomuch that the three great invaders of this coun* 
try, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in 
three diftant ages, and with views and talents ex* 
tremely different, advanced by the fame route, with 
very little deviation. Alexander had the merit of 
having firft difcovered the way. After palling the 
mountains, he encamped at Alexandria Paropa« 
mifana, notfar. from the mountains denominated 
the Indian Caucafus by his hiflorians, now known 
by the name of Hindoo Kho ' ; and having fub- 
dued or conciliated the nations feated on the 
north-weft bank of the Indus, he croffed the river 
at Taxila, now Attock, where its ftream is fa 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it with 
greater eafe than at any other place \ 

« In the fecond edition of his Memoir, Major Rennell gives 
the modem names of th^ Hydafpes, with'fgme variation iri 
thcii* orthography, Behut zxi& Ihylam, 

» ReimeU; Mem. p. 92'/ SeeKOTE' TV. ' ' 

' ^ Aft?r 
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Afteh palfing the Indus, Alexander marched 
forward in the road which leads dire&ly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth*eaft| 
now comprehended under the general name of In« 
doilan« But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, known 
in modem times by the name of the Betah or Che-^ 
lum, he was oppofed by Poms, a powcrfiitvmo* 
narch of the country, at the head of a numerous 
army. The war with Porus, and the hoftlKties in 
which he was fucceffively engaged with other 
Indian princes, led him to deviate from his origi* 
nal mute, and to turn more towards the fouth^ 
weft. In carrying on thefe operations, Alexandef 
marched through one of the richeft and beft peo* 
pled countries of India, now called the Panjab^ 
from the five great rivers by which it is watered i 
and as we know that this march was performed in 
the rainy ieafon, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of Alex« 
arider's perfevering fpirit, and of the extraordi* 
nary vigour and bardinefs of conftitution, which 
foldiers, in ancient times, derived from the united 
effects of gymnaftic exercife and military difcipline* 
In every ftep of his progrcfs, objefts no lefs ftriking 
than new prefented themfdves to Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indus, even after he had feen the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, muft have fill* 
ed him with furprife **. No country he had hitherto 
vifited, was fo populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in fo many valuable productions of nature 
and of art, as that part of India through which he^ 

^ Strabo^ Vh. xv, p. X027« C. & note $> Ca&uk, 

had 
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htA led life army. But when he was iilTormai m sect. 
every plaice, anil<^ pix^afbly with 'OKaggemted de- 
fcripdony -how muqh the Indus Was infeiior to th(: 
"Ganges, and ^w far all that he faad/hiflMrto bfi- 
Jie^ \ras fiu-paiEed in the hdippy regions through 
'^hich that p^t i^vev IkMm, it is not moadii^id 
l^iset bis eagefnefs'to tiew and.fo takepofieffiioli of 
tiiem fhouid h^e proxhpted faim to jdSenjUbJds 
foidiers, ^id to proj[K)fe that they ihaold jrefame 
their mairch' <?mr»rds th^ qus^rter where iveidli^ 
4onijmon, and feme a(vai^:ihcm. fiatiheyiad 
^i*eady do!)e foihut^^ atid liad fuffered ib ginatijs^ 
^pedaHy %om incefiaat trains and e:9lefifi^el'inim« 
^atione, tikdlt their pa^ebeiie a$ '#<3ll as ilrcagth irere 
^exhaufted % ' jttd <with iohe voice. tbey xefitfed io ad* 
trance faotber;: iaat this r€£i»imioa;tlibey perfiftfd yni^ 
fticb fulkai obRxpacy , diat Al^cafiddr, t^gb. pf)fi[i^ 
4edin tiieiiigheft degiiee ii£ eswory .ifoalik^^ ^9^03 
an afcendant over the minds of ^^Ur)r nii^ w^ 
obliged to yield, and to iffue orders for marching 
;b&dt tio ;Pefcg« '. 

Ti?E fcene of this memorable tranfaQIon wafe 
on the banks of the HyjAafis, ,the modem Beyah, 
which was flie utmoft limit of Alexandel^s progrefs 
in India. Trpm this it is manffeft; that he did nbt 
traverfe;he whole eittent of me firijab.' Its fouth^ 
weft bQUndary is formed liy'kl-iVerancierttiy Itnbwh 
"by the iiame of Hyfudrtis, "and: itow by that df 
the Setlege, to which Alexander never approached 
nearer than tlie fouthern' bank' of the'^ftyphafis^ 

' See NOTE V. - 3 .,,. ^AniH,ii^'M^:^9- 

c wheW 
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s EC T. when he treOed twelve ftupendous alurs^ which he 
hitended as a monument of bis ejcploits, and which 
(if we may believe the biographer of Apolionius 
Tyanstus) were itill remaining, with legible in« 
fcriptioiis^ when thai fantaftic fophift vifited India, 
three hundred and feventy-three ye^rs after Alex- 
ander's expedition \ The breadth, of the Panjab, 
firom Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the In- 
idus, is computed to be two hundred and fUty-nlne 
.^ogncphical miles, in a ftraigbt Ikie ; and Alex- 
ander's march, computed in the fame manner, did 
.not extend above two hundred miles. But, both as 
he adv^ced and retun^ed, his troops were fo 
ipread over the country, and often a£ked in fo many 
ieparate divifiofis, and all his movenents were fo 
exadly meafured and d^eated by men of fdence^ 
whom he kept in pay for the puipiiMre, jdiat he ac- 
quired a v^y extenfive and accuratle knowledge of 
that pavt of India '• 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the Hydafpes, he found that the officers to whom 
he had given it in charge to build and coiled as 
many vefiels as poffible, had executed his orders 
with fuch activity and.fuccefs that they had af- 
fembled a numerous fleet. As amidft the hurry of 
war, and the rage of conqucft, he n^y^r loft fight of 
his pacific and commjercial fcheme^ the deftinatbn 

• Phaoftr. ViuAK>ollon. libjii. c.43. edit, Olwr. Lipf. 
f fHiii ikt. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 

of 
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of his fleet was to fail down the Indus to the ocean, ^ ^p ^* 

I* 

and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian Gulf , 
that a communication by fea might be opened 
^th India and the center of his dominions. 

The condud: of this expedition was committed 
to Nearchus, an officer equal to that important truft* 
But as Alexander was ambitious to acquire fame of 
every kind, and fond of engaging in new and fplen* 
did undertakings, he himfelf accompanied Near- 
chus in his navigation down the river. The ar- 
mament Was indeed fo great and magnificent^ as de- 
ferved to be commanded by the conqueror of Afia. 
It was compofed of an army of a hundred and 
twenty thoufand men, and two hundred elephants, 
and of a fleet of near two thoufand veflels, various in 
burden and fiDrm*; on board of which one-third of 
the troops embarked, while the remainder marching 
in two divifions^ one on the right, and the other 
on the left, of the river, accompanied them in their 
progrefs. As they advanced, the nations on each 
fide were either compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. 
Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of 
fuch a fleet as he conduced, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the ocean \ 

Alexander's progrefs in India, in this line of 
diredion, was far more confiderable than that 
which he made by the route we formerly traced j 

« See NOTE VI. ^ Strabo, lib.xv. p. 1014. 

c 2 and 
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and when we attend to the various movements of 
his troops, the number of cities which they took^ 
and the different ftates which they fubdued, he may 
be faid not only to have viewed, but lo have ex* 
plored, the countries through which he paffed. 
This part of India has been fo little frequented by 
Europeans in later times, that neither the poiition 
of places, nor then- diftances^ can be afcertained 
wiUi the fame accuracy as in the interior provinces, 
or .even in the Panjab. But from the refearches 
of Major Rennell, carried on with no leR difccm- 
ment than induftry, the diftance of that place oo 
the Hydafpes, where, Alexander fitted out hii fleet 
from the ocean, cannot b^ tefs than a thoufand 
Britidi mites* Of this extenfive region a confidcr- 
afole portion, particularly the upper Delta, ftretch^ 
iBg from the capita! of the ancient Malli, now 
Moukan^ to Patalai, the modern Tatta, is diftin- 
guiihed for its fertility and population ^ 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
Tatisficd with having accorapliflied this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land back to Perfia. 
The command of the fleet with a confiderable body 
of troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coalling voyage of feven months, condufted 
it fafely up the Perfian Gulf into the Euphrates K 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the know- 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, and an ex- 

* RcnncllMem. 68, &c. 

* Hm. Naft. ttii|. Hb. vi. c. 23. See NOTE VII, 
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tenfiye diflrift of it was fiirveyed with greater ac- 
curacy than could have been expeded from the 
ihort time he remained in that country. For* 
tunately an exa£i account, not only of his military 
operations^ but of every thing worthy of notice in 
the countries where they were carried on, wa$ re- 
rcorded in the Memoirs or Journals of three of his 
principal officers, Ptolemy, the fonof Lagus, Arifto- 
bulus, and Nearchus. The two former have not 
indeed reached our times, but it is probable that 
ihe 'moft impprtsmt fadsi which they contained are 
preferved, as Arrian profefles to have followed them 
a$ hi$ guides in \m Hillory of the Expedition of 
Alexander * ; a work which, though compofed long 
^fter Greece had loft ite liberty, and in an age when 
genius, and tafte were on the decline, is not mv- 
jworthy the pureit times of Attic literature. 

WjTH refpe£i: to the general ftate of India, we 
learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex* 
i^ukJ^,- though there was not eftablifhed in it any. 
powerful empire, refembKng that which in modem 
rimes ftretched its dominion from the Indus almoft 
to Cape Comorin, it was even then formed intp 
monatchies. of confiderable extent. The King of 
•the PrafiJ w^s prepared on the b^nks of the Ganges 
^ <^pof6 the Macedoni^s, with an army of twenty 
jyi^Hifand cavalry, two himdred thoufand infantry, 
two dbouiand anned cbai'iots, and a great number 
pf elephants \ Tb^ territory of which Alexander 

' A^i^^i lib* i« i^ (rQeouo^ " Dipd. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. aja* 

03 conftitutcd 
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'sec f." conftltuted Ponis the fovercign, is faid to have con- 
tained feven diftinft nations, and no fewer than two 
thoufand towns ". Even in the moft rcftrifted fenfc 
that can be given to the vague indefinite appella- 
tions of nations and towns ^ an. idea is conveyed of 
a very great deg:ree of population. As the fleet 
failed down the river, the country on each fide was 
found to be in no refpefl: inferior to that of which 
the government was committed to Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame 
officers that Europe derived its firft authentic infor- 
mation concerning the climate, the foil, the produc- 
tions, and the inhabitants of India ; and in a coun«- 
try where the manners, the cuftoms, and even the 
drefs of the people are almoft as permanent and in- 
variable as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonder- 
ful how exaftly the defcriptions given by Alex- 
ander's officers delineate what we now behold in 
India, at the diftance of two thoufand years. The ' 
ftated change of feafons, now known by the name 
of Monfoons ; the periodical rains } the fwelling of 
the rivers ; the inundations which thefe occafion ; 
the appearance of the country during their continu'- 
ance, are particularly mentioned and defcribed. No 
lefs accurate are the accounts which they have 
given of the inhabitants, their delicate and flender 
form, their dark complexion, their black uncurled 
hair, their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divifion into feparate 

^ Arnan, lib. vi. c. 2. 

tribes 
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tribes or cajlsi the members of which never Inter- 
marry, the cuftom of wives burmng themfelvet 
with their deceafed huftands, and many other parti* 
culars, in all which they perfe&Iy refemUe the 
modem Hindoos. To enter into any detail with 
rd*pe£l: to thefe in this place woold be premature ; 
but as the fi:^jed, though curious and intc^fting^ 
will lead imavoidably into difcuffions not well 
fuified to the nature of an hiftorical work, I (hall 
referve my ideas concerning it for an Appendix, to 
be annexed to this Difquifition ; and hope they may 
contribute ,to throw fome additional light upon the 
origin and nature of the commerce with India. 

. Much as the Weftem world was indebted for 
its knowledge of India to the expedition of Alex* 
ander, it was only a imal| portion of that vaft con-> 
tinent which he explored. His operations did not 
extend beyond the modem province of Lahore, 
and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
&oin.M€i4|tan to the fea. Thefe, however, were 
forveyed with that degree of accuracy which I 
haye already defcribed i and it is a clrcumftance not 
ufiworthy of noticeji that this diftrid of India, 
which . Europ^aas firfl ^tejed^ and with which 
they were heft acquainted in ancient times, is 
now lefs known than •dmoft any part of that 
continent % neit^ commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, : gQCjgraphy is'f^iefly indebted for its 
i^nprovement, haying led any nation of Europe to 
frequent or explore it. 

» * 

* RennellMem. 114. 
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If an ^nd^ly deitth had npt jput a period to tli9 
reign of the M^Lcedonian hero>^ India, wip have TcaSb^ 
to tlkvk^ would hav^ been more fully explored by 
the ancients, and the European dotomion .wouidl 
have bei^ eftat>lifhed there two thoufand yeaf:^ 
fooner. When Atocaader invaded India^ he hM 
fomething more in view than a tranfient inciurfion^ 
tt -was h|S obje£t to annex that extenfive and q>uleiil 
country to his empire } and though the refrafbory 
fpirit of his army oblig^ him, iat that time, to fuf- 
pend the profecutioh of his plan, he was far ffdm 
reEnquifhing it. To eachibit a general vie^ of the 
meafares which be aciopted for this purpofe, and 
to point out their propriety and probable fuc- 
cefs, is not foreign from the fubjedl of this Difqui- 
Jfition, an4 F^^H convey a more juft idea than ^ 
ufuaUy entertained, of the origmal genius and extent 
pfpqlitical wifdom \(rhich diftinguiffied^his illuf* 
|rxou$man. ; ^ ' 

When Ales^ander became mafter of thePeffism 
empire, he early perceived, that with all the power 
of his hereditary dominibns, reinfdrced by the 
troops >t^hich the afcendant he had acqillred avw 
the various ftates of Greece might ^tiabie him t<r 
raife thete, he could not hope to retain in ftibgep^ 
tion ferritories fo extenfive 'f^nd pbpukms ; that to 
rfendei' hii authority fccuf e and jpcrmsBiwit, it muft 
be eftaBl^Hhed in the fi[ffe€kion.of|te,n«|0ni8 which' 
be h^ fdbijued, an^ 'maintajined- by (heir anx^s ; 
and that in order to acquire t\d^ advajitage, ail dift 
tinftions between the yiftors and vanquiihed muft 
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be abaU0ied, and his Euri^ean and Afiadc fubjefts ^ ^ c ^*' 
muft be mcorpcMated and become cme people, by 
obeyu^ the fame laws, and by adopting the faoif 
manners^ inilitutions^ and difciphne* 

• ' 

: LiBEHAj; as .this plan of policy was, and wdl 
adapted to agcompl^ wh^t be had in view, nothing 
icDuld b^ more repugrant to the ideas and prgn« 
dices of his countrymen. The Greeks had fuch an 
high opinion of the pre-eminence to vhich they 
were raifisd by civituation and fdence, that they feem 
hiKrdly to have acknowledged the reft of mankind 
to be c4^ the fame fpecies with themfelves« To every 
0th^ people they gave the degrading appellation of 
^^barians^ and, in confequence of their own boailed 
fuperiomy, they averted a right of dominion over 
(hem, in the fame manner (to ufe their own ea(» 
piseflmii) as the foul has over the bodyi and men 
h^ve met irrational animals. Extravagant as this 
pretenfionmay now appear, it found adaoiffion, to the 
difgracQ pf . ancient phili^phy, mto all the fchoo1s» 
Ariftode, full of this opinion, in fuppqrt of which 
he employs arguments more fubtle than folid% ad«^ 
yii^ Al^j^mdei: to govern the Greeks Ukefnl^e^ 
^ ^, B^ibamns.aii Saves i to con^dffr ibe for^ 
fdQX wt^ofi^paniof^,. the latter as creatures of an in« 
fm§r mivii^ V But the fentimente of the piip8 
W«re piQi^ eolarg^d ithan ^^ of bi% ip»ftei:» V^A 

^ Ariiot. Polit. i. c. 3— 7. 

« Plut. do Fgrtuna Alex. Ora^t. ^ ^ aoj|, ▼ijjk m C*t. 

f^Cn Stabo, Ub. i. p. 1^6. A^ 
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his experience in governing men taught the monarch 
what the fpeculative fcience of the philofopher did 
' not difcover. Soon after the viftpry at Arbela, 
Alexander himfelf, and, by his perfuafion, many 
of his officers, affumed the Perfian drefs, and con- 
formed to fcveral of their cuiloms. At the fame 
time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate 
the manners of the Macedonians, to learn the 
Greek language, and to acquire a relifii for the 
beauties of the elegant writers m that tongue, v^ich 
were then univerially ftudicd and admired. In or- 
der to render the union more complete, he re- 
folved to marry one of the daughters of Darius, 
and chofe wives for a htmdred of his principal 
officers in the moft illuftrious Perfian families. 
Their nuptials were celebrated with great pomp 
and feftivity, and with high exultation of the con- 
quered people. In imitation of them, above ten 
thoufand Macedonians, of inferior rank married 
Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander gave 
nuptial prefents, as a teftimony of his approbation 
of then: conduft "• 

But affiduoufly as Alexander laboured to unite 
lus European and Afiatic fobjefts by the moft ia- 
diffoluWe ties, he did nottruft entirely to th^ fuc 
cefs of'that meafure for the fccurity of his new con^ 
^uefts. In every province which he fiibdued, he 
made choice of proper ftations, where he built and 

t Arrian, lib. vii; c. 4- Phit. de Fort. Alex. p. 304. 

See NOTE VIII. r •/- j 
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ibrtiified cities, in which he placed ganifons compofed s b c T. 
partly of fuch of the natives as conformed to the 
Grecian manners and difcipline^ and partly of fuch 
of his European fubje&s as were worn out with the 
fatigues of fervice, and wiihed for repofe and a per« 
manent eftabiiihment. Thefe cities were numerous^ 
^ and ferved not only as a chain of pofts to keq> 
open the communication between the different pro- 
vinces of his dominions, but as places of ftrength 
to over-awe and curb the conquered people. Thirty 
thbufand of his new fubjeds, who had been difd* 
plined in thefe cities, and armed after the European 
^ihion, appeared before Alexander in Sufa, and 
were formed by him into that compafk folid 
body of infantry, known by the name of the Pha- 
lanx, which conftituted the ftrength of a Macedo- 
nian army. But in order to fecure entire authority 
over this new corps, a^ well as to render it more ef- 
feftive, he appointed that every officer in it en- 
trufted with command, either fuperior or fubaltem, 
fhould be European. As the ingenuity of man- 
kind naturally has recourfe in fimilar fituations to 
the &me expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories employ numerous 
bodies of the natives in then* fervice, have, in forming 
the eftabliihment of thefe troops, adopted the fame 
ina^iims ; and, probably without knowing it, have 
modelled their batt^dions of Seapoys upon the fame 
prmciples as A}e;nn4er did his phalanx of PerOana* 



Tnn f^rth^ Ale^cander puihed his conquefls 
frpm the banks of the Eurphrates, which may be 

confidered 
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caafide^ed s^ the ceater of hk domimoiiiy be fbua4 
it w^effsixy to l>uil4 au4 to forttfy « gresitfr num** 
l^r of ci(iQ8. Several of thth to th« £^ ^ South 
cl the, Cafpis^n tea, are mentioned by smcient au** 
ihpr^ ; and in India itSdh he fouftded two cities tm 
the l^ankd of the Hydafpes, and a third on the 
<Aeerines^ both tiavig^ditle rivers, which, after uniting, 
their ftreams, faU into the Indos \ From the choice 
<>f fuch fituations, it is obvioua that he intended, 
^ means of thefe citieQ, to keep open, a commnni* 
cation with India, not only by land, but by fea. 
It was chie&y with a view to the latter of thefe ob** 
je£^^ (a^ I have already obferved») that he examined 
the navigation of the Indus with fo much attention* 
.With the fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, m 
perfon, f^rveyed the courfe of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and gave dire£lion$ to remove the cata<> 
rad^ or dams, with which the ancient monarchs of 
Perfi^, induced by a peculiar precept of th^ir refi^ 
gion, which enjoined them to guard with the ut» 
iftoft care agai^ft defiling any of the elements^ had 
conftrui^ed near (he mouths of thefe rivers, in or* 
dcr to (hut out their fubjefts from any acccfs tp the 
qc^n'- By opening the navigatiott in thi$ maimar,. 
;|xe propofed, that the vahiable commodities of India 
flxcmldbe ccaveyqd from the Perfian Gulf into tbe 
iiitericw?'p^Tt^ of his Afiaiic ddminipn«, while by die 
Arabian Gulf they ihould be carried to Alearandria, 
and dUWibuted to the ieft pf-the wor^d* 

< Sec'NOTE^X-. ^ . ; . 

' Arriaii> liB. vi. G, 7/ Str^^jOji Vb. ^vi. 5. IC74> &^- ^ce 
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G&AHD and extenfive as thefe fcbemes *were« ^^i?^"* 
the precautions employed, aad the larm^eiiifsttt 
made for carryix^g them into execmian, w^e fo 
various and fo proper, that JUexander had good 
reafon to entertain fangnine hc^es of their pfoving 
fucceisful. At the time vfh&i the mutimms fpint 
of his foldiers obUged him to rdmqiitfii bii <^iera<- 
tions in India, he was not thirty years of age cota^ 
plete. At this enterprizing period of life, « prinoe^ 
ofi fpirit fo a^ve, perfevermg^ and inde&ti^bli^ 
muft have foon found means to refume a favourite 
meafure onTvhi(:h he had bee&i long intenl. If he 
bad invaded India a fecond ti^ie, he would not, as 
formerly, have been obliged ta £^ce his way throtigb 
hoitile and unexplored rQgi<m$, oppofed at eveiy 
ilep by nations and tribes of Barbarians whofe 
names had never reached Greece. All Afia, Stom 
the fhprcs of the lanian fea to the banks of tb^ Hy^ 
phafis, would then have been ful^eSt to his dsk- 
ininiod ; a^d, through that inimeikfe ftretch of Cflwoob- 
try he had eftablifiied fuch a chain of cicies« or for^ 
tified fladons % that his armies might have waXX" 
Bued their march with fafety, and have found a re- 
gular fucceflion of magazines provided for their 
fubfiftence. Nor would it have been difficult for 
him to briitg hktt> the field> forces iiuffident to have 
atchieved the conqueft oif a country fo pppuloos 
tnd ette^five 9% India. Having axmed and difei- 
plined his fiil^i6^$ in the £aA Jike Ewo^'ans, th^ 
would fa»ve b^je^t ^mbi&ous to imit^fcea and to equ^ 

' , * See NOTE XI. 
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didr inftruftors, and Alexander might have dniwn 
recruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia 
and Gr^e, but from the vaft regions of Afia, 
whidiy in every age, has covered the earth, and ado- 
nifhed mankind with its numerous armies. Whoi 
at the head of fuch a formidable power he had 
reached the confines of India, he might have enter- 
ed it under circumftances very different from thofe 
in his firit expedition. He had fecured a firm foot- 
ing there, partly by means of the garrifons that he 
left in the three cities which he had built and fdrti- 
fied, and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and 
Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by Alex- 
ailder's humanity and beneficence, which, as they 
were virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient mode 
of carrying on war, excited of courfe an higher de- 
Ifrce of admiration and gratitude, had continued 
fteady in their attachment to the Macedonians. Re- 
inforced by their troops, and guided by their inform- 
ation as well as by the experience which he had 
acquired in his former campaigns, Alexander nuift 
have made rapid progrefs in a country, where 
every invader, from his time to the prefent age, has 
proved fuccefsfuL 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. In 
confequence of that, however, events took place, 
which illuftrate and confirm the juftnefs of the pre- 
ceding fpeculations and c6njeftures by evidence the 
moft ftriking and fatisfaftory. When that great 
empire, which the fupcrior genius of Alexander 

had 
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had kept united and in fubjefUon, no longer fdt 
his fuperintending controul, it hicokt into pieceSf 
and its various provinces were feized by his prind* 
pal officers^ and parcelled out among them. From 
.ambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they 
foon turned their arms againft one another ; and 
as feveral of the leaders were equally eminent for 
political abilities and for milit|uy (kill, the cpa- 
ted was maintained long, and carried on with fre- 
quent viciffitudes of fortune. Amidft the various 
convulHoils and revolutions which thefe occafioned, 
it was found that the meafures of Alexander for the 
prefervation of his conquefts had been concerted 
with fuch fagacity, that, upon the final reftoration 
of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 
to be eltablifhed in every part of Aiia, and not 
one province had Ihaken off the yoke. Even India, 
the moft remote of Alexander's conquefts, quietly 
fubniitted to Pytho the fon of Agenor, and after- 
wards to Seleucus, who fucceffively obtained domi- 
nion over that part of Afia. Porus . and Taxiles, 
notwithftanding the . death of their benefaftor, 
neither declined fubmiflion to the authority of the 
Macedonians, nor made any attempt to recover in- 
dependence. 

During the contefts for power and fuperiority 
amo^ the fucceffors of Alexatider, Seleucus who, 
in eycry effort of enterprifing ambition, was inferior 
to none of them, having rendered himfelf mafter 
of all the provinces of the Perflan empire compre- 
hended under the nkme of Upper Aiia, confidered 

thofe 
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T« ibdfe couatiies of Iiulia which had been fubdodi 
by Ahya/oAer^ ae belonging to that portion of the 
Macedcmian ^mjMre (5f which he was now the fore- 
rcigft. <SeleucuB, like all the officers formed under 
Alexander) etiteftldned. fiidi high ideas of the ad^ 
^nntagcs whfch might be* derived froih a commer- 
dal intenrourfe with liidh, as induced him to 
Toatch into that country, partly with a view of 
cftabfiihing his own authoitty there, and partly iti 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately a<f. 
ijuired the fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful 
nation on the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
attack the Macedonians, whofe Indian territories 
bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately no ac- 
count of this expedition, which feems to have been 
fplendid and fuccefsful, has reached opr times. All 
"we know of it is, that he advanced confiderably 
beyond the utmoft boundary of Alexander's pro- 
grefs in India*, and would probably have pro* 
ceeded.much farther, if he had not been conftrain- 
ed to Hop Ihort in his career, in order to oppofe 
Antigonus, who was preparing to invade bis domi- 
nions at the head of a formidable army. Before 
he began his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty with. Sandracottus ; in conle- 
^uence of which, that monarch quietly retained the 
kingdom he had acquired . But the powers and pof- 
Teflions of the Macedonians teem to have reittained 
unimpaired during the reign of Sdeiicu?, whiA tci- 
minated forty-two years ^ftcr the death of Alexander* 

^ Wits 
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. With a view of culdfating a friendly ioter^ se^:t. 
courfe i«ith Sandracottus, Sdeucus nilsde 
of Megafthenes, an officer, who, from his having 
accompanied Alexander in his expedition into In^^ 
had fome kaowledige of the flate of the country^ 
and the manners of its inhabitants, and ieilt him 94 
his ambaffador to Palibothra". In this famona 
capital of the Prafij, fituated on the banks of th« 
Ganges, Megafllienes refided feveral years, and vni 
probably the firft European who ever beheld diat 
m^hty rirer, £ir fnperior Co any of the ancient con- 
tinent in magnitude % and no iefs diftinguifhed by 
the fertility of the countries tfarougfa which it flows* 
This journey of Megafthenes to Padibothra made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extent of coiift- 
try, of which they had not hitherto aoiy know 
ledge ; for Alexander did not adv»ice fiuther to»* 
wards the fouth-eaft than that pait of the river 
Hydraotes or RaAvee, where the modem dty of 
Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the lite of which, 
as it is a capital polition in the Keograpby of an- 
dait India, I have inveftigated with the ulmoft a^• 
tendon, appears to me the fame with diat of the 
modem dty of Albhabad, at the confluence of the 
two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges^. As the 
road from Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome 
of the moil cultivated and opulent provinces of In- 
dia, the more the country was explored, the idea of. 
its value K>fe luigher. Accordin^y, what M^a« 

• Straboy lib. ii. p. X2i, Sec, Arrian. Htft. Ind. pal&m. 
« See NOTE XIII. » See NOTE XIV. 
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fthenes obferved during his progrefs to Palibotbra, 
and his refidence there, made fuch an impreflion 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publifh an 
ample account of India, in order to make his coun- 
trymen more thoroughly acquainted with its import, 
ance. From his writings the ancients feem to 
have derived almoft all their knowledge of the m- 
terior ftate of India, and from comparing the. three 
moft ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Arrian, they appear manifeftly, from 
their near refemblance, to be a tranfcript of his 
words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes was fo 
fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the 
truths which he related, many extravagant fie 
tions; and to him may be traced up the fabulous 
tales of men witK «u-s fo large that they could wrap 
themfelves up in them, of others with a fingle eye, 
withov* mouths, without nofes, with long feet, apd 
toes turned backwards, of people only three fpans 
in height, of wUd men with heads hi the fhape of a 
wedge, of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, 
and many other things no left wonderful \ The 
cxtraas from his narrative which have been tranf- 
mitted to us by Strabo, Arrian; and other writers, 
feem not to be entitled to credit, unlefe when they 
are fupported by internal evidence, and confirmed 
by the teftimony of other ancient authors, or 
when they coincide with the experience of mo- 
dern times. His account, however, of the di- 
menfions and geography of India, is curiqus and 



• Strtbo, lib. XT. 103a. A. 1037. C. 
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accurate. His defcrlption of the power and SECT. 
opulence of the Prafij perfeftly refembles that 
which might have been given of fome of the greater 
ilates in the modern Indoftan, before the eftablifli- 
ment of theMahomedan or European. power in In- 
dia, and is confonant to the accounts which Alex- 
ander had received concerning that people* He 
was informed, as has been already mentioned, that 
they were prepared to oppofe him on the banks of 
the Ganges, with an army confifting of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thoufand infantry, 
and two thoufand armed chariots * j and Me- 
gafthenes relates, that he had an audience of San- 
dracottus in a placie where he was encamped with an 
army of four hundred thoufand men **. The enor- 
ihous dimenfions which he affigns to Palibothra; 
of no lefs than ten miles in length, and two in 
breadth, and furrounded by walls in which there 
were five hundred and feventy towers, and 
Jixty-four gales, would probably have been rank- 
cd by Europeans among the wonders which he 
delighted to relate, if they were not now well ac- 
quainted with the rambling manner in which the 
cities of India were built, and did not know with 
certainty that, both in former and in the pre- 
fent times, it might boaft of cities ftill more exten- 
five^. 

This embaify of Megafthenes to Sandracottusj 
and another of Daimach\)8 to his fon and fuccef- 

• Diod. Sicul. fib. xra. p. 23a, Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. a. 
^ fitrabo, lib. xv. p, 1035. C. • RenncU l/^mu 499 50. 
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SECT, {qy AUitrochidas 3 are the laft tranfaftions of the 
Syrian monarchs with India, of which we have any 
account "^^ Nor can we either fix with accuracy 
the time, or defcribe the manner in which their 
poiTeffions in India were wrefled from them. It is 
probable that they were obliged to abandon that 
countiy foon after the death of Seleucus ^* 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, 
about this period, thofe provinces in India, which 
had been fubjeft to their dominion, the Greeks in 
a fmaller kingdom, compofed of fome fragments of 
Alexander's empire, ftill maintained an intercourfe 
with India, and even made fome confiderable ac- 
quifition of territory thefe. This was the king*- 
dom of Badria, originally fubjed to Seleucus, but 
wrefted frqm bis fon or grandfon, and rendered 
,an independent ftate, about fixty-nine years after 
the death of Alexander. Concerning the tranfac- 
tions of this kingdom, we muft reft fatisfied with 
gleaning a few imperfed hints in ancient authors. 
From them we learn that its commerce with India 
was great ; that the conquefts of the Badrian kings 
in that country, were more extenfive than thofe of 
Alexander himfelf, and particularly that they re- 
covered poffeflion of the diftrift near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he had fubdued ^ 'Each of the 
fix princes who reigned in Badria, carried on mili- 

• IBee NOTE XV. • Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 

' 8trabo» lib* a. 785.' Di^ lib. xv. 1006. B. Aiftis. 
lib. 3|li. c. 4.. Bayer Iii& Regni Grae^or. B^&nanu p«Cni. 
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tary operations in India with fuch fuccefs, that they 
penetrated for into the interior part of the country, 
and proud of the conquefts which they had made, as 
well as of the extenfive dominions over which they 
reigned, fome of them affiimed the lofty title of 

Qr^^/ jSr/;i|-, which diftinguifhed thePerfian monarchs 
in the days of their high eft fplendour. But we 
fliould not have known how long this kingdom of 
Baftria fubfifted, or in what manner it terminated, 
if M. de Guignes had not called in the hiftorians of 
China to fupply the defe£ks of the Greek and Ro^ 
man writers. By them we are informed, that about 
one hundred and twenty-fix years before the Chrift- 
ian asra, a powerful horde of Tartars, puftied from 
their native feats on the confines of China, and ob- 
liged to move towards the weft by the preffure of 
a more numerous body that rolled on behind them, 
paiTed the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon Badtria, 
like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed that king* 
dom, and put an end to the dominion of the 
Greeks ^ there, after it had been eftablilhed near 
one hundred and thirty years **. 

From this time until the clofc of the fifteenth 
century, when the Fortuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communication 
with the Eaft, and carried their vidorious arms 
into every part of India, no European power ac- 
quired territory, or eftablifhed its dominion there* 

> Ment de Literat. torn. zxt. p. 17^ &c, 
* See NOTE XVL 
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SECT. During this long period, of more than fixtcen hun- 
dred years, all fchemes of concjueft in India feem 
tp have been totally relinquifhed, and nothing more 
was ^imed at by any nation, than to fecure an in- 

tercourfe of trade with that opulent country. 

« 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe 
was e{labli(hed ; and it is not without furprife that 
we obferve how foon and how regularly the com^ 
merce with the Eaft came to be carried on by that 
channel, in which the fagacity of Alexander def- 
lined it to flow. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, as 
jbon as he took pofleffion of Egypt, eftablifhed the 
feat of government in Alexandria. By fome exer* 
tions of authority, and many afts of liberality, but 
chiefly by th^ fame of his mild and equal admini- 
ilration, he drew fuch a number of inhabitants to 
this favourite refidence, that it foon became a popu- 
lous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved and 
had poffeflfed the confidence of Alexander piore per- 
feftly than any of his officers, he kn^w well that his 
chief objed in founding Alexandria was to fecure 
the advantages arifmg from the trade with India. 
A long and profperous reign was favourable to the 
profecutiou of that obje£t,'and though ancient au- 
thors have not enabled us to trace the fteps which 
the firft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, wi^ have a 
ftriking evidence of his extraordinary attention to 
naval affairs, in his <?reQ:ingalight-houfe onthejfland 
of Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alex- 

r 

^ndria \ a work of fuch magnificence as to be ^eck- 
' Stra{)o, lib. xviv p. 1 140. C. 
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oncd one of the feven wonders of the world. 
With refpeft to the commercial arrangements of 
his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more pcr- 
fe£k information. In order to bring the trade with 
India, (which began to revive at Tjrre, its ancient 
flaiion ^,) to center in Alexandria, he fet about 
forming a canal, an hundred cubits in breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfmoe on the 
Red Sea, not far from the fituation of the modem 
Suez, and the Peleufiac or eaftern branch of the 
Nile, by means of which the productions of India 
might have been conveyed to that capital whollyby 
water. But either on account of fome danger ap- 
prehended from completing it, that work was never 
finiflicd; or from the flow and dangerous naviga- 
tion towards the northern extremity of the Red 
Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, that 
in order to facilitate the communication with In- 
dia, he built a city on the weft coaft pf that fea, 
almoft under the Tropic, to which he gave the 
name of Berenice \ This^new city foon became the 
ftaple of the trade with India °*. From Berenice 
the goods were tranfported by land to Coptos, a 
city three miles diftant from the Nile, but which 
had a communication with that river by a navi- 
gable canal, of which there are ft ill fome remains % 
and thence carried down the ftream to Alexandria^ 

^ StEabo,lib. xvi. 1089. A. 
Strabo, Ub. xvii.iij6. D. Plin. Nat. Hift.*m>. vi, 
c. jig. 

« See NOTE XVII. 

• P'Auville Mem. dc PEgypte, p. «i. 
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The diftaace between Berenice and Coptos was, 
jiccording to Pliny, two hundred and fifty-eight 
Roman miles, and the road lay through the de&rt 
of Thebais, almoft entirely deftitute of water. But 
the attention of a powerful monarch made pro- 
yifion for fupplying this want, by fearching for 
fprings^ and wherever thefe were found he built 
Inns^ or more probably in the eaftern ftyle cara^ 
vaixferas, for the accommodation of merchants^ In 
this channel the intercourle between the £aft and 
WeO: continued to be carried on during two hun« 
dred and fifty years, at long as Egypt remained 
an independent kingdom* 

The fhips deftined for India took their depart- 
ure from Berenice, and failing, according to the 
undent mode of navigation, along the Arabisut 
fhore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now Cape Ra- 
falgate^) held their courfe along the coaft of Perfia^ 
either direftly to Pattala, (now Tatta,) at the head 
of the lower Delta of the Indus, or to fome other 
emporium on the weft coaft of India.' To thia 
part of India which Alei^ander had vifited an4 
ftibdued, the commerce under the proteftion of 
the Egyptian monarchs feems to have been con^ 
fmed for a considerable time. Afterwards a more 
convenient courfe was followed, and from Cape 
Rafalgate veflels failed i|i a direS: courfe to Zizerus, 
Yhis, according to M. it Mohtefqureu **, was the 

*» Strabo> lib. xvii. p, 1157: D. 1 169. 
? J^Xfjarit <ic8 Loix, lib. X3^i. c. 7. 
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kingdom of l^erds^ on the fea-coaft adjacent to the ^ ^^ '^* 
mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek mo* 
narcbs of fiadria ; according to Major Rennett % 
it was a port on the northern part of the Malabar 
coafl. Ancient authors have not conveyed fuch in- 
formation as will enable us to pronounce with 
certainty, which of thefe two oppofite opinions is 
bed founded: Nor can we point out with accuracy, 
what were the other ports in India which tbe mer- 
chants from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was firfl opened* As they failed in veflels of fmall 
burden, which crept timidly along the coaft, it is 
probable that their voyages were circumfcribed 
within yery narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptolemies, no confiderable progrefe was made in 
the difcovery of India \ 

From this monopoly of the commerce by fea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long en- 
joyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of opu- 
lence and power for which it was confpicuous. 
In modem times, acquainted with the vigilant and 
enterprifing aftivity of commercial rivalfliip, there 
19 hardly any .circnmftance in ancient ftory which 
appears more furprifing, than that the fovereigns 
of Egypt fliould have been permitted to engrofe 
this lucrative trade without competition, or any 
attempt to wreft it out of their hands ; efpedaliy 
as the powerful monarchs of Syria might, from 
tbe Perfian Gulf, have c^ed on an intercourfe 

< Introdua. p.xxx7iu f Sec NOT£ XVIII. 
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\vlth the fame parts of India, by a fhorter ind fafer 
courfe of navigation. Different confiderations 
feem to have induced ihem fo tamely to relin- 
quifli all the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Egypt, by their attention to mari- 
time affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, which 
gave them fuch decided command of the f^a, 
that they could have crufhed with eafe any rival 
ia trade. No commercial intercourfe feems ever 
to have been carried on by fea between Perfia and 
India, The Perfians had fuch an infuperable 
averfion to that element, or were fo much afraid 
d foreign invafion, that their monarchs (as I 
have already obferved) obftyufted the naviga-i 
tion of the great rivers, which gave accefs to 
the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their fubjefts, however, were no lefs 
defirous than the people around them to poffefs 
the valuable produSions and elegant manufactures 
of India, thefe were conveyed to all the parts of 
their extenfive . dominions by land-carriage. The 
commodities deflined for the fupply of the northern 
provinces, were tranfported on ciamels from the 
banks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down 
the ftream of which they were carried co the 
Cafpian fea^ and diilributcd, partly by land-car* 
riage, and partly by navigable rivers, through the 
different countries, bounded on orte hand by the 
Cafpian, ^d on the other by the Euxine fea *. 
The commodities of India intended for the fouth- 

• SifdhOf Hb. xii. 776. D. Plin. Nat. Hill. Ub. vi. c, 17. 
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cm and interior provinces, proceeded by land 
from the Cafpian gates to fome of the great 
rivers, by which they were circulated, through 
every part of the country. This was the ancient 
mode of intercourfe with India, while the Perfian 
empire was governed by its native princes ; and 
it has been obferved in every age, , that when any 
branch of commerce has got into a certain channel, 
although it may be neither the moft proper nor 
the moft commodious one, it requires long time, 
and confiderable efforts, to give it a different 
diredion \ 

« 

To all thefe reafons for fuffering the monarchs 
of Egypt to continue in the undifturbed poffef- 
|ion of the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error in 
geography extremely unaccountable, and in which 
they perfifted, notwithftandlng repeated oppor- 
tunities of obtaining more accurate information, be- 
lieved the Cafpian fea to be a branch of the great 
Northern Ocean, and the kings of Syria might 
hope by that means to open a communication with 
Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable 
produftions of the eaft, wthout intruding into 
thofe feas, the navigation of which the Egyptian 
monarchs feemed to confider as their exclufive 
right. This idea had been early formed by the 
Greeks, when they became- mafters of Afia. Se- 
ieucus Nicator, the firft and moft fagacious of the 

» See Nate XIX. 
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t 

Syrian kings^ at the time when he was aflaflinated, 
entertained thoughts of forming a juii£tion be- 
tween the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal % 
and if this could have been effefted, his fubje&s, 
bcfides the exteilfion of their trade in Europe, 
might have fupplied all the countries in the North 
of Alia^ on the coafl of the Euxine fea as well 
as many of thofe which flretch eaflward from the 
Cafpian, with the productions of India. As thofe 
countries, though now thinly inhabited by a mifer- 
able race of men, deftitute of induftry and of 
wealth, were in ancient times extremely populous, 
and filled with great and opulent cities, this maft 
have been confidered as a branch of commerce of 
fuch magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring 
^ of it an objeft worthy the attention of the moft 
powerful monarch* 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
laboured with emulation and ardour to fecure to 
their fubjeds all the advantages of the Indian 
trade, a power arofe in the Weft which proved 
fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of 
their military inftitutions, and the wifdom of their 
political conduS:, having rendered themfelves maf* 
ters of all Italy and Sicily, foon overturned the 
A.C.55. rival republic of Carthage, fubje£ted Macedonia 
and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria^ 
and at lafl turned their vidorious arms againft 
Egypt, the only kingdom remaining of thofe efta« 

« PJin. Nat, Hift. lib, vi. c, 11. 
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blifhed by the fucceflbrs of Alexander the Great. 
After a feries of events which belong not. to the 
fubjeft of this DifquifiU0n9 Egypt was annexed to 
the Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its great a. c. 39. 
importance, he, with that provident fagacity which 
diftinguiihes his charader, not only referved it as 
one of the provinces fubjed inmiediately*to imperial 
authority, but by various precautions, well known 
to every fcholar^ provided for its fecurity. This 
extraordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded 
not only from confidering Egypt as one of the chief 
granaries on which the capital depended for fub- 
fiftence, but as the feat of that lucrative commerce 
which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when brought 
into, the treafuiy of the empire, a confiderable al- 
teration both in the value of prq)erty, and the 
ilate of manner^, in Rome itfelf. 
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SECTION 11. 

Intircourfe with India^from the EJiablijhment of ibt 
' Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Conqueji of that 
Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

T Tpon the conquefl of Egypt by the Romans, 
^^ and the reduftion of that kingdom to a pro- 
vince of their empire, the trade wilh India conti - 
nued to be carried on in the fanae mode under 
their powerful protedion : Rome, enriched with the 
fpoils and the tribute of almoft all the known world, 
had acquired a tafld for luxuries of every kind. 
Among people of this dcfcription, the produc- 
tions of India have always been held in the higheft 
eftimation. The capital of the greateft empire ever 
eftabliftied in Europe, filled with citizens, who had 
now no occupation but to enjoy and diflipate the 
wealth accumulated by their an«eftoi«, demanded 

every 
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every thing elegant, rare, or coftly, which that ^^^l^' 
remote region could furnifli, in order to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To fupply 
this demand, new and extraordinary eflforts be- 
came requiHte, and the commerce with India in- 
crqafed to a degree, which (as I have obferved in 
another place*) will appear aftonifliing even to the 
prefent age, in which that branch of trade has 
been extended far beyond the pradice or concep* 
tion of any former period. 



BfisiJDES the Indian conunodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans 
received an additional fupply of them by another 
mode of conveyance. From the earlieft times, 
there feems to have been fome communication be<* 
tween Mefopotamia, and other provinces on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and thofe parts of Syria 
and Paleftine, which lay near the Mediterranean* 
The migration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
from Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an inftance 
of this **. The journey through the defart, which 
feparated thefe countries, was much facilitated by 

its affording one ftation abounding with water, 
and capable of cultivation. As the intercourfe in- 
creafed, the poffeflion of this flatipn became an ob« 
je£t of lb much importance, that Solomon, when he 
turned his attention towards the extenfion of coin- : 
merce among his fubjefts, built a fenced city there ^ 



* Hift. of Amwica, y«l. i. p. 25. 
* I Kings, iK.^»t. » Chron.viii. 4. 



** Genef. xi xiL 
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Its Syrian name of Tadmer in the wildernefsf 
and its Greek one of Palmyraj are both de-^ 
fcriptive of its fituation in a fpot adorned Tieith 
palm-trees. This is not only plentifully fupplied 
with water, but furrounded by a portion of fenile 
land, which (though of no great extent) renders 
it a delightful habitation in the mldft of barren 
lands and an inhoffntable defart. It$ happy po- 
lition, at the diftance of eighty-five miles from the 
river Euphrates, and about one hundred and feven- 
teen miles from the neareft coail of the Mediter- 
ranean \ induced its inhabitants to enter with ar- 
dour into the trade of conveying commodities from 
one of thefe to the other. As the mod valuable 
productions of India, brought up the Euphrates 
from the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to 
bear the expence of a long land- carriage, this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opu- 
lence and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. 
Its government was of the form which is bed 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city, repub- 
lican^ and from the peculiar advantages of its 
fitaation» as well as the fpirit of its inhabitantSt it 
long makitaiaed its independence, though fur- 
rounded by powerful and ambitious neifgbbours. 

' In a former edidon, I dated the diftance of Palmyra 
fiom the Euphrates at fixty milet^ and from tlie Mediter« 
ran^n at two hundred and three inSes. Into thefe errors I 
Has kd by M. D'AnviUe, who, ia his Memoire fur l*£a- 
phrate et le Tigris, a work publifhed in old age, did not 
letain his wonted accuracy.. From information conimunip 
eased by Major RenneU, I have fubftfUtted the Init dtftanccs. 

Under 
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Under the Syrian monarchs defcended from 
Seleucus it attained to its higheft degree of fplen- 
dour and wealth, one great fource of which fccms 
to have been the fupplymg their fubjeds with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubmitted to the 
irrefiftible arms of Rome, Palmyra continued up- 
wards of two centuries a free ftate, and its friend* 
fliip was courted with emulation and folicitude by 
the Romans, and their rivals fcft empire, the Par- 
thians. That it traded with both, and particularly 
that from it Rome as well as other parts of the 
empire received the produdions^ of India, we learn 
from Appian an author of good credit «. But in 
tracing the progrefs of the commerce of the an- 
cients with the Eaft, I (hould not have ventured, 
upon his fingle teftim'ony, to mention this among 
the channels of note in which it was carried on, 
if a Angular difcovery, for which we are indebted 
to the liberal curiofity and enterprifing Ipirit of our 
own countrymen, did not confirm and illuftratc 
what he relates. Towards the clofe of the lafl 
century, fome gentlemen of the Englifh fadlory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eaft 
concerning the wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ven- 
tured, notwithftanding the fatigue and danger of a 
journey through the defart, to vifit them. To their 
aftonifliment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome 
miles in Extent arifing like an ifland out of a vaft 
plain of fand, covered with the remains of temples, 
porticoes, aquedufits, and other public works, 

« Appian, de Bcllo Citfl. lib. v. p. 1076. edit, ToUii. 
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SECT, t^^hich, in magnificence and fplendour, and fome 
of them in elegance, were not unworthy of Athens 
or of Rome in their moft t^rofperous (late. AI- 
hired by their defcription of them, about fixty years 
thereafter, a party of more enlightened travellers, 
having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater 
attention and more fdentific (kill^ declared that 
what they beheld there exceeded the moft ex- 
alted ideas which they had formed concerning 

It^ 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from re* 
coUeding the extraordinary degree of power to 
which Palmyra had attained, when E^t, Syria, 
Mefopotamia^ and a confiderable jxaurt of Alia 
Minor were conquered by its arms ; when Odc- 
natus, its chief magiftrate, was decorated with the 
Imperial purple* and Zenobia contended for the 
dominion of the Ball with Rome under one of its 
hioft warlike emperors, it is evident that a ftate 
which could derive little impcMftance from its on- 
jginal territory, muft have owed its aggrandtfe* 
mcnt to the opulence acquired by extenfive com- 
mercek Of this the Indian trade was undoubtedly 
the moft confiderable, and moft lucrative branch. 
But it is a ctuel mortification, in fearching for what 
is inftruftive in the hiftory of paft times, to find 
that the exploits of conquerors who have defolated 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who hare ren- 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute 

^ Wood's RiiintofP«lm7ia» p. 37. 

and 
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and often difgufting accuracy, while the dif- sbct* 
coverj of ufeful arts, and the progrefs of the moft 
beneficial branches of commerce, are pafied over in 
filence, and fufiered to fink into oblivion. 

- Apteh the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian^ 
trade never revived diere. At prd^t a few mifer- 
aUe huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered in the 
totirts of its ftately temples, or deform its elegant 
porticoes ; and exhibit an humiliating contraft to 
its anc^t magnificence. 

Bt7T while die merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their a£tivhy in order to fupply the in« 
creafing demands of Rome for Indian commodi- 
ties^ and vied with each other in their efforts, the 
eagemefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought India 
it£d£ nearer to the refl of the world. In the courie 
of their voyages to that country, the Greek and 
Egyptian pilots could not £dl to obferve the re- 
gular ihifting of the periodical winds or monfoons, 
and how fleadily they continued to blow during 
one part of the year from the Eaft, and during the 
othar from the Weft. Encouraged by attending 
t6 this circumftance, Hippalus, the commander of 
« flup engaged ia the bidian trade, ventured, about 
fourfcore years after Egypt was annexed to the 
Romaic eihpire, to rellnquifli the flow and cir- 
cuitous cDurfe which I have defcribed, and ftretch- 
ing boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
acrofs the ocean, was carried by the weftem mon- 

E 2 foon 
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s EC T. foon to Mufirisy a harbour in that part of India, 
now known by the name of the Malabar coaft. 

This route to India was held to be a difcovery 
of fuch importance, that in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the inventor, the name of Hippalus was 
given to the wind which enabled him to perform 
the voyage*. As this was one of the greateft 
efforts of navigation in the ancient world, and 
opened the beft communication by fea between the 
Eaft and Weft that was known for fourteen hun- 
dred years, it merits a particular defcription. For- 
tunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with a de- 
gree of accuracy, which can fcldom be attained in 
tracing the naval or commercial operations of 
the ancients. From Alexandria (he obferves) to 
Juliopolis is two miles ; there the cargo deftined 
for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried 
to Coptos, which is diftanr three hundred and 
three miles, and the voyage is ufually. accompliflied 
in twelve days. From Coptos goods are conveyed 
by land-carriage to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf,, 
halting at different ftations regulatcfd according 
to the conveniency of watering. The diftajice be- 
tween thefe cities is two hundred and fifty-eight 
miles. On account of the heat the caravan travels 
only during the night, and the journey is finifhed on 
the twelfth day. From Berenice, Ihips take their de- 
parture about midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
Ocelis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 

a 

% Pcrip. Mar. Erythr. p. 3 a. 

or 
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tnr Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the coaft of Arabia ^ ^^ '^• 
Felix, Thence they fail in forty days to Muliris^. 
the firft emporium in India. They begin their 
voyage homewards early in the Egyptian month 
Thibi, which anfwers to our December ; they fail 
with a north-ea(t wind, and when they enter the 
Arabis^ Gulf meet with a fouth or fouth-^weit 
wind, and thus complete the voyage in lefs ihan 
a year \ 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and 
of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, which 
was Uk^wife frequented by the (hips from Berenice^ 
as being both fo incommodious for trade on ac* 
count of the fliallownefs of the ports, that it be- 
came neceflary to difcharge and take in the car- 
goes in fmall boats, does not enable us to fix 
their pofition with perfeA accuracy. This de- 
fcription applies to many ports on the Malabar 
coail, but from two drcumftances mentioned by 
him ; one, that they are not far diflant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pepper 
in great abundance; and the other, that in fail- 
ing towards them the courfe lay near Nitrias, 
the ftation of the pirates; I adopt the opinion 
of major Rennell, that they were iituated fome- 
where between Goa and Tellicherry, and that 
probably the modern Meerzaw or Merjee is the 
jVIufiris of the ancients, and Barcelore their Barace ^ 

* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE XX. 
I Introd. p. j^xxTii. . 
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As in thefe two ports was the principal ftapla 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when in 
its moft flourifhing ilate, this feems to be Ae 
proper place for inquiring into the nature of the 
commerce which the ancients, particularly the 
Romans, carried on with that country, and for 
enumerating the commodities moft in requelt, 
which they imported from it. But as the openu 
tions of commerce and the mode of regulating it, 
were little attended to in thofe ftates of antiquity, 
of whole tranfaftions we have any accurate know* 
ledge ; their hiftorians hardly enter into any de« 
tail -concerning a fubjeft of fuch fubordinate im* 
portance in their political fyfteni, and it is moftly 
from brief hints, detached £%d$, and incidental 
obfervations^ that we can gather inibrmation con* 
ceming it \ 

In f very age, it has been a commerce of luxury, 
rather than of ncceffity, which has been, carried on 
between Europe, and India. Its elegant manufac- 
tures, fpices, and precious ftones, are neither 
objedts of defire to nations of iimple manners, 
nor are fuch natioi^g poffeffed of wealth fuffidcpt 
to purchafe them. But at the time the Romans 
became mafters of the Indian trade, they were 
not only (as has already been obfarved) m that 
Jlage of fociety when men are eager to obtain eyery 
thing that can render the enjoyment of life more 
fexquifite, or add to its iplendour, but Aey had 
acquired ^U. the fantafUc taftes formed by the 

k S^ NOTE XXl, 
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caprice and extravagance of health. They were • *j^ '^' 
of confequence highly delighted with thofe new 
objects of gratification with which India fuppUed 
them in fuch abundance. The produflions of that 
country, natural as well as artificial, feem to have 
been much the fame in that age as in the pre- 
fent. But the tafte of the Romans in luxury dif" 
fered in many refpefls from that of modem times;, 
and of couife their demands from India differed 
confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete as pofUble, I fhall in the firft place make 
fome obfervations on the three great articles of ge- 
neral importation from India, i . Spices and aro- 
matics. 2. Precious ilones and pearls. 3. Silk. 
And then^ I fhall give fome account (as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information) 
of the aflbrtment of cargoes both outward and 
homeward bound, for the veflels fitted out at Bere- 
nice to different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worfhip in the heathen world ; from the 
incredible number of their deities, and of the tem- 
ples confecrated to them ; the confumption of 
frankincenfe and other aromatics which were ufed 
in every facred funfticm, muft have been vcrf 
great. But the vaidty of men occafioned a greater 
confumption of thefe fragrant fubitances, than their 
piety. It was the cuftom of the Romans to bum 
the booties cf their dead^ and they deemed it a dif- 
play of magnificence, to cover not only the body 

£4 but 
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SECT, but the funeral pile on which it was laid, with the 
moft coftly fpices. At the funeral of Sylla, two 
hundred and ten* burdens of fpices were ftrewed 
upon the pile. Nero is reported to have burnt a 
quantity of cinnamon and caffia at the funeral of 
Pappoea, greater than the countries from which it 
was imported produced in one year. We confume 
in heaps thefe precious fubftances with the car- 
cafes of the dead (fays Pliny) : We oflfer them to 
the Gods only in grains ". It was not from India, 
I am aware, but from Arabia, that aromatics ^ere 
firft imported into JEurope ; and fome of them, 
particularly frankincenfe, were produftions of that 
country. But the Arabians were accuflomed, 
together with fpices of native growth, to fumifh. 
foreign merchants with others of higher value, 
which they brought from India^ ajid the regions 
beyond it. The commercial intercourfe of the 
Arabians with the eaftern parts of Afia, was not 
only early, but confiderable. By means of their 
trading caravans, they conveyed into their own' 
country all the valuable productions oftheEaft, 
among which, fpices hejd ^ chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodities, fpices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal article \ 
Some authors affert that the greater part of thofe 
purebred ip Arabia were not th^ growth of that 
country, but brought from India *". That this af- 
fertion was well founded, appears from what has 

« Nat. Hift. lib. xii. o. i8. 

^ Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 23. a8, Strabo, Kk. ii. p. x j6, A. 
lib. xy. p. 1018. A. 

f S^^bo, lib. xyii. p. 112^9. C. 

been 
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been obferved in modern times. The fhrnUneenfe ^',f^* 
of Arabia, though reckoned the peculiar and 
moil precious produAion of the country, is much 
inferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the Eaft ; and it is chiefly with the latter, that die 
Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfive denunds 
of various provinces of Afia for. this commodity ^ 
It is upon good authority, then, that I have men- 
tioned the importation of fpices as one of the moft 
confiderable branches, of ancient commerce with 
India. In the Auguftan age, an entire ftreet in 
Rome feems to have been occupied by thofe who 
fold frankincenfe, pepper, and other aromatics^* 

n. Precious ftones, together with which pearls 
may be clafled, feem to be the article next in 
value imported by the Romans from the £aft« 
As thefe have no pretenfion to be of any real ufc, 
their value arifes entirely from their beauty and 
their rarity, and even when eflimated moft mode- 
rately is always high. But. among nations hx ad- 
vanced in luxu];y, when they are deemed not 
only ornaments, but marks of diftin£Uon, the 
vain and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one 
another for the pofleflion of them, that they 
rife in price to an exorbitant and almoft incre- 
dible height. Diamonds, though the art of cut- 
ting them was imperfectly known to the an- 
cients, held an high place in eftimation among 

P Niebuhr. Defcript. de P Arabic^ torn. i. p, 126. 
4 Hon lib. li. cpift. i. 

them 
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s EC T. in gold. This, it is probable, was owing to the 
mode in which that commodity was procured by 
the merchants of Alexandria. They had no di- 
reft intercourfe with China, the only country in 
'which the filk-worm was then reared, and its 
labour rendered an article of commerce. All the 
filk which they purchafed in the different ports 
of India that they frequented, was brought thither 
in Ihips of the country; and either from fome 
defeA of ikill in managing the filk-worm, the 
produce of its ingenious induftry among the Chinefe 
was fcanty, or the intermediate dealers found 
greater advantage in fumifhing the market of 
JVlexandri^ with a fmall quantity at an high price, 
than to lower its value by increafing the quantity. 
The other circumftance which I had in view is 
more extraordinary, and affords a ftriking proof 
of the imperfedb communication of the ancients 
with remote nations, and of the ilender knowledge 
which they had of their natural produdions or 
arts. Much as the manufa&ures of (ilk were 
•admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
'Greek and Roman authors, they had not, for 
feveral centuries, after the ufe of it became com- 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the countries 
to which diey were indebted for this fisLVoUritc 
article of elegance, or of the manner in which it 
was produced. By fome, filk was fuppofed to be 
a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain tr^e$ 
jor flowers; others imagined it tp be a delicate 
fpecies of wool or cotton; and even thofe who 
had leai'ned that it was the work of an infed, 

(hew. 
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fiiew, by their defcriptions, that they had no di& 
tindl idea of the manner in which it was formed '• 
It was in confequence of an event that happened 
in the fixth century of the ChriAian asra, of 
which I fliall hereafter take notice, that the real 
zuiture of filk became known in Europe. 
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kTi\e other commodities ufually imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which I 
now proceed to give, of the cargoes fent out and 
brought home in the fljips employed in the trade 
with that country. For this we are indebted to the 
Circumnavigation of theErythracan Sea, afcribed to 
Arrian, a curious though fliort treatife, lefs known 
than it deferves to be, and which enters inta 
fome details concerning commerce, to which there 
is nothing fimilar in any ancient writer. The 
firft place in India, in which the fhips from Egypt, 
while they followed the ancient courfe of naviga- 
tion, were accuftomed to trade, was Patala in 
the River. Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, 
fome precious (lones, and fome aromatics un- 
known in India, coral, ftorax, glafs veffels of 
different kinds, fome wrought filver, money, and 
]wine. In return for thefe, they received fpices of 
various kinds, fapphires, and other gems, filk. 
{luffs, filk thread, cotton cloths^, and black 
pepper. But a far more confiderable emporium 
on the fame coaft was Barygaza, and on that 
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s%cr. account the author, Mrhom I follow here, defcribet 

II* 

its fituation^ and the mode of approaching it> with 
great minutenefs and accuracy. Its iituatidn 
correfponds entirely with that of Baroach, on the 
^eat river Nerbuddah, down the ftream of which, 
or by land-carriage, from the great city of Tagara 
acrofs high moimtains *, all the productions of the 
interior country were conveyed to it. The articles 
of importation and exportation in this great mart 
were extenfive and various. Befides thefe already 
mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, 
tin, lead, ghdies or fafhes of curious texture, 
inelilot, white glafs, red arfenic, black lead, gold 
dnd fitver coin. Among the exports he mentions 
the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
fabrics of xrotton, both plain and ornamented with 
Kowerg, and long pepper \ At Mufiris, the n^xt 
emporium of note on that coaft, the articles im- 
ported were much the fame as at Barygaza^ but 
as it lay nearer to the eaftem parts of India, 
^d feons to have had much communication with 
thittn, the commodities exported from it wete 
more, numerous and more valuable. He fpecifies 
|»2drticularly pearls in great abundance and of extra- 
ordinary beauty, a variety of filk ftuffs, rich per- 
fixmes, tdrtoife-fhell, different kinds of tranfpareiit 
gems, efpecially diamonds, and pepper in large 
quantities, and of the bell quality \ 



• See NOTE XXVI. 
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Th|£ juftnefs of the account gWen by this 
author of the articles imported from laSai^ is 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the Iik&mi 
commodities fubjedl to the payment of duties are 
enumerated \ By comparing tfaefe two accooEts^ 
we may form an idea tolerably exad, of the nature 
and extent of the trade with India in ancient 

» 

times. • 

As the flate of fociety and manners among 
the natives of India^ in the earlieft period in 
which they are known, nearly refembled what 
we obferve among their defcendants in the pre* 
fent age ; their wants and demands were, of courfe, 
much the fame. The ingenuity of thdr own 
artifts was fo able to fupply thefe, that they 
flood little in need of foreign manufa&ures or 
produdlion?, except fome of the ufeful metals, 
which their own country did not furnifli in fuf* 
ficient quantity ; and then, al^ now, it was moftly 
with gold and filver that the luxuries of the Eaft 
were purchafed« In two particulars, however^ our 
importations from India diSi^ greatly from thofe 
of the ancients. The drefs, both of the Greeks 
tod Romans, was almoft entirely woollen, which, 
by their frequent ufe of the warm bath, was ren» 
dered abundantly comfortable. Their confumptiott 
of linen and cotton cloths was much inferior to 
that of modem times, when chefe are worn by 

^ l)igeft, lib. xxxix. tit. i?. § t$. Xft pubUcsmis et 
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perfons in every rank of life. Accordingly, a great 
branch of modem importation from that part of 
India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods ; comprehending under that mercantile 
term, the immenfe variety of fabrics which Indian 
ingenuity has formed of cotton. But as &r as I 
have obfervedy we have no authority that will juf- 
tify us in dating the ancient importation of thefe to 
be in any degree confiderable. 

In modem times, though it contuiues flill to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried 
on with India, yet, together with the articles that 
minifter to it, we import to a confiderable extent, 
various commodities which are to be confidered 
merely as the materials of our domeflic manufac- 
tures. Such are, the cotton-wool of Indoftan, the 
filk of China, and the falt*petre of Bengal. But, 
in the accounts of ancient importations from India, 
raw filk and filk-thread excepted, I find nothing 
mentioned that could ferve as the materials of any 
home-manufafture. The navigation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the quantity of 
unwrought filk with which they were fupplied, ' 
by means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
been fo fcanty, that the manufadlure of it could 
not make an addition of any moment to their do- 
meftic induftry. 

After this fuccinO: accgunt of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed to. 
inquire what knowledge they had of the countries 

~ beyond 
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beyond the/ports of Mufiris and Barace, the ut- 
mod boundary towards the Eaft to which I have 
liither to traced their prbgrfefs. The audior of the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, whofe 
accuracy ofdefcriptioii juftifies the tonfidence wkh 
which I have fdllo^ed him for fome time, feems 
to have been little acquainted with that part of the 
coaft which ftretchcs firoin Batace towards the 
fouth. ' He' iflentions, indeed curforily, ■ two or 
three difiereht ports, but gives no intimation that 
any of them were- ftaples -of the commerce with 
Egypt. He haftens toComar; or Cape Comorin, 
the' fouthemmdft point of * the Indian peninfiila ; 
aAd his defcription'of Jt h fb accurate, and fo con- 
formable to its real ftate.V'^as |hews his information 
coricerniiig it to have been perfeftly authentic*: Near 
to this he places the pearl ;filhei^ of Colchps,. the 
modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame with that 
now carried on by the Dutch in the ftreight which 
feparates the ifland of Ceylon from the continent j 
as adjacent to this he mentions three different 
ports, which appear to have been fituated on the 
eaft fide of the peninfula now known ',by the 
, name of the Coromandel coaft. He defcribes thefe 
as emporia, . or ftations of trade * ; but from an at- 
tentive cojifider^ition of fome circumftances in his 
account qf ttiem^ I think it* probable that the {hips 
from Berenice did not fail to any of thefe; ports, 
though they were fupplied, ' as "he informs us> with 
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the commodities brought from Egypt, as well as 
with the pri3du£)iaQs of the oppofite coaft of the 
'peninfula ; but tbefe feeiu to have l^en imported 
in country Jhips ^ It was ^ewifein veffels of theff 
own, varying in form and burden; and 4ift9iguilhed 
by different names, fome of which he meutiond, 
,that they traded with the Golden Qherfcmefus^ or 
kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near the 
Ganges. . Not far from the mouth of that river hp 
places an ifland, which he defcribes as (ituate^ 
under the rifing fuq, a^d as the lafl regicHi in the 
Eafl that was inhfibited s. Of all thefe patts of 
India, the Author ojF^e^ Circumnavigation appears 
to have : had very flender knowledge,, as is manL. 
fed, not only from what be mentions concerning 
this^ iipaginary ifland, and from his not attempting 
to defcribe them, but from his relating, with the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, which always 
accompany and charafterife ignorance, that thefe 
remote regions were peopled with cannibals, 'and 
men of uncouth and monftrous forms K 

I HAVE been mduced to beftow this attention 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, becaufe the Au- 
thor of it is the firft ancient writer to whom we are 
indebted for any knowleclge.of the eaftem coaft 
of the great peninfula of India, . or of the coun- 
tries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, who cbm- 



^ Towiita «-^o^au s Peripl. p. j6, 
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pofed his great work on geography in the reign 
of Auguftus, India, particularly the mofl: eaftem 
parts of it, ' was little known. He begins his 
defcription of it with requefting the indulgence of 
his readers, on account of the fcanty information 
he could obtain with refpeft to a country fo re- 
mote, which Europeans had feldom vifited, and 
many of them tranfienily only, in the funftions of 
military fervice. He obfcrves that even commerce 
had contributed little towards an accurate inveftiga- 
tion of the country, as few of the merchants from 
Egypt, and tne Arabian Gulf, had ever failed as 
far as the Ganges; and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of con- 
fidence could fcarcely be expe&ed. His defcrip- 
tioils of India, particularly its interior provinces, 
are borrowed almoft entirely from the memoirs of 
Alexander's officers,, with fome flender additions 
from more recent accounts, and thefe fo few in 
number, and fometimes fo inaccurate, as to fur- 
nifli a ftriking proof of the fmall progrefs which 
the ancients had made from the time of Alex* 
ander, in exploring that country. When an au- 
thor, poffeffed of fuch difcernment and induiby as 
Strabo, who vjfited in perfon feveral diftant regions, 
that he might be able to defcribe them with 
greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges enters 
the ocean by one mouth \ we are warranted in 
concluding, that in his time there was either no 
dire& navigation carried on to that great river, by 
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the traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this voy-^ 
age was undertaken fo feldom that fdence had not 
then derived much information from it* 

The next author, in order of time> from whom 
we receive any account of India- is the elder Pliny, 
who flouriflied about fifty years later than Strabo. 
As in the fhort defcription of India, given in his 
Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame guides with 
fitrabo, and feems to have had no knowledge of 
the interior country, but what he derived from the 
Memoirs of the Officers who ferved under Alex- 
ander and his immediate fucceffors, it is unnecef- 
fary to examine his defcription minutely. He has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for which 
he was indebted to more recent difcoveries. The 
one IS the account of the new courfe of navigation 
from the Arabian Gulf to the coaft of Malabar, 
the nature and importance of which I have already 
-explained. The other is a defcription oi the ifland 
of Taprobana, which I fhall confider particularly, 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has contributed 
towards our knowledge of the ancient ftate of the 
Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publifhed his works 
about fburfcore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguifhed for his perfevering induftry, and 
talent for arrangement, rather than for an in- 
ventive genius ; geography has been more indebted 
to him for its improvement, than to any other 

philofopher. Fortunately for that fcience, in form- 
ing 
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|pg his general fyftem of geography, he adopted sect. 
the ideas, and imitated the'praftice of Hipparchus, 
^who lived near four hundred years before his 
time. That great philofopher was the firft whq 
attempted to make a catalogue of the ftars. Li 
order to afcertain their pofition in the heavens urith 
accuracy, he meafured their diftance from certain 
circles of the fphere, computing it by degrees, either 
from eaft to weft, or from north to fouth. The 
former was denominated the longitude of the ftar, 
the latter its latitude. This mode he found to be 
of fuch utility in his aftronomical refearches, that he 
applied it with no lefs happy eflfeft to geography ; 
and it is a circuniftance worthy of notice, that it 
was by obferving and defcribing the heavens, men 
were firft taught to meafure and delineate the earth 
with exadnefs. This method of fixing the pofition 
of places, invented by Hipparchus, though known 
to the geographers betWeen his time and that of 
Ptolemy, and mentioned both by Strabo ^ and by 
Pliny \ was not' employed by any of them. Of 
this negleft the moft probable account feems to 
be, that as none of them were aftronomers, they 
did not fully comprehend all the advantages geo- 
graphy might derive from this invention". Thefe 
Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life to the im- 
provement of aftrpnomy, theoretical as well as 
praiftical, pcrfeSly difcerned, and, as in both Hip- 
parchus was his guide, he, in |;iis famous treatife on 

^ Lib. ii. * Nat. Hift. lib. ii. c. la. a6. 70. 

^ See NOTE XXVII. 
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geography, defcribed the different parts of the 
earth according to their longitude and latitude. 
Geography was thus eftabliflied upon its proper prin-^ 
ciples, and intimately conne£ted with aftronomi« 
cal obfervations and mathematical fcience. This 
work of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimation 
among the ancients". During the middle ages, 
both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 
Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, 
were fubmitted to with a(n affent as implicit as 
was yielded to thofe cf Ariftotle in all other de- 
partments of fcience. On the revival of a more 
liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth century, 
the merit of Ptolemy's improvements in geography 
was examined and recognized ; that fcientific lan- 
guage which he firft rendered general, continues to 
be ufed, and the pofition of places is ftill afcertained 
in the fam^ diftinft and cpmpendibus manner, by 
fpecifying their longitude and latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general prin- 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in 
the application of them j and, as that philofopher 
had arranged all the conftellations, he ventured 
upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the 
regions of the earth which were thea known, and 
with minute and bold decifion he fixed the lon« 
gitude and latitude of the moft remarkable places 
in each of them. All his determinations, however, 
gre not to be confidered as the refult of ac^tual 

^ Sec NOTE XXVm. 
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ob£»rvation, nor did Ptolemy publiih them asfuch. s e c t. 
Agronomical fcience was confined, at that time, 
to a few countries. A confiderable part of the 
globe was little vifited, and impepfefily defcribed. 
The ^{xtxQii of a fmall number of places only had 
been fixed with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy 
was therefore obliged to confult the itineraries 
and furveys of the Roman empire, which the poli- 
tical wifdom of that great fiate had completed 
witi}. immenfe labour and expenfe ^ Beyond the 
precindls of the empire, he had nothing on which 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of 
travellers. Upon thefe all his conclufions M'ere 
founded ; and .a$ he refided in Alexandria at a 
time when the trade from that city to India was 
carded on to its utmoft extent, this fituation might 
have been expeded to afford him the means of 
procuring ample infoi:mation concerning it. But 
either from. the imperfed manner in which that 
country was explored in his time, or from his 
placing too much confidence in the reports of 
perfons who had vifited it with little attention 
or difcernment^ his general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the moil erroneous 
that has bean tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
By an aflonifhing miftake, he has made the pen- 
mfula of India ftretch from the Sinus Barygazentis, 
9r Gulf pf : Cambay , from weft \s> eaft, inftead of 
extending, according to its real direction, from 
jiorth to fouth ''. This '.error will appear the more 

. See NOTE XXIX. p Geogr. lib.i. c. 17. 
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unaccountable when vrt recoiled that Megafthencs 
had publifhed a meafurement of the bidian pen** 
infula, which approaches near to its true dimen- 
iions; and that this had been adopted, with 
fome variations, by Eratofthenes, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, ^and Pliny, who wrote prior to tlie 
age of Ptolemy ^ 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general di« 
menfions of the Indian continent, his informa- 
tion with refpe£t to the country in detail, and the 
lituation of particular places, was more accurate ; 
and he is the firft author poffefled of fuch know- 
ledge as enabled hirti to trace the fea-coaft, to 
mention the moft noted places (ituated upon it, and 
to fpecify the longitude and latitude of ^ach 
from Cape Comorin eaftward, to the utmofi: 
boundary of ancient navigation. WiA regard to 
fome diftrifts, particularly along the eaft fide of 
the peninfula as far as the mouth of the Ganges, 
the accoonts which he had received feem to have 
been fo far exad, as to correfpond n^ore nearly 
perhaps with the adual ftate of the country, than 
the defcriptions which he gives of any other part 
of India. M. D'Anville, with his ufual induftry 
and diCcernment, has confidered the principal 
ftations as they are fixed by him, aiid" finds that 

. r Stnbo, Kb. zv. loio. B. Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 3, 4. 
Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 148. PUn, Nat. Hift. ft. vi. <>. at. 
See NOTE XXXI. 
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they correfpond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the nu)uth 
of the river Cauverl, MafuUpatam, Point Gorde- 
ware, &c. It is fordgn to the objeft of this 
Difquiiltion to enter into fuch a minute detail; 
but in feveral inftances we may obferve, that not 
€nly the conformity of pbiition^ but the fimi* 
kiity of ancient and modenf names, is very ftrik* 
ing. The great river Gauveri, is by Ptolemy 
named Chabo-is ; Arcot, in the interior country, v^ 
Arcati Regia; and probably the whole coafthas 
received its prefent name of Coroinandel from Sor 
Mandulamj or the kingdom of Sorae, which is &» 
tuated upon it '• 

Ik the courfe of one hundred and diirty.fiz 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended ; the latter geographer 
had acquir;ed^ fuch an acceflion of new informs^ 
tion concerning the Ganges, that be menticms 
the names of fix different mouths of that river, 
and defcribes their pofitions. His delineation, how- 
ever, of that part of India which lies beyond the 
Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its general form, 
than that which he gave of the peninfula, and bears 
as little refeinblance to the adual pofition of thofe 
countries* He ventures, neverthelefs, upon a fur- 
vey of them, fimilar to that which he had made of 
the other great divifion of India, which I have al"> 

• TxtAem. Geagr. Kb. vi. c. i, D'Anville, Afttiq. dt 
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^ ^u. ^' J'eady examinecl. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft^ fome of which he diftinguiflies 
as emporia ; but whether that name was given to 
them on account of their* being ftaples of trade to 
the natives, in their traffic carried on from one 
(Mrid of India to another, or whether they were 
ports, to which vcffels from the Arabian Gulf re- 
forted direftly, is not fpecified. The latter I flioold 
think to be the idea which Ptolemy means to con- 
vey ; but thofe regions of India were fo remote, 
and, from the timid and flow courfe of ancient 
navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them \& extremely de- 
feSive, and his defcriptions more obfcure, more 
inaccurate, and lefs conformable to the real ftate 
of the country, than in any part of his geography. 
That peninfula to which he gives the name of the 
Golden Cherfonefus, he delineates as if it ftretched 
direftly from north to fouth, and fixes the latitude 
of Sabana Emporium, its fouthern extremity, three 
degrees beyond the line. To the eafl of this pen- 
infula he places what he calls the Great Bay, and 
in the moll remote part of it the flation of Catigara, 
the utmoft boundary of navigation in ancient times, 
to which he afligns no lefs than eight degrees and 
a half of fouthern latitude. Beyond this he de- 
clares the earth to be altogether unkiiown, and 
afferts that the land turns thence to the weflward, 
and ftretches in that diredion until it joins the pro- 
montory of PrafTum .in- Ethiopia^ which^ accord* 
ingto his idea, terminated the continent of Africa 

to 
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to the fouth K In confequence of this error, no 
lefs unaccountable than enormous, he muft have 
believed the Erythraean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, to 
be a vaft bafon, without any communication with 
the ocean ". 

Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra- 
vellers have involved the geography of Ptolemy, 
M. D'Anville has attempted to bring order; and, 
with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions with 
refpedl to fome capital pofitions, which have the 
appearance of being well founded. The peninfula 
of Malacca is, according to him, the Goldeii Cher- 
fonefus of Ptolemy ; but inftead of the direftioii 
whicii he has given it, we know that it bends fome 
degrees towards the eaft, and that Cape de Romania, 
its fouthern extremity, is more than a degree to the 
north of the line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders 
as the Great Bay of Ptol^smy, but the pofition on 
the eaft fide of that Bay, correfponding to Cati- 
gara, is adlually as many degrees to the north 
of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be fouth 
of it. Beyond this he mentions an inland city^, 
to which he gives the name of Thinse or Sinac 
Metropolis. The longitude which he afligns to it, i$ 
one hundred and eighty degrees from his firft me- 

* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c.3. 5.- D'Anville, Aiit,de 
I'Jpde, 187. 
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ridian, in the Fortunate liland, and is the utmoft 
point towards the Bail to which the ancients had 
advanced by fea. Its latitude he calculates to be 
three degrees fouth of the line. If, with M. 
D'Anville, we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa^ 
in the weftern part of the kingdom of Cochin- 
China, to be the fame with Sinae Metropolis, 
Ptolemy has erred in fixing its pofition no lefs than 
fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude** 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the remote, 
parts of Afia, have been rendered more confpicu- 
ous by a miftaken opinion of modern times ingrafted 
upon them. ' Sinae, the moil diftant ftation men- 
tioqed in his geography, has fuch a near refem- 
blance in found to China, the name by which the 
greatefl and moft civilized ^empire in the Eafb is 
known to Europeans, that, upon their firft acquaint- 
ance with it, they haftily concluded theni to be 
the fame ; and of conl'equence it was fuppofed that 
China was known to the ancients, though no point 
feems to be more afceftained, than that they never 
advanced by fea beyond that boundary which I 
have allotted to their navigauon. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I fhall next ex* 

* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3. D'Anvillc, Limites da 
Monde conudes Anciens au-dda du Gauge. Mem. de 
Literat. xxxii. 604, &c. Ant. de Tlnde, Snpplem. i. 1619 
&c. See NOTE XXXIIL 
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amine what additional knowledge of that country sect. 
they acquired from their progrds by land* It «p>> 
pears (as I have formerly related) that there wai 
a trade carried on early with India through the 
provinces that ftretch along its northern frontien 
Its various produdions and manuiadures were 
tranfported by land-carriage, into the interior 
parts of the Perfian dominions-, or were conveyed^ 
' by means of the navigable rivers which flow 
through the Upper Afia, to the Cafpian Sea, and 
from that to the £uxine« While the fuccef- 
fors of Seleucus retained the dominion of the Eaft, 
this continued to be the mode of fupplying their 
fubjeds with the commodities of India. When the 
Romans had extended their conquefts fo far that 
the Euphrates was the eaftem limit of their empire, 
they found this trade fUU eftabliihed, and as it 
opened to them a new communication with the 
Eafl, by means of which they received an additional 
fupply of luxuries for which they had acquired the 
higheft relifh, it became an objedl of their policy 
to proted and encourage it. As the progrefs pf 
the caravans or compsmies of merchants, ' which 
travelled towards the countries whence they re- 
ceived the mod valuable manufadurcs, particularly 
thofe of iilk, was often interru{)ted, and rendered 
dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired 
pofleflion of all the provinces which extend from 
the Cafpian Sea to that part of Scythia or Tartary 
which borders on China, the Romans endeavoured 
to render this intercoiirfe more fecure by a nego- 
ciadion with one of the monarchs of that great em- 

9 pire. 
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» B c T. jMrc. Of this Angular tranfadion there is, indeed^ 
no reftige in the Greek or Roman writers ; cur 
knowledge of it is derived entirely from tKe Chinefe 
hiftorians, by whom we are informed that Antoun, 
(the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the king of the 
people of the Weftem Ocean, fent an embafly with 
this view to Oun-ti, who reigned over China in 
the hundred and fixty fixth year of the Chriftian 
sera ^* What was the fuccefs of this attempt is not 
known, nor can we fay whether it facilitated fuch 
an intercourfe between thefe two remote nations 
as contributed towards the fupply of their mutual 
wants. The defign certainly was not unworthy of 
the enlightened emperor of Rome to whom it is 
afcribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting this 
trade with China, a confiderable part of the ex- 
tenfive countries to the eaft of the Cafpian Sea mud: 
have been traverfed ; and though the chief induce- 
ment to undertake thofe diftant joumies was gain, 
yet, in thecourfe of ages, tbere muft have mingled 
among the adventurers, perfons of curiofity and 
abilities, who could turn their attention from com- 
mercial objefts to thofe of more general concern. 
From them fuch information was procured, and 

_ t 

fubjeded to fcientific difcuffion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defcriptioa of thofe inland and remote 

y Memoire fur les Liaifons et le' Commerce des Romains, 
tvec les Tartares et les Chinois, par M. de Guignes. Mem. 
d^ Literat. xxxii. 35 j, 5cc. 
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• regions of Afia *, fully as accurate as that of feveral 
countries^ of which, from their vicinity, he may 
have been fuppofed to have received more diftin6l 
accounts. The fartheft point towards the £aft, to 
which his knowledge of this part of Afia extended, 
is Sera Metropolis, which from various circunv- 
ftances appears to have been in the fame fituation 
' with Kant-cheou, a city of fome note in Chen-fi^ 
the moft wefterly province of theChincfe empire. 
This he places in the longitude of one hundred and 
feventy-feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three 
degrees to the weft of Sinse Metropolis, which 
-^he had defcribed as the utmoft limit of Afia dif- 
covercd by fea. Nor was Ptolemy's knowledge of 
this diftria of Afia confined only to that part of 
it through which the caravans may be fuppofed to 
have proceeded diredly in their route eaftward ; he 
had received likewife fome general information con- 
cerning various nations towards the north, \yhich, 
according to the pofition that he gives them, oc- 
cupied' parts of the great plain of Tartary, extend- 
ing confiderably beyond Laffa, the capital of Thibet, 
and the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of feveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncommon 
precifion, that we can hardfy doubt of their having 
been afcertained by aftual obfervation. Out (rf 
:many inftances of this, I fhall felecft three, of 
places fituated in very different parts of the country 

* Lib.vi. c. n-^-iJ. 
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under review. The latttu^ of Nagam, on the 
river Cophene8> (the modern Attack,) is^ according 
to Ptolemy, tfairty^two degrees and thirty minutes, 
which coincides precifely with the obfervation of an 
Eaftem geographer quoted by M. D'Anville \ The 
latitude of Maracanda, or S^unarcand, as fixed by 
him, is tfairty-niiie degrees fifteen minutes. Ac- 
cording to the Aftronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, 
the grandfon of Timur, whofe royal refidence was 
in that dty, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven 
minutes »>. The latitude of Sera Metropolis, m 
Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fifteen minutes t; 
that of Kant-cheou, as determined by the Jefuit 
Miilionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I h^ve enu- 
merated thefe (Iriking examples of the coincidence 
of his calculations with thofe eflabliihed by modem 
obfervationsi for two reafons : One, becaufe they 
clearly prove that thefe remote parts of Afia had 
been examined with fome confiderable degree of 
attention J the other blscaufe I feel great fatisfac- 
tion, after having been obliged to mention feveral 
errors and defeats in Ptolemy*^ geography, in 
rendering juftice to a philofopher, who has con- 
tributed fo much towards the improvement of that 
feience. The fads which I have produced afford 
the ftrongcd evidence of the extei^t of his infomuh 
tion, as well as the juftnefs of his concI^fion6 co^ 
ceming countries with which, from iheijr remote 
fitu^aition, we might have fuppofed him to b^ leaft 
acquainted. 

^ EclaircifTements^ &c. Euglifh Timnflation, p» io« 
. ^ Tab. Geogr. ap. Hudfon. Geogr, Minore8>iii. 145- 
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Hitherto I have confined my refearelies con- 
cerning the knowledge which the ancients had of 
India, to the continent ; I return now to coiifider 
the difcoveries which they had made, of the Iflandi 
iituated in various parts df the ocean with which 
It is furrounded^ and begin as I propofed, with 
Taprobane, the greateft tod mod valuable of them. 
This iiland lay fo direftly in the courfe of navi- 
gators who ventured beyond Cape Comorin, tfyt-^ 
cially when, according to the ancient mode of 
failing, they feldom ventured far from the coafty 
that its pofition one Ihould have thought, muft 
have been determined with the utmoft preciflon. 
There is, however, hardly any point in the geo- 
graphy of the ancients more undecided and un^i 
certain. Prior to the age of Alexander the Great,- 
the name of Taprobane was unknown in Europe, 
in confequence of the a£live curiofity with which* 
he explored every country that he fubdued or 
vifited, fome information concerning it feems to 
have been obtained: From his time almoft every ^ 
writer on geography has mentioned it; but their 
accounts of it are fo various, and often fo con-^ 
tradidory, that we can fcarcely believe them to 
be defcribing the fame ifland* Strabo, the earlieft 
writer now extant, from whom we have any par- 
ticular account of it, affirms that it was as large- 
as Britain, and fituated at the diftance of fevett days', 
accordmg to fome reports, and according to' other, 
of twenty days failing from the fouthem extremity 
of the Indian peninfula ; from which, contrary to 
ifirhat is known to be it| real pofition, he defcribes 
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it as ftretching towards the weft above five hua- 
dred ftadia% Pomponious Mela^ the author next 
in order of time^ is uncertain whether he i^ould 
confider Taprobane as an iiland, or as the begin- 
ning of another world ; but as no perfon, he fays, 
bad . ever failed round it, he feems to incline to- 
wards the latter opinion ^ Pliny gives a more 
ample defcripticn of Taprobane, which inftead of 
bringing any acceffion of light, involves every 
thing relating to it in additional obfcurity. After 
enumerating the various and difcordant opinions 
of the Greek writers, he informs us, that ambaf- 
fadors were fent by a king of that ifland to the 
emperor Claudius, from whom the Romans learned 
feveral things concerning it, which were formerly 
unknowp, particularly that there were five hun- 
dred to^ns in the ifland, and that in the centre of 
it there was a lake three hundred and feventy-five 
miles in circumference, Thefe ambafladors were 
aftonifhed at the fight of the Great Bear and the 
Pleiades, being conftellations which did not appear 
in their fky ; and were ftill more amazed when 
they beheld their (hadows point towards the north, 
and the fun rife on their left hand, and fet on their 
right- They affirmed too, that in their country 
the moon was never feen until, the eighth day after 
the change, and continued to be vifible only to the 
jfirteenth *. It is furprifxng to find an author fo 
intelligent as Pliny relating all thefe clrcumftances 

c Strabo, lib. li. 124. B. 180 B. 192. A. lib. xv. 10x2. B. 
^IXr Situ Orbi5| libt m« c. 7. « Nat. Hi&. lib. vi. c. 32. 
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'does not ^ftika"iB$««,* Ihit^' vhat' Ae iiiibaffi«IoV4 

• Tepo?fe4''^oftfeeirtfing-tfe appearatfce of tlhfe iric&rt, 

couMliO* tafce place Jn any l;egioh' of thte caithv ' ' 

^ ; . j^ < - i • . . . i ««, 

•" pToi^*«rY, though fo near to the ag6 of Plm^, 
iexxa% to have been altogether unacquainted witk 
his defcription of Taprobane, or with the enibafiy 
to the emperor Claudiusl He places that ifland 
oppofite to Cape Comorin, at no great diftance 
from the continent, and delineates it as ftretching 
from north to fouth no lefs than fifteen degrees, 
two of which he fuppofes to be fouth of the 
Equator ; and if his reprefentation of its dimenfipns 
had been juft, it was well entitled from its magni- 
tude to be compared with Britain ^ Agathemeru^ 
who wrote after Ptolemy, and was well acquainted 
with' his geography, confidefs Taprobane as the 
largefl of aU iOands, and aiQgns to Britain only the 
fecpnd place ^ 

From this diverfity of the defcriptions given 
by ancient writers, it is nbt furprifing that the 
nlodernfi fliould have entertained very diflFerent fen- 
tiraents with refpeft to the ifland in the Indian 
Ocean which was to be confidered ais the fame with 
the Tapyobane of the Greeks and Romans. As 
both PKny and Ptolemy defcribe it as lying in patt 
to the fouth of J. the Equator, fome learned men 

( Ptol. Kb. vii. c. 4. D'Anville, Ant. de I'Inde, p, i4«. 
i Lib* ii* c. S. apud Hudfon. • Geogr. Miaor^ vol. ii. 
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iiafdiiitai^ ^uiriatia to b^ t^ 
to t^s ieknp&pn^ 3ut the great diibai^G^ of Su^* 
pui^ fyffn the peolofuH of ledi^ 60^ ifon ,4^or4 
with any acco\ii^t which thie Ore^ pf Itioimv 
writers Ycwe given of the fituaiion of Taprobanc^ 
ffkd we have ap ^vli&nce that the a^vigatia]^ of the 
/|nciei|t$ €v^ expended fo £^r as Simtdtnu Tb( 
f>fmian izu>re generally received is^ that the Tapco* 
bane of the ancients is the iii^d of Ccjrlon ; and 
AQt only its vicinity to the continent of India, biit 
the general form of the ifland, as delineated b^ 
Ptolemy^ as well as the poiition of feveral places in 
it, mentioned by him, eftablifli this ojAiion (not- 
withftanding feme extraordinary miftakes, of which 
i fimtt afterwards take notice) v^ith a great degree 
ef certainty. 

: The other iflands to the caft of T^qmAane, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, . might by (hewn (if fuch 
a detail were neceffary) to be the Andaipiaa and 
Nicobar iflands in the Gulf of Bengal, 

After this long, . and, I am afraid^ tedious in- 
veftigation of the progrefs made by the ancient^ 
in exploring the di&rent parts of India^ and after 
tracing them as far as they advanced towards the 
£afl either by &a or land, I ihall oier fome gene- 
ral remaii^ concerning the mode in Which their dE^ 
covedes were. conduced, and tKe degree of con- 
fidence with which we may rely on the accounts 
of them, which could not have been offered yetth the 
fame advantage until this inveftigation wasfiniftied, 

4 Th« 
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the figut« 4&f dtt v^Ia esi^, ^§ &st ^ k iKMrbSAi 




of the «)ih^ ..Sam^ «£ rfiefe piaf^ are m^mU^ 
bjr> ^eipidolgaa aoxjl^ pt^^ter (e)urIy-Gjreekt5n!ti^M»> rJ^"^ 
mpi^p^ prtf>(;tp ihofe>st}u<^;waFefptt»ed Jo pcdaf 
«► illil^sttelth^gdQgr^phy of Ptdemy,'j|afe ;iFe9«:iik 

sdiofbr tirtte$, tfli i cojpdS^ttftftfe of*Mi4](idi')it.i§ very 
lliffil^^b .^,90]i^ei!v^ w^(;iai;# t^r relative Tm^t^oil 

geographers, unlefs \vhen it is precifely afcefv 
tained b/ meafurement*'.' As foon, however, as 
{ihe- DMxIe of mait^kijog; tbe-^iu^tipfi of each {^ce by 
Ipedify^g it;&' longitude and hfitude wag introduced^ 
^d came to Jbe gesoerally adopted,*^ ev:^. |30JUiaii 
pauld be .defovQbed in cqin{)endbu$ ai^fcjeiMific 
laerma^,. . Bat A^^ tihe acoof^ of das Aew nif^^oii^ 
afl^ th^ iio|^yed!ieiit which gGogra{^ dctivc4 
ibm ky ddpcads tt#im &e: mcfde in w^jcb. dut 
Andnasiis^ dtimt^tisd ^ \mS^ tad iMaJsk^dt ^ 
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. Xtpj^mi^ the 9ncie9t9 pioqeeded in detmoioii^ 
l^^lamA^dd ind- loi^tude of phces ^poa^^e imf 
l^acij^tesr with the modem^y yet.jt waa^tyy ,meanf 
^. iaArwtieBts. very inferior in their ^<|n(lrui£lioa 
^ tistoib now ufed^^ and without the (am^ auuutc 

"'See NOTE Xiilt; 
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«tt«n^on. td; every cmnii9iAaiicc th)it -may uLffeft 
ike ajpQttrftcy: <>f ai^ obfecvrftt«)tv, aik ^«mtiQ|i-0f 
which: Ihng experience cnljlccaite:aeraon5bateiCtJ» 
tiecdfifty.'.Ift order to afc^AM^ tilt h^u^ «f *an^ 
placei-'^tlfti indents obfeiiwd thfe -diii^^Aft altit««fe 
»f the iiltij- ekhet by mcam bi iH^^ftiiim'bf a iprerl 
peridiculafr gnomon, or by Itiesifis '"of «ste'^iftrolabe, 
from which it vf^ eafy to compute bo* many dc* 
grefe and minutes 'the pbce of 'obferl^tion was 
diftant from the Equator. When neither of thefe 
methods could be employed, * they inferred the 
latitude of any place ftom the beft accoiiAts which 
they' could procure of -the length of its* lon*geft 
day;-' *.. ■' '^-»-..j c ..' , 

:yVi*r& refpea to'^dtitfermmiog lYit' kmgkude- of 
4nyj)lace, they weremuieh more at a lofs, as there 
%as-ionly one' fet of cdeftial pha^nbmeria to which 
they coufd have recburfe. - Thefe were the-eclipfes 
of the -tnobn (for thofe **of the- fun' -were not %hen 
fb^k undSItood as -to be f^bfertieftt -Co ^he pu/. 
pkdl^ of'jge^ra^hy) : the <i|ierende':bctwteeir' the 
Vknt^-^t'-^ieli ^'4fcciipib.was Q^fenr4drto(l>egin£ir to 
end at two different places, gave immediatetyu^thf 
difference between the meridians of thofe places. 
iBiit the diffioilty of -making - thofe obferVa'tions 
tritii accuracy, and the impoffibiKty of ^ ifepeatii^ 
?Kem ofterfi rendered them of fo little ufe in geo? 
gfaphyi that the ancients in determining longitudes 
were obliged, for the moft part, to have reeotarie 
to aftual furveySjOr to the vague informatipn which 
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was to be obtained from the reckonings of failors, ' ^ JJ "^^ 
or the itineraries of travellers, 

V / 

But though the ancients, by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, could de- 
termine the pofition of places with a conHderable 
degree of accuracy at land, .it is very uncertain 
whether or not they had any proper mode of de« 
termining this at fea. The navigators of antiquity 
feem rarely to have had recourfc to aftronomical 
obfervation. They had no inftruments fuited to a 
moveable and unfteady obfervatory ; and though 
by their practice of landing frequently, they might 
in fome meafure, have fupplied. that defe£t, yet no. 
ancient author, as far as I know, has given an 
account of amy aftronomical obfervation made by 
them during the courfe of their voyage. , It feems. 
to be evident from Ptplemy, who employs fcnne. 
chapters in ihewing how geqgrapby may be im*: 
proved audits errors may ,be. feftified, from riie 
reports of navigators ^, that all their calculations 
were founded foiely upon reckoning, and were 
not the refult . of . obfervation. Even after all the 
ipiprovements which the . modema . have made in: 
the I'cience of navigation, this mod^^f computing 
by reckoning i^ known to be fo IdOft^nd uncer- 
tain, that, from it alone, . no eoncluHon can be de-^^ 
doced with toy great degree of precifion. Aihbdg^ 
lie ancients, this inaccuracy muft have been greatly 
augmented, as they wfere accuftomed in their voy* 

'Lib. i. c. 7 — 14. 

* ^4 . ages. 
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ages> hiftead of itecriog a direfb courfe which might 
have been more eafily meafui-ed, to a circuitoxu 
navigation along the coaft ; and were unacquainted 
with the Gomp^s^. or any other inftrum^it by ^hich 
its bearings might have been afcertained. We 
find, accordingly, the pofition ef many places 
which we may fuppofe to have been determined 
at fea, fixed with little €xa<ftnrfs. When, in con* 
fequ^nce of an z&xyt trade, the ports of any coun*. 
try were much frequented, the reckonings of di£-^ 
iereiit navigators, may have ferved in fome meafuro 
to corre£^ each other, and may have enabled geo* 
gr^pher$ to form th^r conclu£ons with a nearer 
apppoximatiott to truth. But in remote countries, 
which have neither been the feat of military cpera? 
tionS) nor explored by caravang 'travelling fre* 
c|ucntly ^ougli chem, ev^ry ^ng is fnore vaffne 
aad usdefiiied, and the ycfembhnte between the 
aacient defcriptjoiif of ihemi^ and their z&tab 
figure^ n ofitea fi> faint that it can iianily be traced^ 
ThtfJalituda q£ places too^ as migb^ be espe&sd^ 
ms in igmoiafi muck mm^ zoffvoMfify. known: by 
titt.qtoeientB.thatt.theiiiIoagitiidb. This ebfenalicM: 
Iqi ^iAkh tkeioauas was deteramed aw finplo,. 
vt(9i^:yiMknk% md vnvo^^ Uabfe to mueli carror*; 

il¥t^^«9fto§t }» ^mm0^.ptmS^fi, witkoiifc 

rtmtf^V^^ck 9Pi» P«rf9^ tha^ 99]^ ^. ij^t Mh 
^^». fe^ tp. ]?taK^ poflft^M^^ 4^o9£ tlie. ya^. 
i(]pt)o; qC flaces^ t^f ppQdan of wbkk M6m^ 
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I^y Ptolemy » I know not if he appfoacbe^as ae^ td 
truth in the longitude of any am, as tie has done in 
fixing the latitude of the three qitica which I foN 
merly mentioned as ^ Uril^mg^ th<mgk not fiogultor 
ki&imiepf hi^e^a^lne&t 

Xhes* ohiervations induce roe to atftere to an 
opinion^ \pMch I pr^pofed in another place ^, that 
the Greeks and Romans^ in their commercial inter*^ 
CQurfe with ladia^ were feldoin led, ather by curio- 
fity^^ cor the fcvc of gain, to vifit the more eafter» 
parts of it. A variety of particulars occur to con- 
firm this opinion. Though Ptolemy beftows the 
appellation of Emporia on feveral places fituated 
on the eoaii, -which ftreCehes fifom die eaftem 
inouth of the Ganges to the extremity of ii» 
Qolden CberfoneCus^ it is uncertain, whether from 
l^is hapng given them this name, we are to coofider 
j(|hem as harbours frequented hy fhipg ^rom Egyptt 
CMC merely by veifds of the cwiAtf. Beyond tho 
. Qolden^Cherionelus, it is. r^markabU that he mesu 
ijffns on$ Mmf^wm only "", which plainly indicates 
tk^ ii)tercQux'fe witii this xjegioa of India to have 
been very^ i^confiderable* Had voyages from th^ 
^abiapi Gulf t^ thofe cQuixtries of India beear 
M frequent as la have eatitled.Ptolemy.to fpecify £> 
nunuteiy th^ Iq^gitude. and latitude of the great 
|;(umben ,qf places whick he. me^ntions, he nuift 
in, conije(^en(;e of ti)is^ have. ac(]^ired fuch iaform* 
qitiofi ^ WQul4 k^Y^ prevented fe¥^ ^eat* errors 

Into 
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»E CT. Into which he has fallen, Kfed ft bcwi trfnal to 
double Cape Ccmorin, and to fail up the Bay of 
Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fomc of the 
ancient geographers woutd not hare been fo un- 
certain, and others fo widely miftaken, wth refpeflr 
to the fituation and magnitude of the ifland of 
Ceyton. If the merchants of Alexandria had 
often vifited the pons of the Golden Cherfonefus,' 
afld of the Great Bay, Ptolemy's ' defcriptions of 
ihtm mmft have been rendered more correfpondcnt 
»Bf their real form, nor could he have believed fevera! 
peaces to lie beyond the line, which are in truth- 
Ibrae degrees on this fide of it. 

V . . 

But though the navrgation of the ancients may 
not have extended to the farther India, we are cer- 
lain that various commoditiefs of that country were 

9 

icEiported into Egypt, and thence were conveyed t« 
Rome, ahd'to other parts of the Empire. FVonr 
cireumflances which I have already enumerated, 
we are warranted in concltiding, thatthefe weri 
fcrought in veflcls of the country to Mirfiris, and to 
the oth^r ports on the Malabar coaft, which were, 
it that period, the ftaples of trade with Kgypt. 
In a country of fuch extent as India, where the 
Jtatural produ^ions are various, and greatly divcr- 
fified by art and induftry,' an aSive domeftic com- 
merce, both by fea and by land, muft have 
early taken place among its difietent provinces. 
Of thii we have fome hints in ancient authors ; 
and where the fources of information are fo few 
and fbfcanty, we mud reil fatisfied with hints. 

6 Among 
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tftlAbilg^the diierent claffes or cafts^ into vhkh the ^^f^J* 
l^bple of Indisi were diinded, merchants are' meo- 
^ffitedJ^'.oneP, from which we. may conclude 
"trstde^ la have been one of the cAabli(he4 occupa- 

::itionft^c4 ™^ ^' tbatxountry. From tl^ Author of 
.the.Gilrcumnavigation, of the Erythraean Sea, we 
ieam that the. inhabitants of the Coremandei coelt 
^naided in; ve&kof their own with thofe c^ Malabar; 
iliat the iiiterior trade of Barygaza was con1lder« 
^ble^ ^ ' and that jthere was, at all feafons^ a.' number 
^f couAtry (hips to be found in the ' harbow* tif 
*MufmS^ By Strabo we are informed, lAat the 
moft valuable prodiiftions of Taprobane were car* 
Tied to different Emporia of Iniiii*. Ill this way the' 
traders frorii Egypt might be fuppKed with then^ 
and thus could finifh their voyages within the year^ 
which mud have bc^n protraded much longer i£ 
they had extended as far towards the Eaft as ji 
■generally fuppofed. 

F^oM ' all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
.eaftern parts, of India, upon which he founds his 
^calculation^, not fo much from any dire£t and rc" 
^ular intercourfe . between Egypt and thefe coua» 
Jtriesj^as frgm the reports of .a few adventurei;!, 
.whom an enterprifing fpirit, or the love of gain, 

prqmpted to proceed beyond the ufual limits of 
^aavigadon. 

■ • PKn. Nat. Hid. lib. «. c. aa. 
f f<rip. M»T. Erythr. 34. 3©. ' » JJb. fi. ia4. B. 

Thowos, 
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Tbovcu^ frdte ^ age of Pcoteiny^ the tndc 
widi India coimiitted to be carried \oa fe kt £w- 
mer clunndy and both . Rcuoiei the aacient capibl 
^ the empbe, and Conftaminople, tbe new fisat 
of ^emment, \«ere' fupplied mth^ the jpredoiis 
commodhi^ of that coumry by die Msrchants df 
A)e3ta4iAri«i3 yet^ until the rl%n of the etapcnk 
jKftiniaii, we have no new inforQaation concemk^ 

ilie Ihtepcoarfewiiji theiEafl by fea-^dr the pttogrcjk 
which was made in the difcovety of jtfi; reKxa^e 
rsgkitt. Ujoder Juftinian^ Cofmas aa Eg^tiaa 
merchaat^ Sn/tbe <u>vdi^ of hi^.^trai&ck^ made fome 
voyages to.Iii^y wheobce heacij^uired^he firii»ne 
fif Iixdicdpknftes ; but afterward^ by a trsM^fitioii 
not lancQiniiteli m that fup^fUtious rage^ \^ ro- 
noimced sfi the ccmcems of t^ Ufe, and aSumed 
themon^ftic chalraAer. In the folkude' and leifare 
flf JK oelJU hr^ compofedi fever^ works^ os^ of which 
dignified by him with the name of Chrijtian^ ?V 
poff^aphy^ has reached us. The main deiign of it 
is tO'Cotnbat the oj^hion of thofe ^hiloiof)bdfS) who 
aflert the earth to be of a fphericat figuK, an4 to 
prove that it is an' oblong plane, of twelve tbou&^ 
miles in length from caft to weft, and ctf &K: 
thou&nd mifes fn breadth from north to fentfi^ 
furrounded by high walls, covered by the firmaf- 
jncnt as with a canopy or vaxik ; that the vicrffitnA 
of day and night^as occafioned by a monntaxn of 
prodigious height, frtuated in the extremicies of 
the north, round which the imk moyedi that 
when it appeared on one fide of iliis motuilauii 
the earthhwas illuniinatedi ivhen concealed on the 




otbtc fide, the oorth ivas left invdhred ia daricmoCi S 
But amid^ thofe \7ild revories, more fiiked to the 
crediillty of l^s new profeifion^ ^than to the found 
fenfe chara6teriftic of that m which he was for* 
xnerly engaged^ Cofmas feems to relate what he 
lilmfelf had pbferved m his travels^ or what be had 
learned from 'odiers, with great ihnpllcfty and r^ 
gard for truth. 

He appe2d?$ to have been well acquainted with 

&e weft coaft of the Indian Peninsula, and names 

fevoal i^es fituated upon it; hedefcribes itaa 

t|fte chief feat of the pepper trade^ and menti<«is 

Mi^, in particular, as one of the moft freqwilte4 

ports on that account % From Mak, it is prob;d>le 

that thb fide of the continent has derived ks mo«> 

dero name of Malabar ; and the clufter of iflaads 

contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. From hioi 

too we learn, that the iiland of Tabrohane» which 

he fuppofes to lie at an equal diilance Irom the 

Perfian Oulf on the weft^ and the country of tb9 

SmsRf an the eaft, had become, in confequence of 

this commodious fituation, a great ftaple <^ trade i 

that into k were imported the filk of the Sina^ 

find the precious fpices of the eaUern countries^ 

whi<di weiie conveyed thence to all parts of India^ 

to Pera^^ aM to the Arabian Gulf. Tothisifland 

he gives the pame of $ielediba % nearly the famQ 

^ Colmai ^« Montfkucon Colkd. Fatrum^ ii. iijt 
&c. 138. 

' Cpfm. lib. 11. p. JigS* lib* xi* {^7. • ' Lib. xi. 335* 

with 
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si^CT. wlth^tbat of Sdendib^ or Serendib> by whichiitiis 
^^* . ftill known all over the EaiL 

To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firfl: 
mformation of a new rival to the Romans in trade 
having appeared in the Indian feas. The Perfiansy 
after having evertumed the empire of the Farthians, 
and re-eflabliflied the line of their ancient mo- 
narchs, fecm to have furmounted entirely the aver- 
fion of their anceftors to maritime exertion, and 
made early and vigorous efforts in order to acquire 

a (hare in the lucrative commerce with India* 
All its confiderable ports were frequenbed by 
traders from Perfia, who^ in return for foine prb^ 
duftions of their own country in requefl among the 
Indians, received the precious commodit]es> which 
they conveyed up the Perfian Gulf, and by. means 
of the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris, diftributed 
them through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perfia to India was much ihorter 
than that from Egypt, and attended, with lefs ex* 
pence and danger, the intercourfe between the two 
countries increafed rapidly. A circumilance is men- 
tioned by Cofmas which is a (hiking proof of this. 
In moft of the cities of any note in India he found 
Chriftian churches e(labli(hed, in which the func^ 
tions of religion were performed by pritffts m-dain* 
ed by the archbiihop of Seleucia, the capital of 
the Per(ian empire, and who continued fubjed to 
lus jurifdi^on \ India appears to have been more 



t <• 



t Orfa. lib. St. 178. 

thoroughly 
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jSboroughly «q>lored at diis peiiod, thian it was in « ^^^^ 
the age oi E^tpiemy , zad a greater number of ftrangezs 
feeih to have been fettled there* It is remaikabk 
hQwever, that, according to the ajccount of CofuiaSt 
none of thefe Grangers were accuilomed to vifit 
the eallern regions of Afia, but lifted fatisfkd 
i»ith receiving their filk, their fpices, and other 
valuable produ£Uons, as they were imported into 
Ceylon^ and conveyed theuce to the various marts 
oflndia^ 

The frequency of open hoftiHties between tho 
emperor^ of Confltantinople and the monarcfas of 
Pqrila, together with the increafing rivalihlp ofdadr 
iulijefls in the trade with India, gave rife to 2m 
event which produced a considerable change in 
the namce <iS that commerce. As the ule of B\k^ 
both in dreft and furniture, became gradually 
moK general in the court of the Gredc euapeFpR^ 
who imitated aud furpalTtid the ibvereigns of A&k 
in fpiendour and magnificence ; and as China, ia. 
which, according to the concurring teftimonj 
of Oriental writers, the culture of filk was originally 
known % ftill continued to be the only country 
which produced that valuable commodity : the Per- 
fians, improving the advantages which their iitu* 
ation gave them over the merchants from the Ara-; 
hian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the mails of* 
India to which filk was brought by fea from the. 

ft 

* 

■ Lib. xi. J37. * HeH>elot Btblioth. Oikat. artic. 

Eaft. 
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Eaft. Having it Hkewife in their power to moleft 
or to cut off the caravans, which, in order to procure 
a (upfAj for the Greek empire, travelled by land 
to China, through the northerft provinces dF thek* 
kingdom, they entirely engrofled that branch of 
commerce. Conftantinople wa8 obliged to depend 
on the rival power for an article which luxury viewed 
mnd defired as efTential to elegance. The Periian^ 
with the ufual rapacity of monopolifts, raifed the 
price of filk to fach an exorbitant height ^"^ that 
Juflinian, eager not only to obtain a full and cer- 
tain fupply of a commodity which v^as become of 
kidifpenfible ufe, but folicirous to deliver the com* 
merce of the fubjedls from the exaftions of his 
enemies, endeavoured^ by means of his ally, the 
Chriftian monarch oF Abyflinia, to wreft fome 
portion of the filk trade from the Perfians. In 
this attempt he failed ; but when he leaft expefted 
A. D. 55. it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained, in fome 
meafure the objeft which he had in view. Two 
Perfian Monks having been employed as miiSona- 
ries in fome of the Chriftian churches, which were 
eftablifhed (as we are informed by Cofmas) m dif* 
ferent parts of India, had penetrated into the conn* 
try of the Seres or China. There they obferved 
the labours of the filk- worm, and became acquaint-^ 
ed with all the arts of man in working up its pro- 
diiAions into fuch a variety of elegant iFahrics^ The 
prdfped of gain, or peAaps an indignant zeal, 
excited by feeing this lucrative branch of conMuerce 

y Procop. Hid. Arcan. c. 25, 

engrofled 
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cngroffed by unbelieving nations, prompted them to 
repair to Conftantinople. There they explained 
to the emperor the origin of (ilk, as well as the 
various modes of preparkig and manufa£hiring it, 
myfteries hitherto unknown, or very imperfectly 
underftopd in Europe; and encouraged by his 
liberal promifeij, they undertook to bfihgto the 
capital a fufEcicnt number of thofe wonderful in- 
fers, towhofe labours man is fomuch indebted. 
This they accompliflied by conveying the eggs of 
the lllfe-worni in a hollow cane. They v^re. hatch- 
ed by the heat pf a dunghill, fed with the leaves 
of a wild mulberry tree, and they multiplied and 
worked in the fame maimer as in thofe climates 
where they firft became objeiEts pf human atten- 
tion and care*. Vaft iwimbers of thefe infeds 
were foon reared in different parts of Greece, par« 
Ocularly in the Feloporinefiis. Sii^il^ afteMards ui* 
(i^ttook to breed filk-worrtd with equ^l fu^cfs, 
tad wi^B imitated from time to time in fevdral 
towns of Italy. In all U):^ plac^i ^tenfive nlanu* 
fadures were eftablifbed and carried on, with filk 
of domeftic pfiro^uftictfi. TEhe demand for filk from 
the Eait diminiihed of comfe, tha fi^bjeSs of die 
Greels: emperors were no loE^er dbliged to have 
recoviffe to the PfSt&m» for- a fupply: '0f k, and 4 
confiders^ble change look place iu; the natiir<j6 of 
thp commercialr iiuercourfe ketwepa Europe ajKj 
India' 






^ Procpp. tie Bello Gothic, lib. *». c. IJ. ^ 
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SECTION in. 

Inter courfe with India from the Conqueft rf Egypt by 
ilpe Mabomedansi ta the Difcovery of the Paffdge by 
' the . Cape of Good Hope^ and the EJiablifhment 
of the Portuguefe Dominion in the Eaji. 

A BOUT fpurfcore years after the death of Juf- 

• tinian, an event happened, which occafioned 

a revolution ftill more confiderable in the inter* 

courfe • of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet, by 

publijlhing a new religion^ feems to have animated ' 

his countrymen with a new fpirit, and to have 
called forth latent paffions and talents into exertion. 
The greateft part of the Arsdbians, fatisfied from the 
earlieft time$. with national independeqce and perfo- 
nalliberty, tended their camels^ or reared their palm- 

treci 
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trees within the prccinas of thdr own pcmttfula^ 
and had little intercourfe with the reft of mankind^ 
unlefs when ^ey fallied out to plunder & caravan^ 
or to rob a trareller. In fome diftridls, hdwcver* 
they had begun to add the labours of agriculture^ 
and the bufinefs of commerce, to the occupations 
of paftoral life *. Thefe different orders of men, 
when prompted by the enthuliaftic ardour with 
which the exhortations and example of Mahomet 
inifMred them, difplayed at once, all the zeal oif 
mifiionaries, and the ambition of conqucror;s. ' 
They fpread the doftrine of their prophet, and 
extended the dominion of his fuccelTors, from 
the (hores of the Adantic to the frontier of China, 
with a rapidity of fuccefs to which there is no- 
thing fimilar in the hiftory <6f mankind. Egypt 'a.c. i^d 
was one of their earlieft conquefts ; and as they ' 
fettled in that inviting country, and kept pofli^f&oa 
of it, the Greeks were excluded from all inter; 
courfe with Alexandria, to which they had long 
reforted as the chief mart of Indisoi goods. Nor 
was this the only effeO: which the progrefs of the 
Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce of Eu- 
rope with India. Prior to their invafiOn of Egypt, 
the Arabians had fubdued the great kingdom of 
Perfia, and added it to the empire of their Ca]iphs. 
They found their new fubjeds engaged in profecut- 
ing that extenfive trade with India, and the country 
to the eaft of it, the commencement and progrefs' 
of which in Perfia I have dlr^j. mentioned ; and 

s 

» Sal«'| JComn. Rrelim. Dif. p. Z2,)^Z* 
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rived from it, that they became defirow to par* 
take of them. As the ai^v^ powers of the human 
mind^ wl^n roufed to vigoroua exertion^ in one 
linpj are mod csy^able of operating vit|i force in 
other diredioDs ; th^ Af^^hians, from impetuaus 
w;urripi'si5 foon became enterprifing merchants, 
T^^y continued to carry on the trade with India in 
its forqier channel from the Perfian Cull, but it was 
with t^af ardoqr which charadierifes all the early 
eiforts of Mahomet's followers. In a ihort time 
tl}ey advanced far beyond the boundaries of ati- 
cient navigation, and hrpiigbt many of the moft 
precioi;; ^xunmoditie^ of the £aft dire£Uy i^iu 
the countries which produced them. In ordeipt^. 
envois all the prplit arifing from the iale of 
tl^em» the caliph Omar,% a few years ^iterthe 
cpii^quqft of Perfia, founded tjie city of Bafforsi^ Q^ 
the weft^m banHs ojf the great ftream formed by 
tlje jjunGijOti^ of the Euphrates and Tigris, with 
a* view of f^c^ng the command of thefe two 
rivers, by which goods isnporled from I|)dia were 
conveyed mio all parts of Afia. With fuch dif- 
cernment w^s the Ctuation chc^en, ths^ Baffora 
foon became a place of trade hardly infepoi; ?q 
Alexandria* . ■ .^' :'^' 

' This general inforniation with refpedl to the 
trkde of the Arabians* ' with India, whith is all 

* Herbcl. BibKoth. Orient, artic. Bdfrab. Abul. Phandf. 
Hift. Dynaft. p. 113. ' ^ 

that 
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that Caii Be (Jenved- fttjm the teftonkns of flfet ^^jfj"*' 
"^iriodV'is confinittd ahcf iUuftrated by the Re- 
lation of a >Voyage' froW'tTfe 'Pei-rian'^utf 'to- 
wards the Eafl, written by aA Arabian 'rterdiaftt 
in the year of the Chriftian asra eight hundred 
ahd flKy^dnei 'tiijoiit two ; ceiitdTles aft6i' Perfia 
■ •«(ras 'fobjeaed tO the CaliphV,' 'in'd 'ei'pl^ed' 1% 
"the Corrirrfeiimry ' of another Arabian;/ Woh^d 
* likevvife 

chafm in ilie hift^i^ ' of/ mercantile coipriftiiica- 
tibii with India, 'furkiftie'k, inateriai? for defcrrbing 
" more in detdl' the extent of fhe Arabian diU 
coveries in the Eaft, ancC the' manner in wnich 
they made them. . - ?r 

'A - 
» -^ ' ' , . < ' ^ 'J 

Though, fome have imagined that '^he won- 
derful property of the "maj^net, by which it <:pm- 
municates fuch virtue to- a needle 6r' flender 
rod of irpri, as to make it point | tojvards the 

j>oles of the earthy was known iii. tlie.Ea(l Jong 
before it was obferved in ^urope, .it ;isjj;]ianifefl: 
both fronj the Relation pf' the^.Mahomej|au mer- 

•chanty and from much concurring evidence,.. that 
not only the Arabians, bijt. ^he Chii^efe^. W^re 
deftitute of this faithful guide,, and. that fjipir 
.mode of Navigation was not more ^ventu^u* 
than that of the Greeks and Romans \ ' They 
fleered fervilely along th^ coaft, feldom ftretching 
#^ut to fea fo far as to^ k)fe fight of land, and 

' See NOTE XXXVII, * *' Relation, p, 2. 8, &c^ 

*" * ^3 as 
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SECT, as th^y ibaped their cottrfe in this timid manner, 
their mode of rfsckoning wds defedive, and liable- 

to the Aime errors which I obferved in that of the 

_ • » 

. Greeks and Romans % 

NoTwiTHSTAKDiNo thcfe difadvantages, the 
progrcfs of the AraUans towards the Eaft ex* 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the boun- 
,*dary of European navigation. They became ac- 
qu^fed with Sumatra, and the oiher iflands of 
the great Indian Archipelago, and .advanced as far 
as the city . of Cant;on in China, Nor are thefe 
difcbveries to be confidered as tbe efFe£k of the 
enterprifing curibfity of individuals ; they were 
ibwing to a regular commerce carried on from the 
Ferfian Gulf with China, and all the intermediate 
countries. Many Mahomedans imitating the cx» 
aniple'of the Perfians defcribcd by Cofmas Indi- 
copleuftes, fettled in India and the countries be- 
yond . it. They were fo numerous in the city of 
Canton, that the emperor (as the Arabian au- 
thors relate) permitted them to have a Cadi^ or 
judge of their o^n feft, who decided controyerfies 
among his countrymen by their own laws, ' and 
prefided in all the f unftions of religion '. Irt other 
places ptbfelytcs were gained to the Mahomedan 
faith, and the Arabian language was ufidcrftood 
ii^d fpoken in almoll every fe'a-port of any 

. * Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahome- 
4an8 firft entered China, p. 145. . : . '# 

\ 'Relation, 7. Remarks^ p« 19. Inquiry, p. rji, &c.. 
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note. Ships from China and different places of 
India traded in the Perfian Gulf*^, and by the 
frequency-^'of mutual intercourfe, all the nations 
of th€ Eaft became better acquainted with each 
other ^ 
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A STRIKING proof of this is the new informa- 
tion concerning China aid India we receive from 
the two authors I have mentioned. They point 
out the fituation of Canton, now fo well known 
to Europeans, with a* confiderable degree of ex- 
aftnefs. They take notice of the general ufe of 
filk among the Chinefe. They are the firft who 
TTiention their celebrated manufafture of porcelane, 
which, on account of its delicacy and tranfparencyi 
they compare to glafs'. They defcribe the tea-. 
tree, and the mode of ufing its leaves j and 
from the great revenue which was levied (as they 
inform us) from the confumptioii of it, tea feems 
to have been as univerfally the favourite bever- 
age of theChiriefe in the ninth century, as it is 
at prefent *". 



Even with refpeft to thofe parts of India 
which' the Greeks and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more peiv 
fed information. They mention a great empire 
eftablifhed on the Malabir coaft, governed by mor 
narchs whofe authority was paramount to that 



• See NOTE XXXVIII. 
'See NOTE XXXIX:- 
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^ Relation, p. 8. 
^ Relation, p. 2X. 25. 
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of every power in India. Thefe mooarchs were 
diftiaguilbed by the appellation of Bukbaray a 
name yet known in India ^ and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor oi Calicut^ fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firft 
voyages of the Pbrtuguefc to India, poffeffed 
fome portion of thqir dominions. They c^ele- 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In* 
dians had made in aftronomical knowle4ge, 4 
circumAance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and affert that 
in this branch of fcience they were far fuperior to 
^e moil enlightened nations of the Eaft, on which 
account their fovereign was denominated the king 
of Wifdom". Other peculiarities in the poli* 
tical inftitution$, the mode of judicial proceed* 
ings, the paftimes and the fi^perftitions of the In* 
dians, particularly the excruciating mortifications 
^nd penajices of the faquirs, might be produced 
as proofs of the fuperior knowledge which the 
Arabians had acquired of the manners of that 

people. 

Thx fame commercial fpirit or religious zeal, 
which prompted the Mahomedans of Perfia to vifit 
the remoteft regions of the Eaft, animated the 
Chriftians of that kingdom. The Neflorian churches' 
planted in Perfia, under the proteftion firft of its 
jp^tive fovereigns, aiid afterward? of its gonqvi^rors 

^ Hcrbelgt. artic. Hend^ & BelbdOTf 
»n JCeUtion, p. 37. 58, 
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the GalipbS| were nvin\^i>us» and goramsd by re- 
Ipefkafafl^ ecclejQ&dics* They had early fent miffiaD^ 
;uries into In^i^, af)d eftabliihed churches in different 
parts of ^ ps^tiQiUarly, ^$ I have fomacrly related, 
in tfa^ Ifl?»d of Ceylpn. M^hen Jh« Arahians ex^ 
tended th^ nayiga;tion ^ h^ 9^ Qm^i^.a more 
^^mpk ^eld, hpth for. their. Qojnnsietfce and their 
Ti^si^, opened Xq, lihipir vie«f . I£ i«?e rp^y r^ly on the 
,fQjpciirri^g;.eyad^ilce of Cbriifti^ authors, in the 
f^a4^ as well as ui the Weftj cdziUirmed by the tefti* 
piony of the two "Mfaho^ied^n travellers, their 
pious labo^jr^ , wi^re att&nded with fuch fiureefsy 
that jn the ninth and l^enth Q$ni;ui:ie$ ihis number of 
Chriltians in India andi Qluna wa$ very eonixdecv 
.able "h M )^^ churches hi boirh thefe countrieB 
received all thw eqclefttftks froin Periia^ where 
they were, ordwneiJ by ihc Catholkos^ ax NeftoriiEui 
Primate, wipfe f^prems^y they acknowlqped, this' 
becanoie a regular qbannel of iQtercourfe and isUd- 
hgence; and to the combinGd efie<^ of all th^ 
C}rcuiQn:ances^ we are indebted for the informafcicii 
we receive from the two Arabaki writer;? \ coo- 
(frning thofe re^ond ef Afia which the<ireda 
^d RQinan3^ never yiiited* 

BtiT while both the MabonaediOi and ChnltiaH 
fubje£^& of the Caliphs continued to extend their 
jtnowfedge of the Eaft, the people of Europe found 
IJ^mielves excluded «^ofl entirely &om any in« 

» ^ee NOTE XL- • Rdation, p. 29- 
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SECT, icrcoiirfe with . it^ To them the great port of Alex- 
andria was now fliut, and the new lords of the Pcr- 
-fian Guif^ fatisfied with fuppjying the demand for 
Indian commodities in their own extenfive domi* 
nions, neglected to convey them, by any of tfie 
ufusd channels, to the trading towns on the Medi- 
terranean. The oj^Ient inhabitants of Cbnftan- 
tinople, and other great cities of Eiirope, bore this 
d^nvation of luxuries, to which ttey had been 
•long accufl:omed, with fuch impatience^ that all the 
aftivity of commerce was exerted^ in order to find 
JSL remedy for an evil which they deemed intolerable. 
The difficulties which were to be furmounted iti 
order to accomplifh thisi afibrd the moft ftriking 
proof of the high eilimation in whidi the commo- 
rdities^ of the Eaft were held at that time. The filk 
of China was purchafed in Chenfi, the weffemmoft. 
province of that empire, and conveyed thence by W 
♦ caravan j in a march of eighty, or a hundred days, 
to the banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, 
and carried down the ftream of that river t6 the 
-Cafpian* After a dangerous voyage acrdfs that.fei, 
/and afcending the river Cyrus as far* as it is navi- 
gable, it was conduced by a ihort land-carriage oi 
five days to the river Phafis p, which falls into the 
Euxine or Black Sea. Thence, by an eafy and 
well known courfe, it was tranfport^ to ConftantJ- 
nople. The conveyance of commodities from that 
region of the Eaft, now known by the nattie of 
Indoftan, was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofc. 

?Plin. Nat. Hift. Kb. vi.c. 17. 

Tbcy 
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They were carried from the banks of the Indus 
by a route early frequented, and which I have 
already defcribed, either to the river Oxus, or 
diredly to the (^afpian, from which they held the 
fame courfe to Conilantinople. 

It is obviotts, that only commodities of fmall 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
expence offuch a mode of conveyance j and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not only 
the cxpence, but the rifle and danger of conveying 
them, were to be taken into account. In their jour- 
ney acrofs the vaft plain extending from Samar- 

cande to the frontier of China, caravans were ex- 

» 

pofed to the affayks and depredations of the Tar- 
tars, the Huns, the Turks, and other roving tribes 
which ijnfefl: the north-eafl: of Afia, and which have 
always confiifered the merchant and traveller ^ 
their lawful prey ; nor were they exempt from 
jnfult and pillage in their journey from the Cyrui 

to the Phafis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a 
country noted, both in ancient and . in modern 
times, for the thievifli difpofition of itfi inhabitants* 

ifven under all thefe difadvantages, the trade with 
the Eaft wais carried on with ardour, Conftanti- 
nople became a confiderable mart of Indian and 
Chinefe commodides, and the wealth which flowed 
into it in confequence of this, not only added to 
the fplendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, for fome time, the decli|ie of the empire 
. ^f which it vas the capita!* 

As 
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As fisur as we may ventnTc to conjeStire, fram 
the imperfeft infonhation of cotktempdrkrf )iifto- 
lians, it was chiefly by th6 xn6de of conveyance 
which I have defcribad, periloud and operofe as it 
was, that Europe was fupplied with the commodi- 
ties of the Eaft, during more than two centuries. 
Throughout that period the Chriftians and Maho- 
mcdans were engaged in almoft uninteri*upted hof- 
tilities; profecuted with all* the animofity which 
rimlfhip for power, heightened by rdigiorrs zeal, 
naturally excites! Under circumftance^ whrch 6c- 
cafioned fucli alienation, fcomriiercial intercoiirfe 
could hardly fubfift, and the merchants of Chrif- 
tfendom either did not refort at all to Alexandriaf, 

and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for the 
commodities of the Eaft, after they were in poflef- 
fion of the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, 
furmounting their abhorrence of the Infidels, 
prompted them to . vifit the marts which they had 
long frequented, it was with much caution and 
diaruft. 

While the difficulties of procuring the produc* 
tions of the Eaft were thus augmented, the people 
of Europe became more defirous of obtaining them. 
About this time fome cities of Italy, particularly 
Amalphi and Venice, having acquired a greater 
dtgret of fecurity or independence thail they for- 
merly poffefled, began to cultivate the arts of 

domedic induffry, with an ardour and* ingenuity 

uncommon in the middle ages. The cffe£l of 

thefe 
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thefe e^ex'tioixs was fuch an increate of wealdi, as sbct. 

Ill 

created new wants and deiires, and formed a tafte . 
for elegance and luxury, which induced them to 
vifit foreign countries in order to gratify it. Among 
men in this flage of their advancement^ the pro- 
dudions of India have always been held in high 
eftimation, and from this period they were imported 
into Italy in larger quantides, and came into more 
general ufe. Several drcumftances which indicate 
thi^ revival of a commercial fpirit, are colleded by 
the induftrious Muratori^ and from the clofe of the 
feventh century, an attentive ob&rver may difcem 
faint traces of its progrefs \ 

£v£K tn enlightened ages^ when the tratifaftionsof 
nations are.obferved and recorded with the greatefl: 
care, and the ftore of hiftorical materials feems to be 
abundantly ample^ fo little attention has been paid 
to the operations of commerce, that every attempt 
towards a regular dedudion of them, has been 
foimd an undertaking of the utmoit dsficulty. 
The aera, however, to which I have conduced this 
Difquifition, is one of the periods in the anaalsi of 
mankin4 concerning which hiftory fumi£hi&i moft. 
fcanty information. As it was chiefly m th^ Gcefek. 
ei^pire, and in fome cities of Italy, that aoy efflbr^ 
were iwdc m piifocure t^e comoioditi^s pf India^ 
aixd the.i^,jher xagions of the £ail, ji^ is only from 

^ Ajitiqviit. Ital. mec^ij -fivi, ii. 400. 498., 41.9., 883^ jilSt 
894. Rer. Ita!. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoire du C9mmerce d^ la' 
JLuflJc par M. Scorer. tiQip. i. j. u. &c, 

the 
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the Hiftorians of thofe countries we can expe£k to 
find any account of that trade. But from the age 
of Mahomet, until the time when the Comneni 
afcended the throne of Conftantinople, a period of 
more than four centuries and a half, the Byzantine 
hiftory is contained in meagre chronicles, the com- 
pilers of which feldom extended their views beyond 
the intrigues in the palace, the faftions in the 
theatre, or the difputes of theologians. To them 
the monidih annalifts of the different ftates and 
cities of Italy, during the fame period, are (if pof- 
fible) hr inferior in merit, and in the early accounts 
of thofe cities which have been mod celebrated for 
their commercial fpirit, we fearch with little fuccefs 
for the origin or nature of that trade by which 
they firft rofe to eminence \ It is manifeft, how- 
ever, from the flighted attention to the events which 
happened in the feventh and eighth centuries, that 
the Italian ilates, while their coails were continually 
infefted by die Mahomedans, who had made fome 
lettlements there, and had fubjefled Sicily almoft 
entirely to their dominion, could not trade with 
Iniich confidence and fecurity m Egypt arid Syria. 
^Jffhh what implacable -hatred Chriflians viewed 
Mahomedans, as the difciples of an impoftor, is 
well known ; and as all the nations which profeffed 
the Cbriftian faith, both in theEaft and Weft, had 
nnngied the worfhip of angels and faints w!rti that 
of the Supreme Being, and had adorned their 
lurches with pictures and ftatues ; the true Mof* > 

' See NOTE XLL 
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lems confid^ed themfelyes as. the only affertors of 

the. unity of God, and bdield Chriftians of every 
denqmination with abhorrence, as. idolators. Much 
time was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, 
fo far as to render intercpurfe in any degree 
cordial. 

Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the Eaft 
continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians, or from fome improve- 
ment in their own iituation, the people of Marfeilles 
and other towns of France on the Mediterranean, 
became equally, fond of them. But the profits 
exacted by the merchants of Amalphi or Venice, 
iirom whom they received thofe precious commo. 
dities, were fo exorbitant as prompted them to 
make fome effort to fupply their own demands.* 

With this view, they not only opened a trade 
with Conftantinople, but ventured at times to vidt 

the ports of Egypt and Syria '• This eagemefs of 
the Europeans, on the one hand, to obtain the pro- 
duffions of India, and on the other hand, confider- 
able advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
fubjefts derived from the fale of them, induced 
both fo far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, 
as to carry on a traffic manifeftly for their common 
benefit. How far this traffic extended, and in what 
mode it was conduced by thefe new adventurers, 
the fcanty information which can be gathered. 

% 

f Mem., dc Literat tonit xxxyiL p. ^6j, Ice. 48J. 

from 
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SfeCT. 
III. 



from comsempoor^iy writers^ does tuoi enable me to 
trace with accuracy, ft is jkrobable^ howevsTi dat 
this commttiiication vrcntld hxvt produced ififen« 
fibly k$ ufual tSkOt^ of fainiliari2iiig. and rectfti* 
cilkig men of hoftHo ftindpUt and difcfcntlaflC 
manners to one another, and a regular coimnerc^ 
might have been eftabliflied gradually between 
Chriftians and Mahomedaas, upon fuchequal tdKns, 
that the nations of Europe might have receivei ali 
the luxuries of the Bail by the fame chamieU in 
which they were formerly tonveyed to them, fiift 
by the Tynans, then by the Greeks of Alexandria^ 
next by the Romans, and at laft.by the fiibjeOs of 
the ConilandnopoUtan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influenee of 
this grpwingcorrefpondence^ it wa^prevented from 
opers^ting with full tSc& by the Crufades, or expe# 
ditions for the recovery of the Holy Land, which, 
during two centuries, occupied the profeflors of the 
two rival religions, and^contributed to alienate them 
more than ever from each other. I have, in amo^ 
ther works contemplated mankind while imder 
the dominion of this frenzy, the mod; fmgulaar per^ 
haps, and the longeil continued, of any that occurs* 
in the hiftory of our fpecies ; and I. pointed out 
fuch effefts of it upon government, upon property, 
upon mamiei's and talte, a& were fuited to what 
were then the objeds. of my enquiry. At piefent 
my attention is confined to obferve the commer- 

t Bift. of Cailrfei V. vor. i. p. a6. eUif. ij^f 
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<5al cotrfequeiiccs of the Grufades, aiid how' fiff' ^ ^_^ '^* 
they contributed to retard or to promote the con- 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fan6ity to that cbun- 
tiy, which* the Author of our Rdigion feleded' 
as thfe place of his refiddite winle on earthy and 
in which he iccoittpliffied the' rfedeihption of man- 
kind; is a fentiment' f6 natural to the huniaH' 
mind; that,. from th6 firfl efl^blimment of Chrlf- 
tianity, th^ vifiting of the holy places in Jud^a was* 
conlidered as an exercife of piety, tending pijwer- 
fully tb awaken and. to cherifh a fpirit of de« 
vprion. Through fucceeding- ages, the pra£bce 
continued and increafed in every part of Chrift- 
endom. When Jerufalem was fubjefted to the 
Mahomedan empire, and danger was added to 
the fat%ue and expence of a dillant pilgrimage, 
the undertaking was viewed as flill more* meri- 
torious* It was fometimes enjoined * aff a penance 
to be performed by heinous tranf|^eilbrs.' It wa$ 
more frequently a duty undertaken with voIun« 
tary zeal, and in. both cafes it was deemed an 
expiadon' for all paft ojBFences. From various 
catifesi, which I have elfewhere enwaexiXi^^ ^ 
thefe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplied 
amazingly during, the tenth and eleventh cen« 
turies. Not only individual in the lower ' and' 
middle ranks of life, but perfons of fuperior 
condidon, attendedf by^ lai^e" redttu«s> • and nu- 

* Hift. of Chatks V, vol- 1. p. 27, %Z$* 
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SECT, meroiu caravans of opulent pitgrims, refoited to 
in. Jeruiideni. 

In all thdr operadons, however, men have a 
wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to intereft with thofe fundions which feem to 
be moft purely fpiritual. The Mahomedan. cara- 
vans, which, in obedience to the injun&ions of 
thfpir religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compofed, as I ihall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning, 
are provided with fuch an aflbrtment of ^oods, 
that they carry on a confiderable traffic ". Even, 
the Faquirs of India, whofe wild e^thufiafm 
feems to elevate them above all folicitude about 
the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, 
by trading in every country through which they 
travel *. In like manner, it was not by devotion 
alone that fuch numerous bands of Chriftian 
pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufalem. To 
many of them commerce was the chief motive 
of undertaking that diftant voyage, and by ex*- 
changing the productions of Europe for the more 
valuable commodities of Afia, particularly thofe 
of India, which at that time were difiufed through 
every part of the Caliphs Dominions, they en- 
riched themfelv^, and fumifhed their countrymen 



» Visigi di Ramufioj voLi. p, 151, 15 z. 
« See NOTE XLII. 
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•with fuch an additional fupply of Eaftem luxuries, sect. 
as augmented their relifh for them ^. ^^^* 

But how faint foever the lines, may be, which, 
prior to the crufades. mark the influence of 
the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com- 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the com- 
mencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the 
eye of every obferver. Various circumftances 
concurred towards this, from an enumeration of 
which it will appear, that by attending to the 
progrefs and eflfeas of the Crufades, confider- 
able light is thrown upon the fubjeO: of my in- 
quiries. Great armies, condufted by thp moft 
illuftrious princes and nobles of Europe, and 
compofed of men of the mofl enterprifing fpirit 
in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards Pale- 
ftine, through countries far advanced beyond thofe 
which they left, in every fpecies of improvement. 
They beheld the dawn of profperity in the re- 
publics of Italy, which had begun to vie with 
each other in the arts of indiiftry, and in their 
eflForts to engrofs the lucrative commerce with 
the Eaft. They next admired the more advanced 
ftate of opulence and fplendour in Conftantino- 
ple, raifed to a pre-eminence above all the cities 
then known, by its extenfivc* trade, particularly 
that which it carried on with India, and the cbun-* 
tries beyond it. They' afterwards ferved in thofe 

r Gul. Tyr.. lib. xvii, c. 4. p. 933 ap. Gefta Dei per 
Francos. ' . 
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provinces of Afia through which the commodities 
of the £a(l were ufually conveyed^ and became 
mailers jof feveral cities which had been ftaples 
of that trade. They eftabliihed the kingdom of 
Jerufalem, which fubdfted near two hundred years. 
They took pofleflion of the throne of the Greek 
empire, and governed it above half a century, 
Amidft fuch a variety of events and operations, 
the ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradu- 
ally opened and improved ; they became acquaint- 
ed with the policy and arts of the people whom 
they fubdued ; they obferved the Xources of their 
wealthy and availed themfelves of all this know* 
ledge, Antioch and Tyre, when conquered by 
the Crufaders, were flourifhing cities, inhabited 
by opulent merchants, who fupptied all the na« 
tions trading in the Mediterranean with the pro- 
dudlions of the Eaft*^ and as far as csto be gather- 
ed from incidental occurrences, mentioned by the 
Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, being moftly 
priefts and monks, had theu- attention direded 
to objeSs very different from thofe relating to 
commerce, there is reafon to believe that both in 
Conftantinople . while fiibjeft to the Franks, and 
in the ports of Syria acquired by the Chriftians, 
the long^ellabliflied trade with the Eaft continued 
to be proteded and encouraged. 

But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objeft with the martial leaders of 

.« GoLTyr. lib.xiii. C.5. Alb. Aquenf. Hift. Hicrof. 
ap. Gefta Dei, vol. i. p. 247. 
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the Crufades, engaged in perpetual hoftilities vnfii s k c T. 
the Turks on one hand, and with the Soldans ^"* 
-of Egypt x)n the other, it was the primary objeft 
with the aflbciates, in conjunction with whom 
they carried on their operations. Numerous as 
the armies were^ which aifumed the crofs, apd 
enterprifing as the fanatical zeal was with which 
they were animated, they could not have accom« 
pliihed their purpofe, or even have reached the 
feat of their warfatre, without fecuring the affiftance 
v£ the Ita&an ftates. None of the other £u- 
xopean powers could either fumifli a fufGcient 
number of tranl^rts to convey the armies of the 
Crufaders to the coafl of Dalmatia, whence they 
marched to Conftantinople, the place of general 
rwdezvous ; or, were abje to fupply them with 
military ilores and provifions in fuch abundance 
as to enable them to invade a diAant country. 
In all the fucceffive ^expeditions, the fleets of the 
Genoefe, of the Kfans, or of the Venetians, 
kept on the coaft as the araiies advanced by land, 
and fupplying them from time to time with what- 
ever was wanting, engroifed all the profits of a 
branch of commence, which, in every age, has 
been eactremely lucrative. It was with all the in- 
tereftcd^^^attendon of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduction of any 
place in which they found it for their intefeft 
to fettle, they obtained from the Crufaders va- 
luable hnmunities of different kinds j freedom of 
trade ; an abatement of the ufual duties paid for 
what was imported and exported, or a total ex- 

1 3 emption 
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emption from them ; the pr6pcrty of entire fuburbs 
in fome cities, and of extenfive ftreets in others; 
and a privilege granted to every perfon who re- 
fided within their precinfts, or who traded un- 
der their protefkion, of being tried by their own 
laws, and by judges of their own appointment *. In 
confequence of fo many advantages we can trace, 
during the progrefs of the Crufades, a rapid in- 
creafe of wealth and of power in all the com- 
mercial ftates of Italy. Every port open to trade 
was frequented by their merchants, who, having 
now engrofled entirely the commerce of the Eaft, 
ftrove with fuch aftive emulation to find new 
markets for the comtmodities which it fumifhed, 
that they extended a tafte for them to ma9y parts 
of Europe, in which they had hitherto been 'little 
known. 



Two events happened, prior to the termination 
of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe ithe poifefiion of feveral 
provinces in the Greek empire, enabled them to 
fupply Earope more abundantly with all the pro- 
dudions of the Eaft. The firft was the con- 
queft of Conftantinople in the year one thouland 
two hundred and four, by the Venetians, and 
the leaders of the fourth Crufade, An account 
of the political interefts and intrigues which formed 
this alliance, and turned the hallowed arms de- 
itined to deliver the holy City from the domi- 



* Hift. of Chark9 V. voL i. p. 34. 
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luon of infidels, againft a Chriftian monarchy is sbct. 
foreign from the defign of this Difquifition. Con- ^ '''* 
ftantinopk was taken by ftorm, and plundered by 
the confederates. An earl of Flanders was placed 
on the imperial throne. The dominions which 
ftill remained fubjed to the fuccefTors of Ck)n-> 
ftantine, were divided into four parts, one of 
which being allotted to the new emperor, for 
fuppordng the dignity and expence of government, 
an equal partition of the other three was made be- 
tween the Venetians, and the chiefs of the Crufade. 
The former, who, both in concerting and in con- 
du£Hng this enterprife, kept their eyes fteadily 
fixed on what might be moft for the emolument 
of their commerce, fecured the territories of 
greateft value to a trading ^ople. They obtain- 
ed fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that time the ' 
feat of fiourifhing manufadures, particularly of 
filk. They became liiaflers of feveral of the 
largeft and bed cultivated iilands in the Archi* 
pelago, and eftabliflied a chain of fettlementtj 
partly military and partly commercial, extending 
from the Adriatic to the Bofphorus\ Many 
Venetians fettled in Conftantinople, and without 
obftruftion from their* warlike aiTociates, little 
attentive to the arts of induftry, they engrofled 
the various branches of trade which h^d fo lotig 
enriched that capital. Two of thefe particularly 

^ Danduli Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. toL zii. 
p. 328. Mar. Sanuto Vite de Ducbi di Venez. Murat. 
vol.xxji. p*5J2. 
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attrafted their atten^on ; the filk trade^ aad th;|t€ 
with India. Frofi the reign of Juftisdany it was 
moftly ia. Greece^ ^d Xon^e of the adjjic^t iflaods, 
that filk-tworms, which he ftrft intrQdu(;ed into 
Europe, were reared. The prodiifk of tI^ir.labom^ 

was manufactured into (luffs of .various kinds in 
many cities of the empire* But it was in .Con- 

itantinople, the feat of opulence and luz^uy, ttM 

the demand for a coinn[iodity of fuch high priqe 

.was greateft, and there, of co^fequence, the cqcn^ 

merce of filk naturally centered. Jn aborting 

jcargoes for the feveral ports in which t^ey 

jtraded, the Venetians had for fqv^t time found 

iilk to be an e0ential article, as it qo^iti^ued to 

grow more and more into requeft in eyi^ p;it 

of Europe. By the r^dence of So many of tj^ 

citizens in Conftantinople, and by fi^ javoupi<« 

ties granted to them, they pot only procured iilk 

In fuch abundance, and on fuch terpis, as ena)?^d 

Xhem to carry on trade more e^ten^yely, and 

with greater profit than formerjy, bjit thiey btr 

tame fo thgroughly^ acq^^imted with evjsry bia&ch 

of the filk manufa£kure, as induced them to at^ 

tempt the eftablifhment of it in their own do* 

minions. The meafures tak^n for tl^ purpofe 

}^y individuals, as well as. the regulatjons framed 

J)y the Jtatc, were concerted witji fo Vf^nch pni- 

4ence, and e^^ecuted with fuch fugcdis, that in 

a Ihort time the filk fabrics of Venice vied 

with tholie of Greece and Sicily, and cpntri]>uted 

both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the 

fphere of .its commerce. At the fame time the 

Venetians 
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*VenetiaBs availed ^emfelves of the influoice sect. 
which tb^ .had acquired ,m Conftaotiaople, ia ^'^* 
.order to jfQproye their Indian trade. The ca^ir 
;.tal of the rOreek empire^ befides the means af 
^being fupplied with the produ&ions of the £aft^ 
.which it enjoyed in common with the other com* 
me^ciid cities cA Europe, received a confideiable 
portion of them by a chsmnel peculiar to itfelf. 
Some of the moil valuable commodities of Indui 
and .Chinn w^e conveyed over land, by routes 
.vHKch i have defcribed, to the Black Sea, an4 
Aence by a ibort navigation to Conftantinople. 
To diis market, the beft ftored of any except: 
i^exandria, the Venetians had now eafy accel«^ 
and the goods which they purchafed there, made 
an addition of great coiifequence to what they 
.wer^e accuftcMoned to acquire in the ports of Egypt 
md Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in Con- 
lfc««anople fubfifted, the Venetians poffeffed fuclji 
^^njtages qver all thqr rivals, that their com* 
pwce e^eaded greatly, and it was chiefly from 
ihem every part of Europe received the commodides 
-^ the Eaft. 

Tjffi other event which I had in view, was the 
fubverfipn of the dominion of the Latins in Con- 
ftantinpple, and the re^ftablilhment of the Imperial 
femily on the throne. This was effeaed after ^ 
period of fifty-feven ypars, partly by a tranfient ef- 
fort of vjgp^r, with y^Uch indignation at a foreign 
yoke animated the Greeks, and partly by the 
pow^ful affiftance vfUth they received from the 

9 republic 
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rq)ublic of Genoa, The Genoefe were fo fen- 
fible of the advantages which the Venetians, their 
rivals in trade, derived from thehr union with the 
Latin emperors of Conftantinople, that, in order to 
deprive them of thefe, they furmounted the moft 
deep-rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrcMie a monarch 
protected by the papal power, fetting at defiance 
the thunders of the Vatican, which at that time 
made the greateft princes tremble. This under- 
taking, bold and impious ^is it was then deemed^ 
proved fuccefsfuL In recompence for their fign^l 
fervices, the gratitude or w^knefs of the Greek 
emperor, among other donations, beftowed upon 
the Genoefe Pera, the chief fuburb of Conftanti* 
nople, to be held as a fief of the empire, to* 
gether with fuch exemption from the accuftomed 
duties on goods imported and exported,^ as gave 
them a decided fuperiority over every competi- 
tor in trade. With the vigilant attention of mer« 
chants, the Genoefe availed themfelves of this 
favourable fituation. They furrounded their new 
fettlement in Pera with fortifications. They re»^ 
dcred their faftories on thp adjacent coaft places of 
ftrength ^ They were mafters of the harbour of 
Gonflantinople more than the Greeks themfelves. 
The whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 
hands ; "and not fatisfied with this, they took pof- 
feflion of part of the Cherfonefus Taurica, the mo- 
dem Crimaea, and rendered CafFa, its principal 

* Niceph. Gregor. lib. xl. c. i. § 6. lib.xvu. c. J. $ 9« ^ 

town. 
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town, the chief feat of their trade with the Eaft, sect. 
and the port in which all its productions, con- '* 

veyed to the Black Sea by the different routes I 
have formerly defcribed, were landed \ 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa be- 
came the greatefl: commercial power in Europe ; 
and if the enterprifing induflry and intrepid coun^e 
of its citizens had been under the direction of wife 
domeflic policy, it might have long held that rank. 
But never was there a contraft more ftriking, 
than between the internal adminiftradon of the 
two rival republics of Venice and Genoa. In the 
former, government was cpndu£ted with fteady 
fyftematic prudence ; in the latter, it was conliftent 
lit nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro« 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual 
calm, the other was agitated with all the florms and 
vicifStudes of fsiOion. The increafe of wealth, 
which flowed into Genoa from the exertions of 
its merchants, did not counterbalance the defeds 
in its political conftitution; and even in itsmoft 
profperous ftate we may difcem the appearance of 
fymptoms which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the 
afcendant which they had acquired in the Greek em- 

** Folieta Hift. Genuenf. ap, Graev. Thef. Antiq. 
Ital. i. 387. De M^rinh de Genu€fnt Dignit. ib. 1486. 
Niceph, Greg. lib. , xiii. c, I2, Murat. Annal. dltaL 
ib. vii. c. 351. See NOTE XLIII. 
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pirCj the Veiietians felt their commercial tranfadiDiB 
mth it to be carried on upon fuch unequal terms, 
that their merchaats vifited Conftantinople feldom, 
and with reludance.; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the £a(l in fuch quantities as were 
-demanded in the various parts of Europe which 
they were accuftomed to fupply, they were obKged 
to refort to the ancient ftaples <^ that trade. Of 
thefe Alexandria was the chief, and the moft abun- 
dantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods 
by land through Alia, to any of the ports of the* 
Mediterranean, was often rendered imprafticable by 
the incurfions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, 
which fuccefiively defolated that fertile country, 
or contended for the dominion of it. But under 
the military and vigorous govemmoit of the Sol- 
dans of the Mamehiks, fecurity and order were 
fteadily maintained in Egypt, and trade, though 
loaded with heavy duties, was open to all. In 
proportion to the progrefs of the Genoefe in ea* 
groffing the commerce of Conftantinople and the 
Bbck Sea % the Venetians found it more and more 
neceflary to enlarge their tranfadions with Alex* 
andriat 

But fuch an avowed ihtercourfe with infidels be- 
ing confidered, in that age, as unbecoming the 
chju-after of Chriflians, the fenate of Venice, in 
order to filence its own fcruples, or thofe of 
its fubje£ls^ had recourfe to the in£alliable au- 

• Se« NOTE XLIV. 
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thority of the Pope, who was fuppoftd to be 
pofleiTed of power to difpenfe with the rigorous 
obfervation of the moft fiicred laws, and obtained 
permifficm from him to fit out ammally a fpe« 
cified number of fhips for the ports of Egypt 
and of Syria ^ Under this fan&ion the repubUc . 
concluded a treaty of commerce with the Sol*' 
dans of Egypt, on equitable terms; in confe-» 
quence of which the fenate appointed one conful 
to refide in Alexandria^ and another in Daomfcus, 
in a public charafter^ and to exercife a' mercantile 
jvuifdidion, authorifed -by the Soldax^. Under 
their protection, Venetian merchants and arti&ns 
fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual . 
interefts eftablifhed, for the firft time, a fair and 
open trade between Chriilisms and Mahomedans^. 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were al- 
ternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, in. 
order to engrofs all the advantages of fupplying 
Europe with the produdions of the Eaft, the re- 
public of Florence, originally a commercial de- 
mocracy, applied with fuch perfevering vigour to 
trade, and the genius of the people, as well as 
the nature of their inftitutions, were fo favourable 
to its progrefs, that the ftate advanced rapidly 
in power, and the people in opulence. But as 
fhc Florentines did not poflefs any commodious 

' See NOTE XLV. 

» Sandi Storia Civile Veneaiana, lib. ▼. c. 15. p. 24S, &c. 
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fea-port^ thdr adive exertions were dire£l:ed chiefly 
towards the improvement of their manuf;^3ures, 
and dohieftic induftiy. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Florentine manufaftures of 
various kinds, particularly thofe of iilk and woollen 
doth, appear from the enumeration of a well-in- 
formed Hiftorian, to have been very confiderable \ 
The conne£Uon which they formed in diflferent 
parts of Europe, by fumifhing them vnth the pro- 
du^ons of their own induftry, led them to engage 
an another branch of trade, that of banking. In 
this they foon became fo eminent, that the money- 
tranfa£tions of almofl every kingdom' in Europe 
pafied through their hands, and in many of them 

they were entrufted with the collection and ad-^ 
miniftration of the public revenues. In confequence 

of the activity and fuccefs with which they con- 
duced their manufadures and money-tranfadions, 
the former always attended with certain though 
moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high 
degree, at a period when neither the intereft 
of money, nor the premium on bills of exchange, 
were fettled with . accuracy, Florence became 
one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, and many 
of its citizens extremely opulent. Cofmo di 
Medici, the head of a family which rofe from 
obfcurity by its' fuccefs in trade, was reckon- 
ed the moft wealthy merchant ever known in 

* Giov. Villani Hift. Fiorent. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. 
Ita!. vol. xiii. p. 823. Dell' Iftorie Fiorenfine, di Sqip. 
Ammirato, lib. iv. p. J51. lib. iriii, p. 299. 

Europe ; 
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Europe"; and in a£ls of public munificence^'as 
well as of private generofity, in the patronage of 
learning, and in the encouragement of ufeful and 
elegant arts, no monarch of" the age could vie 
with him. Whether the Medici, in their firft mer- 
cantile tranfadions, carried on any commerce 
with the £a(l, I have not been able to dif- 
cover ^« It is more probable, I fhould think, that 
their trade was confined to the fame articles with 
that of their countrymen. But as foon as the com- a. c. i^^. 
mon-wealth, by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired 
a communication with the ocean, C^fmo di Me- 
dici, .who had die chief diredion of its afiairs, 
endeavoured to procure for his coui^try a (hare 
in that lucrative commerce which had raifed Venice 
and Genoa fo far above all the other Italian dates. 
With this view ambafTadors were fent to Alex- a.c.i4£5« 
andria, in order to prevail with the Soldan to 
open that and the other ports of his dominions, to 
the fubjeds of the republic, and to admit them 
to a participation in all the commercial privileges 
which were enjoyed by the Venetians. The ne- 
gotiation terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the 
Florentines feem to have obtained fome (hare in 
the Indian trade ' ; and foon after this period, we 
find fpices enumerated among the commodities im- 
ported by the Florentines into England ". 

* Fn Mich. Brutus Hift. Flor. p. 37. 62. Chron. Eugu- 
bxnum ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xir. p. 1007. De- 
nina ReroL d'ltalie^ torn. vi. p. tt^, &c. 
> ^ k Sec NOTE XLVI. 1 See NOTE XLVII. 

» Hakluyt4 yol, i. p. 193. 
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SECT. Ik fome parts of this Difi:|uirttion^ concemmg tlie 
HI* nature and courfe of tirade with the Eaft, I hare 
been obliged to grope my way, and often under 
the guidance of very feeble lights. But .as we ai^ 
now approaching to the period whetif the modern' 
ideas, with refpeft to the importance of commerce; 
began to unfold, and attention t6 its progl^fs and 
cffe&s became a mdre confiderable objed of pdlicy, 
we may hope to carry on what refearcheb yet re- 
main to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
dfion. To this growing attention wt? are indebted • 
- for the account widdk Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as^ carried- 
on by his countrymen, about the beginning of the' 
fourteenth century. They were fupplied, as he in- 
forms us, with the produdions of the Eaft in two 
different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and high 
value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, genSs, pearls, 
&c. were conveyed from the Perfian gulf up the 
Hgris to Baflbra, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fbme port on the' 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goodi9, fuch as' 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome 
portion of the more vsduable articles, were conveyed 
by the ancient route to the Red Sea, and thence 
acrofs the defart, and down the Nile, to Aleat- 
andria. The goods received by the former route^ 
were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality, but 
from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant 
land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty, nor cai^ 
he conceal (though contrary to a favourite projed 
which he had in view when he vinrdt^the 'treatrfe to 

which 
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ifcWqb I refer) that, from the ftate^ of the countries s e c t- 
throu^ which they the caravans pafled, this mode ^^^ 
of cQtiveyatice ^s freqaeetl; precarious and at>> 
traded. with daagpr % 

I(y, wuft 11% AlexandHa^ only that the Venetians 
fouad always a cert^n and full fupply of Indiaft 
goodsi; and ag thefe were conveyed' thitho" chiefly 
hyi waiter*carriage, they might have pui^chafed* them 
ata moderate pricc^ if the Soldans had not impofed 
upon themi duties which amounted to ^ third part 
of their full vtiuG, Under this and every other 
difftdvantage, however, it Tyasneqeffaiy to procure 
them* as ftrom many concurriflg citcumftances, par- 
ticularlyr a. more extenfive intercourfe eftabli(hed 
among thedifferi^nt nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to increafe greatly during the 
fourteenth t century. By the irruptions of the va- 
rious hoflile tribes of Barbarians, who took pof- 
felEon of the greater part of Europe, that powerful 
bond by which the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely dif- 
folved, , and fuch difcouragerncnt was given to the 
commumication of one nation with another, as would 
appeax altogether incredible^ if the evidence of it" 
Tffted wholly upon the teftimony of hiftorians, and* 
• were not confirmed by what is Aill more authentic,, 
the exprefs enaftment of laws. « Several ftalutes ofr 
this kindr,: w^ich difgf^ace the, j\irilpj:udence o£ 
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Mar. Sanati Secreta FideUum Cruds, p. 2^, &c. ap. Bon- 
gxr&um, 
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SECT, almoft every European nation I have 
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and explained in another work *• But when the 
wants and defires of men multiplied, and they found 
that other countries could fumifh the means of fup-' 
plying and gratifying them, the hoftile fentiments 
which kept nations at a diftance from each other 
abated, and mutual correfpondence gradually took 
place. From the time of the Crufades, which firfl 
brought people hardly known to one another, to 
ailbciate, and to a£t in concert during two cen- 
turies, in purfuit of one cotnmon end, feveral dr* 
cumftances had co-operated towards accelerating 
this general intercourfe. . The peopk aromid the 
Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred by the tttl 
of Europe as pirates and invaders^ aflumed more 
pacific manners, and began now to vifit their neigh- 
bours as merchants. Occurrtnces foreign from 
the fubjeft of the prefent inquiry, united them to- 
gether in the powerful commercial confederacy fo 
famous in the middle ages, under the name of the 
Hanfeatic League, and led them to eftablifli the 
ftaple of their trade with the fouthern parts of Eu- 
rope in Bruges. Thither the merchants of Italy, 
particularly thofe of Venice, reforted ; and in re- 
turn for the prod ufiions of the Eaft, and the manu- 
faftiires of their own country, they received not 
dnly the naval (lores and other commodities of the 
North, but a confiderable fupply of gold and filver 
from the mines in various provinces of Germany, 
the moft valuable and produftive of any known at 

? Hift. of Charks V. vol. j. p. 95. agi, &c. 
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that time In Europe ^ Bruges continued to be the 
igreat mart or ftorehoufe of European trade during 
the period to which my inquiries extend. A regu- 
lar commimication, formerly unknown, was kept 
up there among all the kingdoms into which our 
continent is divided, and we are enabled to account 
£or the rapid progrefs of the Italian flates in wealth 
and power, by obferving how much their trade, the 
fource from which both were derived, muft have 
augmented upon the vaft increafe in the confump- 
tibn of Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive coun« 
tries towards the north-eaft of Europe were opened 
for their reception. 

DuRiKO this profperous and improving ftate of 
Indian commerce, Venice received from one ot its 
citizens fuch new information concerning the coun- 
tries which produced the precious commodities that 
formed the moll valuable article of its trade, as gave 
an idea of their opulence, their population, and their 
extent, which rofe far above all the former concep*. 
tions of Europeans. From the time that the Maho- 
medans became mafters of Egypt, as no Chriftian was 
permitted to pafs through their dominions to theEaft^, 
the direSt intercourfe of Europeans with India ceafed 
entirely. The account of India by .Cofmas Indico- 
pkuftes in the fixth century, is, as far as I know, 
Ac laft which the nations of jdie Weft received from 

r Ziinmerman^8 PoEt. Survey of Europe, p. ibai* 
t floaiito) P-*3i . *' 
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SECT, any perfon who had vifitcd that country. But 
' ' alloutthe nilddle of the thirteenth century, the fpirit 
- of commerce, now become more entcrprizing, and 
more eager to difcover new routes which led to 
wealth, induced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble 
family, after trading for fome time in many of t^e 
opulent cities of the Leffer Afia, to penetrate into 
the more eaftern parts of that continent, as far as 
to the court of the Great Khan on the frontier of 
China. Duiing the courfe of twenty-fix years 
partly employed in mercantile trahfa^ons, and 
partly in conducing n^gociations with • which the 
Great Khan entrufted him, he explor^l.itany 
regions of the Eaft which no European had ever 
vifited. 

He defcribes the great kingdom of Catl^ay, the 
name by which Chma is ftill known i^ many parts 
of 'the Eafl % and travelled through It from Cham- 
balu, or Peking, on its northern frontier, to fppie 
of its mod fouthem provinces. He vifited diflfercnt 
parts of Indoflan, and is the firft who mentions 
Bengal and Guzzerat, by their prefeht names^ as 
great and opulent kingdoms. Bjeiides what \i^ dif- 
cbveredon hisjournieS by land, he made more than 
one voyage in tl^e Indian ocean, and acquired fome 
information (xmceming an iHand wliich he.caUs 
Zigaiigri or Cipangp;^ probably Japan. E(^ vifit^ 

9 

' Herbelot Bib. Orient, artic. Khaihd: , Stewart,. AiKcount 
of Thibet, Phil. Traiif. kvii. 474. Voyagt. ©f iv, Ad^nfep* 
Hakli^rt. i. jjj. 
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in perron Jatva. Sumatra, 'and feveral iflands conti- 
guous to thern^ the ifland of Ceylon, and the coaft 
of Malabar, 'as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all 
which he gives the names that they now bear. 
This 'was the itioil: cxtenfive furvey hitherto made 
dF the Eaft, and the moft complete defcription of it 
eveHgiven by any European ; and', in an age which 
had hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but 
what was derived from the^ g^graphy of Ptolemy, 
not oniythe' Venetians, but all tfic people of Eu- 
rope, were aftoiiifhed at' the diicovery of immbnfe 
tountnes open to their view beyond what had 
Hitherto been reputed the uthioft boundary of the 
rth m that quarter *. • 

UT while men of leifure and fpeculation occu- 
pied themfelves with examining the difcoveries of 
Marco Polo, which j^ave rife to . conie(^ures and 
theories, produdlive of moft ioipprtant qonlequences : 
an event happened, that drew the attention of all 
Euroi3e, and had a mod confpiciious efFeft upon 
the courfe of ^tbat. trade, the progrefs of which I 
am endeavouring to trace. 

y.J^'^.f^^ ^ FIWc^ JMHe, i§ the final con. 

«V^0n-8f .Sfefi 9!^^m?^^^^>y Mahomet p. .^an(i a. 0,1453. 

tliie ei^^iftMg t^ ^^.9^ ^ Turkiib governnjfnt; 

in Conftahtinople. The immediate effed of this 
:reat revolution was, that the Genoefe refiding in 
'era, involved m the general calamity, were obu« 

• See NOTE XLVIII. 
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SECT, ged not only to abandon that fettlement, but all 
^^'- thofe which they had made On the adjaq^t fea^ 

^'^^ coaft, after they had been in their pplfeilion near twp 
centuries. Not long after, ^e vi£^oriou$ arms of 

A. D. 1474. the Sultan expelled them from Ca^, an4 every 
• other place which they held in the Crimea \ Con- 
(lantinople was no longer a mart open to the na* 
tions of the Weft for Indian fiommpdities, and nq 
fupply of them could now be obtained t)ut in 
Egypt and the ports of Syria, fubjeft to the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks. . The Venetians, ii^ confe- 
quence of the prote^ion and privileges which 
. they had fecured l)y their commercial treaty 
with thofe powerful princes, carried on trade i;^ 
every part of their dominions with fuch advantage, 
as gave them a fuperiority oyer every com- 
petitor. Genoa, which had long been their moO: 
formidable rival, humbled by the lofs of its poflef- 
fions in the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic dif- 
fenfions, declined fo fa(l, that it was obliged to 
court foreien proteftion, and fubmltted alternately 
to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the 
Kings of France. In confcquence of this diminu-. 
' tion of their political power, the commercial exerr 
^ons of the Genoefe |>ecam# lefs vigorous* A 
feeble attempt which they made to recover that 
^are of the Indian- trade which they had formerly 
pnjoycd, by offering to enter into treaty with the 

* ' X - " - ► • 

{ Folieta Hiit. Genu. 602. 626, JIurat. AnpaE (Tltal, vf, 
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Soldans of Egypt upon terms (imilar to thofe which 
had been granted to the Venetians, proved unfuc- 
cefsful ; and during the remainder of the fifteenth 
century, Venice fuppiied the greater part of Europe 
with the produdipns of the Eaft, and tarried on 
trade to an extent far beyond what ^ad been known 
in thofe times* 



Thjj ftate of the other Euf opean nations was ex- 
tremely favourable to the commercial progrefs of 
the Venetians. England, defolated by the civil 
wars which the unhappy conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter excited, had hardly begun 
to turn its attention towards thofe objecls and pur-' 
fuits to which it is indebted for its prefent opulenfce 
and power. In France, the fatal efFefts of the 
Englifli arms and conquefts were ftill felt, and' 
the king had neither acquired power, nor the peo-' 
pie inclination, to drreift the national genius and 
aftivity to the arts of peace. The union of the 
different kingdoms of Spaiii was not yet completed ; 
fome of its mod fertile provinces were ftill under 
•the dominion of the Moors, with whom the Spanilh 
monarchs waged perpetual war; and, except by 
the Catalans, little attention was paid to foreign 
trade. Portugal, though it had already entered 
upon that career of difcovery which terminated 
with ihoft fplendid fuccefs, had not yet made fuch 
progrefs in it a$ to be entitled to any high rank 
atnongthe commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoft without rival or competitor, ex- 
cept from fon>e of the inferior Italian ftates, were* 

19 4 left 
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SECT. J^ft at liberty to concert and to execute their mer- 
^'^* cantile plans ; and their trade with the cities of the 
Hanfcatic League, which unired the North and 
South of Europe, and ^hich hitherto had been 
common to all the Italians, was now engroiTedy ia 
a great qieafurc,. by ttiem aUme, 

While the increafing demand for the produc- 
tions of Aha induced all. the people of Europe to 
court intercoui'fe with the Venetians fo eagerly, as 
to allure them, by various immunities, to frequent 
their fea ports, we mayobferve a peculiarity in their 
mode of carrying on trade with the Eaft, which 
diftin^uiihes it from what has taken place in other 
countries in any period of hiftory. In the ancient 
world, the Tyrians, the Greeks who wera mailers 
of Egypt, and thp Romans, failed to India in queft 
of thofe commodities with which they fupplied the 
people of the Weft. In modern times, the fame 
has been the praftice of the Portuguefe, the Dutch, 
the Englifh, and, after their example, of other Eu- 
iropean nations. In both periods loud complaints 
have been made, that in carrying on this trade every 
ftate muft be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courfe of it flow inceflanrly frqm the Weft to 
the Eaft, never to return. From whatever lofs 
mught have been occafioned by this gradual but 
imavoidable diminution of their gold and filver, 
(whether a real o|- oiJy an imaginary lofs, it is not 
incuinbent upon me iu this place to enquire or to 
determine, j the Venetians were, in a great meafure, 
exempted. Ihey had no direct intercourfe with 

India, 




India. They fotrtid Ift ^pt^ oriii%rfa, wat*- 
houfesfflldi withal «tetoifiindffitie& of the \Eaft, 
itn^ted by tht Mahim^ulaiis ; and froth the bdft 
ac€ouMs we hav^, -with rfef^d'to tlife nature of tTieft- 
trade, they puf<:hafe<! 'them morfe frequently by 
bartfei*, thaft'Wfth teady motlfey. £gypt, the chief 
mart fbr Indmn goods, fho^igh a moll Fertile coun- 
tty. Is deftittate of many things requiffte in an im- 
proved ftate of fotiefy, either for aeco'ihmodaiioii 
or for ornament. Too limited in extent, and too 
highly cultivated to afford fpace for foretts; too 
level to have mines of thfe ufefnl metals ; it muftf 
be fupplied with timber for btiildmg, with iron, 
lead, tin, and brafs, by importation from other 
iiountrie«» The Egyptwaas, while mnder the dorni- 
ilion of the Mameloks, fecm not ihemfelves to have 
traded iii the port* of any Chriftis^n ftate, and it 
was principally from the Venetians, that they re- 
ceived a]} the articles which I have enumerated. 
Befides tbefe, the ingenuity ©f the Venetian artifts 
fiirniflied a variety of manufaftures of woollen 
<5loths> filk fluffs of various fabric, camblets, mir- 
rors, arms, ornaments of gold and filver, glafs, and 
many other articles^ for all which they found a 
ready market in Egypt and Syria. In return they - 
received from the merchants of Alexandria, fpices 
of every kind, drugs,, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton 
and fiik, unwrought as well as manufaftured, in 
many different forms, and other produftions of the 
Eaft, together with feveral valuable articles of 
Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, Baruth, 
juad other cities, befides- ilic proper commodities of 
-■ ' ' India 
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India brought thither by land, they added to thdr 
cargoes the carpets of Perfia, the rich wrought 
filks of Damafcus^ ftill known by the name taken 
irom that city, and various produdions of art and 
nature peculiar to Syria^ Paleftinei and Arabia. Uy 
at any time^ their demand for the produdions of 
the Eail went beyond what they could procure ia 
exchange for their own manufaftures, that trade 
with the cities of the Hanfeatic League^ which I 
have mentioned^ fumifhed them frcxn the mines of 
Germany, with a regular fqpply of gold and filver, 
which they could carry*, with' advantage, to thematr* 
kets of Egypt and Syria* 



From a propenfity, remarkable in all commercial 
0ates, to fubjed the operations of trade to political 
Wgulation and reftraint, the authority of the Vene- 
tian Government feems to have been interpofed,- 
both in direding the importation of Afiatic goods, 
and in the mode of circulating them among the 
different nations of Europe. To every confiderable 
ftaple in the Mediterranean a certain number of 
large veffels, known by the name of Galeom or 
Caracks, was fitted out on the public account, and 
returned loaded with the richeft merchandife ", the 
profit arifing from the fale of which muft have been 
no llender addition to the revenue of the republic. 
Citizens, however, of every clafs, particularly per* 
fons of noble families, were encouraged to engage 

• Sab«llicu8, Hift. Rer. Venct. Dec* iy,lili. iH, p.868.I)e- 
niiia Revol. d'ltalie^ torn. yi. 340. 
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ia foragn trade, and whoever employed a veffid of * ^ C"* 
9. certain burthen for this purpofe, received a con* * 

iiderable bounty from the ftate '• tt was in the 
fame manner, partly in fhips belonging to the pub* 
|ic> and partly in thofe of private traders, that the 
Venetians circulated through Europe the goods im« 
ported from the £aft, as well, as the produce of their 
own dominions and manufa£lure$t 

' Thhre are two different ways by which we may 
come ^at fome knowledge of the magnitude of thofe 
bcanchses of commerce carried on by the Venetians. 
The one, by attending to the great variety and high 
value of Ae commodities which they imported into 
Bruges, the ftore-houfe from which the more nor- 
thern nations of Europe were fuppHed. A full 
entiineration of thefe is given by a welUinfbrmed' 
author, in which is contained ahnoft every article 
deemed in that age eiTential to accommodaticHi op 
to elegance y. The other, by confidering the cffe£b 
,0f the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a 
participation of its advantages. Never did wealth 
appear more confpicuoufly in the train of commerce. 
The citizens of Bruges, enriched by it^ difplayed in 
fheir drefs, their buildings, and mode of living, fuch 
magnificence as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty '. Antwerp, when the ftaple 
yas removed il^ither, foon rivalled Bruges in opur 

' * Saniii Stor. Ciu. Vcnez, Eb« ?m. 891, 
y I-ud, Guicciardini Dcfcript. de Paeii $aSl> p. 173. 
f ISpe NOTE XLIX, 
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fence and fplendour. In feme cifies bf Germany, 
particulLty in Aiirfbiirg, the'great mart for fntfiari 
coWxmodiries in the intt-rfoV ^varts of that exteiifiVe 
country, wfe meet with early examples of fuch Tai^e 
fortimes accumulated by mercantile induftry, as 
raifed the proprietors of iheta to fai^h rank tod con^ 
fideration in* the ^pire. 

From obferving this remarkable increafe of opu- 
lence in all the places where the Venetians had an 
eilabli&ed trade, we are led to conclude^r that the 
profit accruing to tbemfetves from thedifiirent bfon^ 
ches of it, efpecially that with the Eafl:^ moft have 
been iliU more confiderable, I^ is impc^blip, bpw-> 
ever^ without information much more mtnute ibani 
that to which we , have accefs, to form soi eftimate 
of tlus with accuracy; bi^t various circuniftancea 
may be produced to eftabjUih, ii| g^^^l, the juilir 
nefs of this cpnclufion* From the firfi: revival of i 
comrnberckl %irit in Europe, the Venetians poflefled 
a large ihare of the trade with thjs £a(l» It conti^ 
nued gradually to increafe, and during a gre^^t part 
of the fifteenth century, they had nearly a mono* 
poly of it. This was prqdudive Qf ^cQnfequ^nqes 
attending all monopolies. Wherever, there is no 
competition, and the irfie^cbaaj: .ha3 ij: in. hk . pow^. 
to regulate the mpket, ^i^d to |ii the Jricpof the 
commodities which h^ \<^^4^y his.gaii)^ will be »« 
orbitant. Some idea of their magnitude, during 
feveral centuries, may be foroied by attending to 
the rate of the premium qr intereft theii jittid for 
the ufe of money. This is undoubtedly the mbft 

exa6l 
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^xi6i ftandgrd 1>y whiclj to mediu;e th« profit arifiitt ^^ c .t^. 
f^om the capital. Itock employed m commerce ; tor, _rL 
according iais the intereft of money is high or low, 
the gain acquired by the ufe gf it n^uft vary, said 
become exceiiive orlmoderate.' Yxom the clofe of 
tKe eleveilth centufy to the cdmrnencement of the 
fikte^nth, the bei46d durincr which theltalians made 
their cliief commercial exertions, tlie rate of interefl; 
wa4 exftrerriely high. It was ufually twenty per^ 
cent, fometimes above that : and fo late as the year 
ohe thoufand five hundred, it had not funk below 
ten of twelve per cent, m any part of Europe % If 
tRe* pi-ofitiB 'of a trade fo extenfive as that of. the 
Venetians correfoonded to this high value of money. 
It could not fail or proving a lource or great wealtl>j> 
• IJothpubllcandprivate'*. llie condition, of Venice,, 
atcbrdin^ly . ' during the period under review, is 
cfefcrib^d by writers of that aefe, in terms which are 
not apjSlicable tb that of apy other country in Eu-. 
rope* 'The i^evenues of the republic,' as well as the 
wealth amaflfed by individuals, exceeded whatever 
was eliewhere 'known. In the magnificence of their 
hbufes. in richnefs of furniture* in profufion of 
plate, and in every thing which contributed either 
towards el^^ce or parade in^ their mode of, living, 
the noble^ /of Venice: furpaffed the ftate of the 
greateft' monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all 
this difglay the effeft^of an oftentatious and incon- 
fiderate IfiiSpation, it te^ tiie natural confequence 



• Hift. of Chailes V. vol. i p. 401, &Cv 
^ See NOTE L. 
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s £ c T. tjieories and coitjedures. of the andenta^ be pro^ 
^"* pofed firft to the Genoefe his countrymen, 



next to the king of Portugal, inco who& fervice 
he bad entered. It was rejedled by the former from 
ignorance, and by the latter with circumftancea 
mod humiliating to a geiterou^ mind. By perTe^ 
yerance, however, and addicf$» he at- length in^ 
diiced the m^ll wa^ry and lead adventurou;^ court 
in Europe to undertdkjs. the execution* of bis plan ; 
apd Spain, as the reward of thi^ deviadon from 
its ufual cautrjug n^axims,, had the glory of diP- 
covering a new world, hardly ii|ferior in magnitude, 
to a third part of the habitable globe. AiloniiU** 
ing as the fuccefs. of Columbus was;, it did, not 
fylly accpmplilh his owu wiflies^ or condufl 
biiii. to thqfe regions of the Eaft, the expefta- 
tion of reaching which was, the ojpginal objed 
* of his voy^-ge. The efieds, however, of his dif- 
cpyeries were great and extehUve. By giving. 
Sjpain. the pofTeilion of immenfe t^ritories, abound- 
ing in rich mme?, atid many valuable prpdudions: 
c^nat;ure, feveral of which had hitherto been deemed* 
peculiar to India, wealth beigan to flowfo copioully, 
into that kingdom, and thence was fo diffuled over. 
Europe, as gradually awakened a general fpirit. of. 
indufbcy^ and called forth exertions, which alone: 
muft have foon turned the courfe of. comrnetce* 
into new channels* 

BiTT this^ was accompJiihjed more fpeediiy^ as: 
well as more completely, by the other great event 
which I mentioned, the.difcoyery of a new route of 
qayi£atJ9n to the £aft by the C^pe of Good Hope. 

10 When 
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When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind are hb. s e c t, ^ 

debted for openmg this communication between the 
mod remote parts of the habitable globe, under- 
took their firft voyage of difcovery^ it is probable 
th^ they had nothing &rther in view than to ex* 
plore thofe parts of the coaft of Africa which lay 
nearefl: to their own country. But a^ fpirit of 
enterprife^ when roufed and put in motion, is always 
progreflive ; and that of the Portuguefe, though flow 
and timid in its firft operations, gradually acquired 
vigour, and prompted them to arivahce along the 
weftem (hore of the African continent, far be- 
yond the utmoil boundary of ancient navigation 
in that direction. Encouraged by fuccefs, this 
fpirit became more adventurous, ddpifed dangers 
which formerly appalled it, and furmounted diffi- 
culties which it once deemed infuperable. When 
the Portuguefe found in the toirid sone, which 
the ancients had pronounced to he uninhabitabie^ 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations ; 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, mflead 
of extending in breadth towards the Weft, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contrad 
itfelf and to bend Eaft wards, more extenfive pro- 
fpefts opened to their view, and ipfpired them with 
hopes of reaching India, by continuing to hold the 
fame courfc whicli they had fb long purfued. 

After fi^veral unfiiccefsful attempts to ac- 
i^ompliih what they had in view, a fmall Iquadroa 
f;gkiled from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vi^fco jle Gg^iUj vk officer of r^k^ whpfe ^bili- 
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SECT, ties and courage fitted him to cohdud the moft 

^"* difficult and arduous enterprifes. From unac* 

quaintance, however, with the proper feafon ai^ 

route of navigation in that vaft ocean dbrough 

which ha had to fleer his courfe, his voyage was. 

long and dangerous. At length he doubled that 

promontory, which for feveral- years had beei^ 

the objed of terror and of hope to his countrymen. 

From that, after a profperou^ navigation along. 

the fouth-eaft of Africa, he arrived at the city of 

Melinda^ and had the fatisfaflion of dHcovering^ 

there, as well as at other places where he touched » 

people of a race very different from the rude in« 

habitants of the weftem fhore of that continent^ 

which alone t}ie Fortuguefe bad hitherto viiited. 

Thefe he found to be- fo far adv^ced in^ dvili* 

zation, and acquaintance with the various arts of 

life, that they carried on an adive comiperce, not 

only with the nations on their own coafl, but 

with remote countries of Afia. Conduced by 

their pilots (who held a courfc with which ex* 

perience had rendered them well acquainted) be 

failed acrqfs this Indian ocean, and landed at Cale- 

cut, oi> the Goaft of Malabar, on the twenty-fecond 

of May, one thpufand four hundred and ninety- 

l^ight, ten months and two days after his departure 

from jtie port of Lilbon. 

The Samorin, or monarch of the country, 
aflonifhed at this unexpefted vifit of an unknown 
people, whofe afpeft, and arms, and manners, bore 
no refemblance to any of the nations accuftomed 

4 ^9 
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to freqoent^lixis harbours, and who ^friv^iahk StECT. 
dominions fey a route hidia^to deenied injjvadicable, 
receiyed theia;. at firft, ^th . tbsit fond adinip^tion 
which is. often e^cdtpdby noy^t-y. ^^t.in^a fhprt 
tmey as if 6^ had been :in^red with fo*'«Sgl>t ,of 
all' the cabttriilii^s npw appi!<)a(^ng India by tbjf 
fatal: comm-urfeatioa opcdedwitibt th^.inhalst^iits.pf 
Europe^ he formed 'Vaiiausf0bcmfea.tb;jcut oSfke^m 
and his folhroers. i Bwtvftbm every dangerrib.iviich 
he was expbfed, either hy the open ^^Us^cks jrf 
feeret machinations off thaiindiasis^ ttie^Portt^glaflre 
admiral jextrieated himfelfjjprith. fiogolar.prudeocc 
and krfjepidity,';and it' laft failedifriom Calecutjwith 
his fliip^. loaded, npt.ptily : with. .the ^eopimoditi^ 
j^culiar to that coaft, but with mnuy of the rieb 
,produ<aions,of the eaftern part$ of India. . 
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V On his remi:n;to Lifbon, he w^s.-repeiyed 

•with the afJmiration iand gratitude doe to a man, 

,who, by his fuperipr abilities and-refolution,- ha^ 

conduded to fuch an happy iffue ' aa un4€rtaluog 

of the greateft importance, . which, had long oct«- 

pied the thoughts of his" fovereign, and excited the 

hopes of his fellow fubjefts K Nor did this eyent 

intereft the Portuguefe alone. No nation in Europe 

^beheld it with unconcern. For although the diJT- 

covery of a new world, whether we view it as a 

difplay of genius in the perfon who firft con- 

ceived an idea of that undertaking which led ma^- 

' Afia de J<^o de Barros, 'deo. i. lib. iv. c. ii. Caftag- 
in^a, tm. de J'Inde trad, en Franjois, liv. i. c, a—iS. 
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kind to the knowledge of it, whether we con- 
template 4t8 influence upon fcience fay giving a 
more complete knowledge of the globe which we 
inhabit, or whether we confider its tSk&B upon the 
commercial intercourfe of noAkind, be an event far 
more fplendid than die voyage of Gtma, yet the 
latter feems originally to have ezdted more general 
attention. The foimer, indeed> filled the minds of 
men with aftonifhment ; it was fome time^ however, 
before they attained fuch a fufficient knowledge of 
that portion of the earth now laid open to their 
view, as to form any juft idea, or even probabU 
conjedure, with refpeft to what might be the con« 
fequences of communication with it. But the im*- 
menfe value of the Indian trade, which both in 
ancient and in modem times had enriched every 
nation by which it was carried on, was a fub- 
jtSt familiar to the thoughts of all intelligent 
men, and they at once perceived that the difcovery 
of this new route of navigation to the £aft, muft 
occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfe 
of commerce^ but in the political ftate of Europe^ 

ft 

What thefe revolutions were moft likely tQ 
be, and how they would operate^ were points ex- 
amined with particular attention in the cities of 
Lifboji - and 6£ Venice, but with feelings very 
different. The Portuguefe^ founding upon the 
rights to which, in that age, priority of difcoYery^^ 
confirmed by ?i papal grant, were fuppofcd to con, 
fer, deemed themfelves. eiitit|^4 t? ^ exclufivq 
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commerce with the countries ^vhich they bad firft sect. 
vifitedy began to enjoy, by anticipation, all the ^^^* } 

benefits of it, and to fancy that their capital would "^^ 
ibon be what Venice then was, the great ilore^ . 

houfe of eaftem commodities to all Europe, and 
the feat of opulence and power. On die firft 
intelligence of Gama's fuccefsful voyage, the Ve- 
netians, with the quickriighted difcemment of mer- 
chants, forefaw the immediate confequence of it to 
be the ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce 
which had contributed fo greatly to enrich and * 
aggrandize their country ; . and they obferved this 
with more poignant concern, as they were ap- 
pxehenfive that they did not poflefs any effe&ual 
means of preventing, or even retarding, its opera* 

tion* 

« 
The hopes and fears of both were well found- 
ed. The Portuguefe entered upon the new career 
opened to them with a&ivity and ardour, and 
made exertions, both commercial and military, far 
beyond what could have been expeded from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All thefe 
were directed by an intelligent monarch, capable 
of forming . plans of the greateft magnitude with 
cabn fyftematic wifdom, and of profecudng them 
with unremitting perfeverahce« The prudence 
and vigour of his meafures, however, would have 
availed little without proper inftruments to carry 
them into execution. Happily for Portugal, the 
difcerning eye of Emanuel felefted a fucceffion of 
officers t6' take the fupreme command in India, 
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s E^ T. who, by their enterprifing valour, mifitary flcHI, and 
^}^* pofitical Ikgacity, accompanied ^itb cfifinterefted 
Jntegrity, public fpirit, and lore of their country, 
have a title to be ranked with the perfons moft 
eminent for virtue and abilities -in any age or ntdon; 
Greater things perhs^s were atchfeved by than, 
than were ever accompBflied in fo fliort a titne. 
Before the clofe of Emanuel's reign, twenty-four 
years only after the voyage of Gama, the Portu- 
guefe had rendered themfelves mafters of the cfty 
of Malacca, in which the great ftaple of trade carried 
on among the inhabitants of all thofe regions in 
Alia, which Europeans have diftinguiihed by the 
general name of the Eaft Indies, was then eftablifli- 
ed, , To this port, fituated nearly at an equal dif- 
tance from the Eaftem and Weftem extremities of 
thefe countries, and poffefling the command . of 
that ftrait by which they keep communication 
with each other, the merchants of China, of Japan, 
of every kingdom on the continent, of the Mo- 
luccas and all the iflands m the Archipelago, re- 
forted from the Eaft ; and thbfe of Malabar, of 
Ceylon, of Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the 
'Weft K This conqueft- fecured to the Portuguefe 
great influence over the interioi* commerce of India, 
while, at the fame time, by their Settlements at 
* Goa and Diu, they were enibled to engrofe the 
trade of the Malabar coaft, and to obftma greatly 
the longweftablifeed intei^courfe of Egypt *«rith In- 

« Decad. de Garros, dec. i. Ky. viu. c. i, ,Ofor. de reb. 
Eman. UK viL 213, 5cc, 
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dia by the Red Sea. Their (hips frequented every 
port in the Eaft where valuable commodities were 
to be lound, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the river of Canton } and along this immenfe 
itreteh. of coaft, extending upwards of four thou- 
•fand leagues ^j they had eftablifhed for the coii- 
veniency or proteftion of trade^ a cihain of forts 
or faSories. They had likewife taken poffeflipn of 
ftations mod favourable to commerce along the 
Southern coaft of Africa, and in many of the 
iflands which lie between Madagafcar and the 
Moluccas. In every part of the Eaft they were 
arecelved with refpefl:, in many they had acquired 
the abfolute command. ,They carried on trade 
there without rival or controul ; they prefcribed to 
the natives the terms of their mutual intercourfe ; 
they often fet what price they pleafed on goods 
.which they purchafed ; and were thus enabled to 
import from Indoftan and the regions beyond it^ 
whatever is 'ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various* kiads^ than had 
been knownjormerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendaiit which they had 
acquired in India, the Portugiiefe early formed a 
fcheme, no' lefs bold than interefted, of excluding 
all other nations from participating of the advan- 
tages of commerce with the Eaft, In order td 
effefl: this, it was neceflary to obtain poffeffion of 

* Hift. Gcner.des Voyages, torn. i. p, 140. 
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SECT, fy^ ftatioiis in the Arikaan and Perfian Gulfi, » 

III* 

m^ht render them mafters of the navigation of 
thele two inland feas^ and enable them both to 
obftru£l the ancient commercial interconrfe be* 
tween Egypt and India, and to command the en- 
trance of the great rivers^ which facilitated the 
conveyance of Indian goods, not only through 
the interior provinces of Aiia, but as far as Con- 
flantinople. The condufl: of the meafures for this 
purpofe was committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, 
the mod eminent of all the Portuguefe genarab 
who diftinguifhed themfelves in India. After th^ 
utmofl; efforts of genius and valour, he was able- 
to accomplifh one-half only of what the ambition 
of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting the 
ifland of Ormuz, which commanded the mouth 
of the Perfian Gulf, from the petty princes, who-, 
as tributaries to the monarchs of Perfia, had eft»* 
bliihed their dominion there, he fecured to Portu- 
gal that extenfive trade with the Earft, which the 
Ferfians had carried on for feveral centuries. In 
the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormuz foon be- 
came the great mart from which the Perfian em- 
pire, and all the provinces of Afia to the weft of 
it, were fupplied with the produftions of India ; and 
a city which they built on that barren ifland, def- 
titute of water, was rendered one of the chief feats 
of opulence, fplendour, and luxury in the Eaftem 
World >.. 

i Oforius de reb. geftis Eman. Kb. x. p. 274, See* Tavernier's 
Travds, took t. c. 23. Koempfer Araccait, Exol. p. 756, &c. 
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The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were hi from being attended with equal fuccefs. 
Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the Arabian 
princes, whofe ports he attacked, and partly by the 
damage his fleet fuflained in a fea of whrch the 
navigatipn it remarkably difEcult and dangerous, 
■he was conftramed to retire, without eSeding any 
feitlement of importance K The ancient clbni^l 
of intercourfe with India by the Red Sea ftill con- 
tinued opem to the Egyptians; but their com- 
mercial trahTaftion^ in that country were greatly 
circumfctibed and obftruded, by the influence 
which the Portuguefe had acquired in every port 
to whicli they were accuftonied to refort 



In cohfequence of this, the Venetians foon be- 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian- 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. In 
order to^pi^event the farther progrefs of this evit^ 
they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mameluks, equally 
alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuccefs of the 
Portuguefe in the Eaft, and no Jefs intereiled to 
hinder them from engrofling that commerce, which 
had fo long been the chief fource of opulence 
both to the monarchs and to the people of Egypt, . 
to enter into a negociation with the Pope and the 
King of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan 
^ffumed in this negociation was fuch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. After 
flating his exclufive right to the trade with India^ 
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SECT, he forewarned Julius IL aad EmanQd, that if the 
^^^' Portbguefe did not relinquiih that aew ciiuiSe of 
navigation by which they had penetmted into the 
Indian ocean, and ceafe from encroaching on that 
CQmniercey which from .time immemorial had beea 
carried on between the £afl of Afia and his domi- 
nions, he would put to deadi aU the Ghriftians 
in Egypt, Syria, and PaleiUne, bui^n their churohcs, 
and demolilh the holy fepulchre itlielf^ Hus 
formidable threat, which, daring ie?eral cen« 
tunes, would have made all CbriAeodom (r^oibk^ 
feems to have made fo little impreflion, that the 
Venetians, as the lait expedient, had recourfe to 
a meafure which, in that age, was deemed not 
only reprehenfible but impious. They. incited the 
Soldan to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to 
attack thofe unexpe£kd invaders of » gainful mono- 
poly, of which he and his predeceiTors had long en- 
joyed undifturbed pofleilion. As Egypt did not 
produce timber proper for building fhips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in their 
forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to 
Alexandria, and then carried partly by water and 
partly by land to Suez* There twelve fliips of 
war were built, on board of which a body of 
.Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under the com- 
mand of an officer of merit. Thefe new enemies, 
far more formidable than the natives of India with 
whom the Portuguefe had hithetto contended, they 

^ Oforins de rebue Eman. lib. iv. p. no* edit. i^Sq* 
Afia de Barro9> decad. i. lib. viii. c. a. 

encountered 



eocounteitjd. wth undaunted tiaurage, amd'aftSr S£Ct. 
fome f:o&ii£ls; they entirdy ruinedi the fquadron^and 
x;emained' mafters of the In^an ciaean \ ' 
,' ,. - ' ... 

- Soon after this difafter/ ibe dominion of the 
Hameliiks was overturned, mid E^pt, S^ia^ and 
Paleftine were fubje^lecl to the Turkilh empire by 
the vidorious arkns of Selim L* Therr mutual in<- 
tereil quickly induded the Turks and. Venetians 
to forget ancient animofides, and to co-operate to- 
wards the ruin of the P^)rtl»^uye trade ih India. 
With this view Selim confirmted to the Venetians the 
exteniive commercial privileges which they had en» 
joyed under the government of t<he Mamehiks, and 
publifhed an edift permitting the free entry of all 
the produdlions of the Eaft, imported direftly from 
Alexandria^ into every part of his dominions, and 
' impbfmg heavy duties upon fuch as were brought 
from lifbon "* . 

But all thfcfc were unavailing efforts agamft the 
fuperiot advantages which the Portuguefe poffeffed 
hi fupplying Europe with the commodities of the 
Eaft, in confequence of having opened a new mode 
of communication with it. At the fame time, the 
Venetians, brought to the brink of ruin by the fatal 
league "of Cambray, which broke the power and 
humbled the pride of the republic, were incapable 

-/ m Afia ae Barros, dec, ii. lib. ii. t. 6. Lafitau, Hill, dc De^ 
couvertcs des Portugaisj^ i. 292. &c. Ofor. lib. iv. p. 120^ 
* Sandi Sto^. Ci^. Venea, patt ii. 901 . part iil. 433. 
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offttch efforts for the prefenradoii of their com-' 
merce, as they might have made in the more 
vigorous age of tfadr government, and were re- 
duced to the feeble expedients of a declining ftate«. 
Of this there is a remarkable inftance in an o&r 
made by them to the king of Portugal, in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to 
purchafe at a ftipulated price» all the fpices im- 
ported into Lifbon, over and above what might 
be requifite for the confumption of his own fub*^ 
je£ls. If Emanuel had been fo ioconfiderate as to 
doie with this propofal, Venke would have re- 
covered all the benefit of the gainful monopoly 
which Ihe had loft. But the offer met with the 
reception that k merited, and was rgeded without 
h^fitation \ 






The Portuguefe, almoft without bbftru£bofl, 
continued their progrels in the Eaft, until they efta- 
blifhed there a commercial empire; to which, 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
flender power by which it was formedv or the 
Iplendour with which the government of it was 
conduced, there had hitherto been nothing com- 
parable in the hiflory of nations. Emanuel, who 
laid the. foundation of this ftupendous fabric, bad 
the fatisfadion to fee it almoft completed. Every 
part of Europe was fupplied by the P<jrt^guefe 
with the produaions of the Eaft; and if we ex- 
cepL fome incoufiderable quantity of them, -^whic h 



* Dfor. de rcb. Exoaii. lib., xii. 265, 
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theVenetians ftill continued to receive by the ancient 
channels of conveyance, our quarter of the globe 
had no longer any commercial intercourfe with 
India, and the regions of Afia beyond it^ but by 
th€ C^pe of Good ^ope^ 

Though from ithis period the people of Europe 
have continued to carry on their trade with IndU 
b^ fea, yet a confiderabic portion of the yaluablQ 
produdions of the £aft is ^iM conveyed to other 
regions of jth? earth by landrcarriage. In tracing 
the progrefs of trade with India, this jbJ'anch of it 
is an obje^ of confiderable magnitude^ whi(I) 
has not been examined with fufiicieni atteiw 
tion. That the ancients (hould have had recourfc 
frequently to the . tedious and expenfive mode of 
tranfpprong goods by Jand^ will not appear fur* 
priijng, when we recoUeQ: the imperfedl fiat<? of 
liavigation among them ; The reafon of this mode 
pf conveyance being not only continued^ but 
increafedy in modern (imes^ demand^ Tome explana^ 

|f we ipfpeft a tnap of 4^a, wj^ cannot fail t* 
pbferve, that the communication throughout all the 
fountries of tfe^t great continent to the weft of 
{ndoftan and Chin^, though opened in fome de* 
gree tpwajrds the fouth by t^e navigable rivers, 
{Euphrates a^d "Hgri^t and towards the north by 
pfro inland feas, the Euxineand Cafpian, muftbe 
parried on in many extenfive provinces wholly by 
]mif TWSf 8« i ^vc oJ^ferfcd, was the ^rft mode 

of 
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of ihtercoutfe between difi^eiit couhti'Ies, and dur^ 
ing the infancy of'^navigati^ti it wEks the only one.' 
» Even after that art had sTttained fome degree-^af im- 
provement, the . com'ey^nce of good's by the two 
rivers formerly mentioned^ extended '-fo-littfe- way 
into the interior country, and the trade of the 
Euxme and Cafpian Teas were fo often ' obffrufted 
fey-tliebarbardiis hations fc&ttered along their ihores, 
that partly on that account, and partly from the ad- 
lerefice' oftn'ankind to -ancient habi ts^ the com«. 
faerceof l4ie various provfaces of Aiia; jjarucalarly 
that with India dnd the regions beyond it, contmuea 
to be^coiidu£te4 by land. ' . ^ 



r. » 



f, iri}£:£|m^ cir^Umftaftcess which induced the irt. 
ittibltants ' of Aikb tb carry on fucli a confiderable 
paah: of their cofanaefbe ivith each ^ther in dii^ 
)naian^r,lo]^rat3ed wilh (Kll nu)Se powerful effedliin 
•Africa. That vaft continent, whi(:h little refembles 
the (Other divifioils /)f^the earthy i& not penetrated 
.with inls^nd.fo^ like Europe ahd. «Afia, or by a 
chain of lakes like North America, or opoied 
by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) of extended 
liaVigation. It forms one uniform, - cfontinttous 
furface, between the various parts of which thei% 
"could be no intercourfe from the earlieft timei, 
4Mit by land. Rude as all the people of Africa 
.are, and flender as the progrefe is which they 
hkve -made in the arts of life, fuch a communica- 
tion appears tp have been early opened and al- 
A«^ys kept up. How ,far it extended in the mor« 
-early periods tp\w];iichun^refearchQS hay^ been £• 

r^^ed^ 
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reeled, and by what different routes k~ was carried 
on, I have not fufEcient informarion to determine 
with accuracy, ft fe highly probable that from 
thne immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the per- 
fumes, both of the fouthem parts of Africa, and 
of its nvore npthem diftrifts, were conveyed either 
to the Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, and exchanged 
for the fpices and other produfkiohs of the Eaft, 

The Mahomedan religion, which fpread witH 
amazing rapidity over all Alia, and a confiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly * toward^ the 
increafe of comniercial intercourfe by land In 
both thfefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, b^ mingling with it a new 
principle of adivity, and by directing it to a com- 
mon centre. Mahomet enjoined all his follower3 
to vifit once in their life-time, the Caaba, or 
fquare building in the temple of Mecca, the im- 
memorial objeft of veneration among his country- 
men, not only on account of it6 having been t 
jchofen (according to their . tradition) to be the 
refidence of man at his creation p, but becaufc 
It was the fkd foot on this earth which was con- 
fecrated to the worlhip of Go4 ^ ;. in order to 
preferve continually upon their mind&i a fenfe of 
obligation to perform this duty, he dire^Jed that, 

P Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hift. General, det 
Tatars, p. 15. 

1 Oliflbn Tableau General dc TEippire Otiioinan, 
torn iii. |>. 150, &c. 289. ed^t. 8vq. 
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»£CT. m all, the multiplied a£te of devodoa which his 
^^^' religion prefcribes, true beUerenB fliould always 
turn their faces towards that holy place ^ In o^^- 
dience to a precept folemnly enjoiaed and fedu- 
louily inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims 
affemble annually in every country where the 
l^ahomedan faith is eftablilhed. From the fhores 
of the Atlantic on one hand, and from the mpft 
remote regions of the Eaft on the other, the vo- 
lanes of the Prophet advance to Mecca. Com- 
piercial ideas and obje£ls mingle viith thofe of de- 
votion. The numerous camels ' of each caravan 
are loaded with thofe commodities of every coun- 
try which are of eaiieft caniage and moft ready 
^e^ The holy city is crowded, not only witi) 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. 
During the few days they remain there, th^ 
fair of Mecca is the greateft, perhaps, on the 
face of the earth. Mercantile traniafUons are 
carried on in it to an immenfe valye, of which 
the difpatch, the iilepce, the mutual confidence 
and good faith in conducing them, are the moil 
unequivocal proof. The produftions and manu- 
^dures of India form a capital article in this grea( 
traffic, and the caravans on their return, diffeminajfee 
them through every part of Afia and Africa. Spmj? 
of thefe are deemed neceffary, not only to the 
comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and 
others contribute to its elep;ance and pleafu^, 

t Her^elot Bn>Up.th. prient. artic. Caata C^ fCtUai. 
• Sec NOTEXlIi. 
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They are fo various as to ,fuit the tafte of mankind sect. 
in every climate, and in different ftages of im-., 
provement ; and are in highrequeft among the 
rude natives of Africa, as well as the more luxu- 
rious inhabitants of Afia. In order to fupply their 
Several demands, the caravans return loaded with 
the muilins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, 
the fhawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, 
the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Kilkare, the 
cinnamon of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, and mace 
of the Moluccas, and an immenfe number of other 
Indian commodities. 

Beside thefc great caravans, formed partly 
by refpeQ: for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of com- 
merce, there are other caravans, and thefe not 
inconfiderable, compofed entirely of merchants> 
who have no objeft but tiade. Thefe, at ftated 
feafons, fet out from diil^rent parts of the Turkifh 
and Perfian dominions, and proceeding to In- 
doftan, and even to China, by routes which were 
anciently known, they convey by lan4-carriage the 
moft valuable commodities of thefe countries to 
the remote provinces of both empires. It is only 
by confidering the diilance to which large quantities 
of thefe commodities are carried, and frequently 
acrofsexteniive.deferts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaffable, jh»i we can 
form any idea of t^e magnitude of t&s: tiade with 
India by laud, and are led to perceive, that ia 
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SECT, a Difcluifltioii concerning the various modes of 
i!!l_« condu&ing this commerce, it is well entitled to the 
attention which I have beftowed in endeavouring to 
trace it *. 

« See NOTE LIV. 
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SECTION IV. 

General Obfemations* * 

r|-tHus I have endeavoured to defcribe the pro- 
^ grefs of trade with India, both by fea and 
by land, from the earlieft times in whidh hiftbry 
affords any authentic infbrnK^tion concerning ity 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, 
and the mode of carrying it on, by that great cfif- 
covery which! originally fixed as the utmoft boun- 
dary of my enquiries* Here, then, this Difquifition 
fiiight have been terminated. But as I have con-^ 
dud;ed my readers to that period when a new 
Qirder of ideas, and new arrangements of policy 
began to> be introduced ifftto Europe,* in confequence 
i^the value smd importance of commerce being 
fo thoroughly underflood^ that in almoft every 
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SECT, country the encouragement of it became a chief 
^' objed of public attention; as we have now 
reached that point whence a line may be drawn 
wbich marks the chief di(lin£Uon between the man- 
ners and political inftitutions of ancient ai^d mo- 
dem times, it will render the work more inftruc- 
tive and ufeful^ to conclude it with fome general 
obfervations, which naturally arife from a furvey 
of botb^ and a comparifon of the one with the other. 
Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found not 
only to have an intimate connection with the fub- 
^eft of my refearches, and to throw additional light 
upon it } but- will ferve to illuftrate many parti- 
culars in the general hiftory of commerce, antf 
to point out effe&s or confequences of various 
events, which have not been generally obferved, 
or confidered with that attention which they 
merited. 

L After viewing the great and eztenfive effeds 
of finding a new courfe of navigation to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear fur- 
prifing to a modem obferver, that a difcoyery of 
fuch importance was not made, or even attempted^ 
by any of the commercial dates of the ancient 
world. But in judging with refpe& to the con- 
dud of nations in remote times, we never err more 
widely, than when we decide with regard to k^ 
nor according to the ideas and views of their age, 
but of our own. This is not, perhaps, more con* 
fpicuous in any inibmce, than in that • under con« 
fideration. It was by the Tynans, and by the 
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Greeks, who were mafters of Egypt, thai the dlf- s e c t. 
ferent people of Europe were firft fupplied with the 
produdions of the Eaft. From the account that 
has been given of the manner in which they prp* 
cured thefe, it is manifeft that they had neither 
the fame inducements with modem nations, to 
wifli for any new communication with India, nor 
the fame means of accomplishing it. All the com* 
mercial tranfaftions of the ancients with the Eafl 
were confined to the ports on the Malabar coafl, 
or extended at fartheft to the ifland of Geylon. To 
thefe ftapleys the natives of all the different regions 
in the eaftern parts of Afia brought the commodi* 
ties which were the growth of their feveral coun- 
tries, br the produfl: of their ingenuity, in their own 
vefTels, and with them the fhips from Tyre, and 
from, Egypt completed their inveftments. While 
the operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the con- 
veyance of a cargo by the Arrj^ian Gulf, not- 
withflanding the expence of land^carriage, either 
from Elath to Rhiriocolura, or acrofs the defert 
to the Nile, w^s fo fafe and commodious, that 
the merchants of Tyre and Alexandria had 
Kttle reafon to be folicitous for the difcovery of 
stny other. The (ituadon of both thefe cides, as 
well as that of the other confiderable commercial 
ftates of andquity, was very different from that of 
the countries, to which, in later times, mankind 

have been indebted for keeping up intercourfe 
with the remote parts -of the globe. Portjigal, 
Spain, England, Holland, which have been moft 
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adlve and fucce&ful in this line of enterpnfe, 
all lie on the Atlantic ocean (in which every 
European voyagt of difcovery muft commence), 
or have immediate ' accefs to it. But Tyre was 
fituat<^ .at the eafteni extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 
Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be 
ranked among the moft aftive trading cities of 
antiquity, lay confiderably advanced towards the 
fame quarter in that fea* The commerce of all theie 
ftates was long confined within the precinfts of 
the Mediterranean ; and in fome of them, never 
extended beyond it. The pillars of Hercules,* 
Or the ftraits of Gibraltar, were long confidered 
as the utmoft boundary of navigation. To reach 
this wa6 deemed a fignal proof of naval fldll; 
and before any of thefe ftates could give a begin- 
ning to an attempt towards exploring the vaft 
unknown ocean which lay beyond it, they had to 
accomplifli a v6yage (according to then* ideas) of 
great extent and much danger. This was fufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous under- 
taking, from which, even if attended with fuccefs, 
their lituation prevented their entertaining hopes of 
deriving great advantage \ 

.But could we fuppofe the difcovery of a new 
j^flfage to India to bare become an objed of de- 
fife or 'puxfuit Xo any of thefe ftates, their fcience 
as well as practice of navigation was fo defeftive^ 



• See NOTE LV. 
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that it would have been hardly poffible for them ^^^J' 
to attain it.*^' The veflels which the anciflDls 
employed in trade were fo fmall, as not to af- 
ford ftowage for proviik>n« fufficient tofubfift a 
crew during a long voyage. Their con(truSio& 
was fuch^ that ' they could- feidom venture to de- 
part far from land, arid their mode of fteermg 
along the coafl (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, thsft from 
thefe as well as from other circumftances which 
I might have fpecified^, we may pronounoe a 
voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an under* 
taking beyond their power to accomplifli, in fuch 
a manner as to render it in any degree, fub- 
fervient to commerce* To this dccifion, the ac- 
count preferved by Herodotus, of a voyage per- 
formed by fome Phenician fhips employed by a 
king of Egypt, which, taking their departure from 
the Arabian Gulf, doubled the fouthem promon- 
tory jof Africa, and arrived at the end of three 
years, by the ftraits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at 
the mouth of the Nile ^ can hardly be confidered 
as repugnant ; for feveral writers of the greateft 
eminence among the^ ancients, and moft diftin- 
guiftied for their proficiency in the knowledge of ' 
geography, regarded this account rather as an 
amufing tale, than the hiftory of a real tranfac- 
tion ; and either entertained doubts concerning 

* 6ogurtOrig. des LoixdesArts, <cc. 3. 303-329. 

* Lib. iv. «. 4a. 
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die poffibility of £suling round Africa, or abfo* 
* lutely denied it \ But if what Hdodotus relates 

cMiceming the courfe held by thefe Phenician 
.^ps had ever been received by the ancients with 
.general aflent, we can hardly fuppofe that any 
.{late could have been fo wildly ad\'enturou8 as to 

imagine that a voyage^ which it required three years 
,to complete, could be undertaken with a prolpe6l 
•of commercial benefit. 

n. The rapid progrefs of the modems in ex- 
ploring India, as well as the extenfive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
•there, mark fuch a dilUndUon between thdr mode 
,pf conducing naval operations, and that of the 
. ancients, as merits to be confidered and explained 
with attention. From the reign of the firft Ptole- 
my, to the conqueft of Egypt by the MaHomedans, 
Europe had been fuppli^d with the produdions of 
, the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Ro- 
^xhans while they were mafters of Egypt, and by 
the fubjefls of the Emperors of Conftantinople, 
when that kingdom became a province of their do- 
minions. During this long period, extending al- 
molt to a thoufand years, none of thofe people, 
the moil enlighteited undoubtedly in the ancient 
world, ever advanced by fea farther towards the 
£a(t than th^ Gulf of Siaip, and had no rcgqiar 
eitablifhed trade but with the ports on the coaft 

* Pqlyb. lib. iii. p» .193. edit. Cafaub. Hin. Nat. Hift. 
Jib. ii, c. 6. Rol. Gtogr, lib, iy. c. 9. See NOTE. LVI. 
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of Malabar, or thofe in the ifland of Ceylon* 
They attempted no conquefts m any part of India^ 
they made no fcttlements, they erefted no forts. 
Satisfied with an intercourfe merely commercial, 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree of power 
or dominion in the countries ^ere they traded, 
though it feecris to be probable that they might 
have eftablilhed it without much oppofition from 
the natives, a gentte effeminate people, with whom, 
at that time, no foreign and more warlike race was 
mingled. But the enterprifing a£Hvity of the For* 
tuguefe was not long confined within the fame 
limits J a few years after their arrival at Calecut, 
they advanced towards the Eaft, into regions un« 
known to the ancients. The kingdoms of Cam- 
bodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, the vaft empire of 
China, and all the fertile iflands in the great Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
difcovered, and the Portuguefe, though oppofed in 
every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar or 
Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, ene- 
mies much more formidable than the natives, efta- 
bli&ed there that exteniive influence and dominion 
which I have formerly defcribed. 

: Of this remarkable difference between the pro* 
grefs and operations of the ancien^c and moderns in 
India, the injperfeft knowledge of the former, with 
refpe<a both to the theory and pradice of navigation, 
feems to have been the i»incipal caufe. From the 
coaft of Malsibar to the Philippines, was a voyage 
of an extent far bpyond any that the ancients were 
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accuftomed to undertake, and^ according to thar 
manner of failing, muft have required a great length 
of time to perform it. The nature of their trade 
with India was fuch, that they had not (as has been 
formerly obferved) the fame inducements with the 
modems, to profecute difcovery with ardour ; and, 
according to the defcription given of the veffels in 
which the merchants of Alexandria carried on their 
trade from the Arabian Gulf, they appear to have 
been very unfit for that purpofe. On all thefe ac- 
counts the ancients remained fatisfied with a flender 
knowledge of India; and influenced by reafons 
proceeding from the fame caufe, they attempted 
neither conqueft nor fettlement there. In order to 
accomplifh either of thefe, they muft have tranf* 
ported a confiderable number of men into India. 
But, from the defedive ftrufture of their (hips, as 
well as from the imperfeftion of their art in naviga- 
ting them, the ancients feldom ventured to convey 
a body of troops to any diftance by fea. From 
Berenice to Mufiris was to them, even after Hip- 
palus had difcovered the method of fieering adireft 
courfe^ and when their naval (kill had attained to 
its higheft ftate of improvement, a voyage of no lefe 
than feventy days. By the ancient route along the 
coaft of Perfia, a voyage from the Arabian Gulf to 
any part of India muft have been of greater length, 
tod accompliftied more flowly. As no hoftile at- 
tack was ever made upon India by fea,^ either by the 
Greek monarchs of Egypt, though the two firft of 
.them were able and ambitious Princes, or by- the 
mpft enterprizing of the Rom^ Emperors, it is 

evident 
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evident that they muft have deemed it an attempt 
beyond their power to execute. Alexander the 
Great, and, in imitation of him, his fucceffors, the 
monarchs of Syria, were the ^ only perfons in the 
ancient world who formed an idea of eftablifhing 
their dominion in any part of India ; but it was 
with armies led thither by land, that they hoped to 
atchieve this. 

III. The fudden effeft of opening .a dire6l com- 
munication with the Eaft, in lo^^ering the price of 
Indian commodities, is a circumftance that merits 
obfervation. How compendious foever the ancient 
intercourfe with India may appear to have been, it 
was attended with confiderable expence. Thepro- 
duflions of the remote parts of Afia, brought to 
Ceylon, or to the ports on the Malabar coaft, by 
the natives, were put on board the Ihips which ar*. 
rived from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice they 
were landed, and carried by camels two hundred 
and fifty^ight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed 
down the river to Alexandria, whence they were 
difpatched to different markets. The addition to 
the price of goods by fuch a multiplicity of opera* 
tions muft have been confiderable, efpecialiy when 
the rate chargeaTple on each operation was fixed by 
Inonopolifts, fubjeia to no controul. But, after tte 
paffage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
difcovered, its various commodities were piirchafed 
at firft hand in the countries of which they were 
tihe growth or manufafture. In all thefe, parti- 
cularly 
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SECT, cularly in Indoftan and in China, the fubfiftcnce of 
man is moi:e abundant than in any other part of 
the earth. The people live chiefly upon rice, the 
snoft prolific of all grains. Population, of confer 
quence, is fo greats and labour fo extremely cheap^ 
^at every produdion of nature or of art is fold at 
a very low price. When thcfe were (hipped in dif* 
ferent parts of India, they were conveyed diredly 
to Lifbon, by a navigation, long indeed, but unin* 
teiVupted and fafe, and thence circulated through 
Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods by water 
is fa much lefs expenfive than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could 
itnport the produdtiuns of India in fufficient quanti- 
ties to fupply the demands of Europe, they were 
able, to afford them at fuch a reduced price, that 
the competition of the Venetians 4:ealed iilmofl en* 
tirely, and the full dream of commerce flowed in its 
natural direction towards the cheapeft market. In 
what proportion the Portuguefe lowered the priae 
of Indian commodities, I cannot afcertain with pri?« 
tifion, as I have not found in contemporary writers 
fufEdent informati(Mi with refpef): to that point* 
Some idea, however, of this, approaching perhaps 
near to accuracy, may be formed, from the com- 
putations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent i^ngliib mer-r 
chant. He has publllhed a table of the prices 
paid for various articles of goods in India, compared 
with the prices for which they were fold in Aleppo, 
from which the difference appears to be nearly ^a 
thtee to one ; and be calculates, that, after aTeaibn** 
^le allowance for the expence' of the voyage froos^ 

Ihdiai 
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Ipdia, the fipne goods ijiay be fold in England at sect. 
half the price which they bear in Aleppo. The ■_. /,,^ 
expellee of conveying the produftions of India up 
the Perfian Gulf to Baflbra, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could 
not, I (hould imagine, differ confiderably from that 
■ by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may therefore 
fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe them 
from the n\erchants of that city, at nearly the fame 
rate for which ihey were fold in Aleppo ; and 
when we add to this, what they muft have charged 
as their own profit in all the markets which they fre- 
quented, it is evident that thePortuguefe might afford 
to reduce the commodities of the Eafl at a price 
below that which has been mentioned, and might 
fupply every part o£ Europe with them more than V 

one-half cheaper than formerly. Thp enterpriziqg 
Schemes . of the Portugucfe monarcbs were accom* 
pliflied fobner, as well as more completely, than in 
the hour of moft fanguine hope they could have 
prefumed to expe£i ; and early in the fifteenth 
century, then- fubjeft$ became pofleffed of a. mono- 
poly of the trade with India, founded upon the 
only equitable, title, that of fumifhing its produc* 
tions in greater abundance, and at a more Siodiprate 
price. 

IV. We may obferve, that in coufequence of a 
more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, an4 at a 
cheaper rate, the demand for them iQcreafed rapidly 
in every part of Europe. To trace the progrefs of 
ihk in deiaili would lead me far beyoad the period 

which 
8 
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s « c T. • vhich I have fixed as the limit of this Difquifiti<», 
but fome general remarks concerning it will be 
found intimately connected with the fubje& 6S my 
inquiries. The chief articles of importation from 
India, while the Romans had the diredkion of the 
trade with that country, have been formerly fpeci- 
fied. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of Scythia 
and Germany in the various countries ®f Europe, 
the ftate of fociety, as well as the condition of indi- 
viduals, became fo extremely different, that the 
wants and defires of men were no longer the fame. 
Barbarians, many of them not far advanced in thdr 
progrefs beyond the rudeft ftate of focial Ufe, had 
little relilh for thofe accommodations, and that ele- 
gance, which are fo alluring to polilhed nations. 
The curious manufaOures of filk, thie precious 
ftones and pearls of the £aft, which bad been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objeds of defire to men^ 
who, for a confiderable time after they took pof- 
feffion of their new conquefts, retained the original 
fimplicity of their paftoral manners. They advanced, 
however, from rudenefs to refinement in the ufual 
courfe of progreflion which nations are deftined to 
hold, and an increafe of wants and defires requiring 
hew objefts to gratify them, they began to acquire a 
relifli for fome of the luxuries of India.^ Among 
thefe they had a fingular precjileftion few the Ipke- 
ries and aromatics which that country y;3l4s in 
fuch variety and abundance. Whence their peculiar 
fondnefs for thefe arofe, it k 'not of imponance te 

9 inquire. 
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iritjuire. Whoever confults the writers of the mid- 
dle ages, will find many particulars which confirm 
this obfervation. In every enumeration of Indian 
commodities which they give, fpices are always 
mentioned as the moft confiderable and precious 
article *. In their cookery, all diflies were highly fea- 
foned with them. In every entertainment of parade, 
a profiifion of them was deemed effential to magni- 
ficence. In every medical prefcription tliey were 
principal ingredients ^ But confiderable as the 
demand for fpices had become, the mode in which 
the nations of Europe had hitherto been fupplied 
with them was extremely difadvantageous. The 
fliips employed by the merchants of Alexandria 
never ventured to vifit thofe remote regions which 
produce the moft valuable fpices, and before they 
could be circulated through Europe, they were 
loaded with the accumulated profits received by 
four or five different hands through which they 
had paffed. But the Portuguefe, with a bolder 
fpirit of navigation, having penetrated into every 
part of Afia, took in their cargo of fpices in the 
places vr&tc they grew, and could afford to difpofe 
of them ait fuch a price, that, from being an esipex^ 
£ve luxury, thty became an article of fuch geners|{i 
life, as greatly augmented the demand for ilk&aat^ 
An effeft fianiiar to this may be obferved, with r©^ 
^pioftto the demand for other commodities importqiil 

• Jac.. '6c Vitriac.. Hift. Hierof. ap. Bongars, i .p, 109^. 
Wilh, Tyr.Hb. xii. c. 23. 

/Da Cange Gloffar. Verb. ArmatM, Specks* Henry's Hift. 
of G. Brit. vol. .if. p. 597# 5981 
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from India, upon the rcdudlion of their price by the 
Portuguei'e* From that period a grooving tafle for 
Afiatic luxuries ixiay be traced in every country of 
Europe, and the number of Ihips fitted out for 
that trade at Lifbon continued to increafe every 
year K 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was^ and 
had long been deemed, it is remarkable that the 
Portuguefe were fuflfered to remam in the iindif- 
turbed and exclufive poflellion of it, during the 
courfe of almoft a century* In the ancient worlds 
though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of its 
fituation, could carry on an intercourfe with the 
£ail by fea, and cu'culate its produ£Uons through 
Europe with fuch advantage, as gave it a decided 
fuperiority over every rival ; yet Various attempts 
(which have been defcribed in their proper places) 
were made from time to time, to obtain fome iharc 
in a commerce fo apparently beneficial. Froin 
the growing adivity of the commercial fpirit in die 
fixteenth century, as well as from the example of 
the eager folicitude with t^^hich the Venetians and 
Genoefe exerted themfelves alternately to (hut put 
each other from any (hare in the Indun tnule, it 
might have been expeded that fome compedtor 
would have arifen to call in queftion the claim of 
the Portuguefe to an exclufive ri^t of tmffic wkh 
the Eaft, and to wreft from them fome portion of 
itf There were, however, at that tune, fome pecu.- 

t Sfc NOTE LVII. 
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j^ .ckcu^iftaiuies in the potidcil ft^te .^f fi^l Ibffe 
Piwrtngutfe Jlid i»y ijfipiCaei io .dread, ,wWch fecwed 

fheacoeffioa of ^Gfaaiies V. tp die throne, Spain vas 

jdihfir fb much occupied in ^ multiplicity of .opeta- 

^oas ^ mdiidti it be^ engaged by th$ amtddon x^f 

ihat monarch, aadxif his fpa I%Uipl^ /of 16 intent 

^n ^uofeoitang its josm difcoreiies fl^ .Gont{udB:t ja 

4he New Worlds 4;hat akhough, hj 4ibe iuccdTsfvil a.0. isix. 

j^Qtgiq^nze of Mageilan, its iBeets.Wiere une^pe&eiUy 

xond3;i£ke4 by anew ccaufe to that reiiiioCe x^gioa 

of Afia wHdi m^ the Jeat of die mofl: gauilid adiii 

attiuring ^branch of tcade caixied on by the Popty- 

<guefe, it cpuid make jao cqnfiderable ^oitto av^l 

itfelf <x -the cooamerdai adv^tag«s wMdi it might 

have derived fr-qptn -that event. Sy the acqukitbri 

jo( f^ erawri of Psttugal>'in the j^eai* one-thoufand 

£ife bundi'ed and ^gbly^ Xfa^e kii^gs of Spain, ia&eaid 

of the rivals^ became tjieipreftefbois-of xfaief oitugiiei^ 

trade, and the guardians of all Its exclufive rights. 

!WwPHg^!^ ■# fi3^^^ fm^^> 4e AFS?g* and 

(ftuitjififs expedttiojjis pf ;^^ gjopasfifep kffi i^i 

rWf?r? ^.ic^4cfpj*tfid f^J^v^igd^^^^ri^^ 9H9m 
.jfeaf ?, .#« ^t C9;jW iSPtW b^KPr «y«li ,a««WWP 
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verfe of being excluded, almoft endrdy, from' the 
Indian trade, of which their capital had been for- 
merly the chief feat, were fo debilitated and hum- 
bled by the League of Gambray, that they were no 
longer capable of engaging in any undertaking of 
magmtude. England, weakened (as was formerly 
obferved) by the long conteft between the houfes 
of York and LandJler, and juft beghining to re- 
cover its proper vigour, was reftrainied from adire 
exertion, during one part of the fixteenth century, 
by the cautious maxima of Henry VIL and wafted 
its ftrength, during another part of it^ by engaging 
mconfidcrately in the wars between the princes on 
the ccmdnent The nation, though deftined to ac- 
quire tenitories in India more extenfive and valu^ 
able than were evier poflefled by any European 
power, had no fuch prefentiment of its future emi- 
nence there, a$ to take an early part in the com- 
merce or tranfaSions of that country, and a great 
part of the century elapfed before it began to turn 
its attention towards the Eaft. 

While the moft confiderable nations in Europe 
found it neceflary, from the ch-cumftahces which I 
have mentioned, to remain inactive fpeftators of 
what paffed in the Eaft, the Seven United Provinces 
of the Low Countries, recently formed into a fmaB 
ftate, ftill ftruggling for political exiftence, and yet 
in the infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the 
Indian ocean as the rivals of the Pbrtuguefc ; arid, 
defpifuig their pretenfions to an exclufive right of 
commerce with the extenfive countries to the eaft- 
6 ward 
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ward of the Cape of GoQd Hope, invaded that 
monopoly which they had hitherto, guarded "vrith 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifh fopn followed 
the example of the Dutch, and both nations, at firft 
by the enterprizing induftry of private adventurers, 
and afterwards by the more powerful efibrts of ^ra« 
fling ccnnpanies, under the protedion of public 
authority, advanced with aftonifhing ardour and 
fuccefs in this new career opened to them. The 
vaft fabric of power which the Portuguefe had 
ereded in the Eaft (a fuperflrudure much too large 
•for the bafis on which it had to reft) was ailmoft 
entirely overturned, in as fhort time, and with as 
much &cility^ as it had been raifed. England an^ 
Holland, by driving them from their moft^ valuable 
fettlements, and feizing the moft lucrative brancheis 
of their trade, have attained to that pre««minence 
in naval power and commercial opulence, by 
iriiich they are diflinguiflied among the nations of 
Europe. 
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VL The coincidence, in point of time, of the dif- 
coveries made by Columbus in the Weft, and thofe 
of Gaina in the Eaft, is a fingular circumftance, 
which merits obfervation, on account of the remark* 
able influence of thofe events in forming or ftrength* 
ening the commercial connedion of the different 
quarters of the globe with each other. ^ la all ages, 
gold and filver, partitularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with the grcateft profit to 
India* In no part of the earth do the natives depend 
fo little upQa foreiga countries, either for the necef- 

N a ' " faries 
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« £ c T. hfks or 4iiKurie$ of life. The bfeflimge x£t hmm- 
able climate and feitHe M\ aiigmetifte4 l»]r ihcir 
own 4ngeniiit7, a^d ^m whaicver tiicy dcfiie. 
in confeque&ce of ibU, trade ^itk tkera ^ abwfs 
^een cwvied on in mie uni£am manner^ smd the- 
predovis metals iMfve hesa gvven ia cscbange fiur 
^k peculiar prodttdiociB^ vhetherfif namffeor art. 
Sot when the comnuinkation vkk India ^wae tcr- 
^ered ib much mone eafy, that the .^emimd §c^ 'u» 
^ommodmes >began to increafe &r Jbgoond what 
jiad been iioannerly kaov^ if £qi»pp.^4 Ti§i %^^sl 
JfeppAied ^ivith the igold iandiilTcriri»(&it5)9»siMK 
^t&sj to cany to the «iad:els o( tii^ EaiSL ^oom 
dbttroea ^cher jod ttiore ^utidaat l^an hier own 
jiarren and dmpoveciflied tnm^a* '&e mitfl S^ 
dbave dbandiosed the tmd^ "with ^ia attog^ther^ <»: 
liaivie 4xmtmiied it iv^ in^aoifc^ .^T^d^w^e. 8)r 
/4ich a coiiMttiaLdfai^iif gold 4md Gkuff^ m ¥ffll as 
iby ijbe unavoidable wafte ^ bptb in circiilftitigii and 
in manufaftures^ the quantity of thofe metak m^ 
have gone on diminifhing^ and their value would 
have been lb m ii<!h enfiiinced, that iibef idbuli^ot 
have continued long 40 be of the J^one jotilkjr oirthe 
eeminerckl -tranfa^l^biis botween th^ txn> MMmntries. 
-But ^^elarethe effete of- dois^dinfii^ be 

-^aj fenllbly f elt^ Ameitca opiened iier imiflie&i and^ 
'poui-edunitrealures jupon fairope im AsrmsA cc^piaus. 
ftream^ ttd^ which mankind reser ihad iac£e&» l^his^ 
Oivedfiiire^ i^^ipd^te of mntumrabie tivtjpi«t r^r^^- 
tlon^ tQ preffeot k^ flowed to theioasske^ iiirkere:^lbe 
cominodiTies neoefiary for iupplying dte<iwan£ft» ^ 
gratifymg the-ki'Xury of the SpfiniasdQs, qvese .to iie 

found ;^ 





fedibl ; md ffoiii tftat tiniie to t^ prefehr, the Efig- 
lifli sifid Dateb ba3(^d piiri!lid(fed thif pr otbi^cJM of 
CMnai md fedeftaiiy l^itlv f^er Wd^^t ^a»ft ib^ 
ifiirte^ df Md^fecyaiAtPferlK - Th^^ hjAisAttiCe exporta-* 
tioH of fihfef t6 the Ealft, during fSie cotirfe of two 
c^trrie^, hat not ottly beetf repfececf by the ccte- 
fiiitntl kffuoi: from America, but the quantity of ft 
fta^ b6'en confiderably augmented, and at the fam0 
tjiftie the pi*opor£ionaf rate of its lvalue in Europe* 
and In India has varied fo little, that it is chitfty 
with filver that many of the capital articles imported 
iTrom the £afl: are fiiKi purchafed. 

"Vf hile: Ametlca contributed in this manner tor 
fadlitate and extend the bterconrfe of l^^urope, 
t<^ith ^fia, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, which, 
from flender beginnings, has become fo confiderable, 
^ to form the chief bond of commercial connexion 
with that continent. Soon after the Portuguefe 
had extended their difcoveries on the coaft of Africa 
beyond the river Senegal, they endeavoured to di- 
rive fome benefit from their new fettlements there, 
by the fale of flaves. Various circumftances com- 
bined in favouring the revival of this odious traflSlc. 
Jtn every part <^f America, of which the Spaniards 
took poffeffion, they found that the natives, from 
the feeblenefe ojF their frame, from their indolence, 
or from the injudicious manner of treating them, 
were incapable of the exertions requifite either for 
working mines, or for cultivating the earth, .Eager 
to find hands jnore mduftrious and efficient, the 
^Spaniards had recourfe to iholr neighbours (he Por- 
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tuguefe^ and purchafed from them negroe flaves* 
Experimce foon difcovered that they were men of 
a more hardy race, and fo much better fitted for 
enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe was 
computed to be equal to that of four Americans'' ; 
and from that time tl^ number employed in the 
New World has gone on increafing with rapid pro- 
grefs. In this pra&ice, no lels repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity than to the principles of re- 
ligion, the Spaniards have unhappily been hmtsted 
by all the nations of Europe, who haire acquired 
territories in the warmer climates of the New World. 
At prefent the number of negroe flaves in the 
fettlements of Great Britain and France in the Weft 
Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the eftabliihment 
of fenritude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modem times, extremely un&vourable to popula- 
tion, it requires an annual importation from Africsif 
of at leaft fifty-eight thoufand to keep up the ftock '• 
If it were poflible tt afcertain, with equal exadnefs, 
the number of flaves in the Spam'fh dominions, and ia 
North America, the total number of negroe isxtte 
might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which 
has given it a vifible afcendant over the three other 
divifions of the earth, by difceming their refpe^live 
wants and refources, and by rendering them reci- 
procally fubfcrvient to one another, has eftablifhed 

^ Hift. of America, vol. i. p. 320. 

* R eport of Lordt of the Privj Council, A J). J 788, 

in 
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an unipn among them, from vrbxdk it has derived ^ ^^^'^« 
an immenfe increafe of opulence, of power, and 
of enjoyments. 

VII. Though the difcavery of a New World in 
the Weft, and the opening of a more eafy and direft 
communication with the remote regions of the Ball 
co-operated towards extending the conmierce, and 
adding to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be obferved, with refpeft both to 
the time and the manner in which they produced 
thefe eScGts. When the Portuguefe fiHt vifited 
the different countries of Afia, ftretching from the 
coaft of Malabar to China, they found them pof-^ 
iefled by nations highly civilized, which had made 
confiderable progrefs in elegant as well as ufeful 
arts, which were accuftomed to intercourfe with 
ftrangers, and well acquainted with all the advan- 
tages of commerce. But when the Spam'ards began 
to explore the New World which they difcovered, 
the afped which it prefented to them was very dif- 
ferent. The iflands were inhabited by naked fa- 
vages, fo unacquainted with the fimpleft and moft 
neceflary arts of life, that they fubfifted chiefly on 
the fpontaneous produdions of a fertile foil and ge- 
nial climate. The continent appeared to be a foreft 
of immenfe extent, along the coaft of which were 
Icattered fome feeble tribes, not greatly fuperior to 
the iflanders in induftry or improvement. Even 
its two large monarchies, which have been dignified 
with the 24)pellation of civilized ftates, had not ad- 
vanced fo &r beyond their countrymen, as to be en- 

N 4 titled 
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^ ^ ^' c^ tif that nttAc. Th; ihljabieitati Bddt 6f Macicf 

and deftitute of the addrefs requifite fdft wc/cfaimfj. 
fuch command of the interior animal$ as to derive 
iaiiy confidefabfe aM ftoto thdr kftdiir, hid mide 
fc Gttte prbgf eft Si rfj^cnlttTre, fhe firR of iAt ar«^ 
tt^ dti6 ot ihe gre^feft StecnlfieS #i»H Vi«ft* 
tht fmill number of Spattrafd*, t^lfey Av^^aSd^ 
tfiofe highly Extolled spires, hafd terffrtiggld^ t<^' 
Kow to pfocurfe in thern what "^ Middrit fyit 
tieir futfiftence. 

It was of eoftfe'q«rence, \^/!t^ a ^ti^ difet^t 
Ipirit, thit the intercotrrfe ^itlr Hro countH^^ 
refembtog each other f6 little iii theif dfegr^bf 
improvement, was begufi and carried oh.-' TK(^ 
Pbrtiigtiefe, certaitl of findhrg iri ffie Eaff, fio* 
dnl^ the pfoddftions with wJitcK ^Htf Wtffi^/ 
'llarid c^f Natui-^ fcats enriched fha^ parf of tU 
gbfee, but varfouir manwfaftnres^ Which hSJ Ittoj 
b't^en kfiovtn ind admired in Euf^bpi^,' ^ft^i 
in* this aii'irin^ t^ide' with the gfeaiteR iaget*^^!; 
The - encoliragem'ent' of if t&df mdliatfdfte iM^ 
flderfed as 2t chief ofcje^: of govertxiherifii totJin^ 
which {hey direded all the pOW€*r bf the iiirigi 
dom, and rduzed their ftibje& to fuch t%6toiii 
iexertidi^s ih thd prbfecntion of Jt, i^ oecafleWe^ 
that ^ftonifiiirig rapidity bf pogrefe #fiiiH I Mf d 
(Jefcffbed. the jTatiguifie hopes^ with ^ifi&^ tM 
Spaniards erifere-d ijf>6n th^h* cdfe^f 6f " ffifi:tfffe!rf , 
met riot wittt the faihefpeedy ^fatiftcStidfl, Fibmth* 
]^duft^/ of th^ f adfe iiihabitaote df ffife Ife^f W^M^ 
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Er^h Aef flaltowlF pfftduiftibns of <htf ftfl 
dictate, #h€fn ft6t cfwhriftted a»d irttfltlpUcii M 
fte fofterfeg arid afljif e harfid of mafi, were of 
fttfe account.' Ho^e, ftrfhei' thafi foceefe, >i?ieit€^ 
tficfti to ptf^fifl 11^ ^tawEng the?r refearchcs tM 
to'itqtJtfts ; drid ^ g'o^errimeirt d^riiedf little immie^ 
iKate' b€»dfit frotti thef^,- if left Ae pfofectrtio* cf 
jtliem chiefly to ptHrate adtetitorers-^ by whofe to- 
tetptiCitig zdmtf, THote than by any effort of tbfc 
irtate, iht todfl vahiable potfeffiof» of Spam in 
Ametlca were Acquired. Iftflead df iht lilflan* 
jUtneojas and gr«it Jtdyiritaga whwh thg Portiiguefe 
derived froitx theti^ AH^veridSj iiboVd half » cd». 
Wrjr dbpfed before tlile Spsliliard* teapeel afiy fe{«j«i. 
fk df cohfeqiichcd from fhdr cori(|ueffs, e*cept ib^ 
fihjtfl qtfettrtitids of gold wKch ihe rftaiidftw v^^ti 
iidiiipiSkd to ct)lle&, idid the' pltindti of thi gold 
aiid filvtr dnp/fclyed by thd Mexicans jmd P»tt» 
Vlaii^ «^ oVhahK^fi! 6f ihdt p^foih and t6mpkf^ 
^ ai utJfi^fil^ e^ fstered or donidftn; ttfe< It vKU 
not until the difcovery of the nSn^ of PdUsn 
^ Peru, in the year one thoufand five, hundred 
'Sitd fotty-five, arid ot thofe df SaCotetas ia 
^anh^ feon iftef, that th^ Sp^ifh tttritdri* 
fe the JffeW "Wbtid brm^i a ptnhteerti kftd 
Hfiiiibfe add!at>i| 0f %e^ ahd iHitmi t$ ^ 

frok tfid th(S trtd^ ti^tt todht diffiif tiiw* 

fhStW tfcit <Htft iyi^Hti, M i^tfjjta of fte pitti 
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iicT. in refped to the maimer oE carrying k oa, after 
it grew CO be a confiderable objed of political at- 
teiition* Trade vith the Eaft was a fiinple mer- 
cantile tranfa^on, confined to the purchafe either 
of the natural produ&ions of the country, fuch as 
fpices, precious ftones, pearls, &c. or of the manu- 
£iftures which abounded among an induftrious 
race of men, fuch as filk and cotton ftufi^ 
porcelane, kc Nothing more was requifite in 
condudting this trade, than to fettle a few /ki/fui 
agents in proper places, to prepare a proper aC- 
fortment of goods for completing the cargoes of 
fliips as foon as they arrived from Europe, or at 
the utmoft to acquire the conunand of a few for- 
tified ftations, which might fecure them admii&on 
into ports where they might careen in fafety, 
and find prote&ion from the infults of any hoftile 
power. There was no neceffity of makui^ any 
attempt to eftablifh colonies, either for the cul- 
tivation of the foil, or the conduft of manufac- 
tures. Both thefe remained, as formerly^ in-ihe 
hands of the natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterpriz^ 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
and fubdued the New World, began to fubfide, 
and when, inftead of rovmg as adventurers from 
province to province in quell of gold and filver, 
they ferioully turned their thoughts towards ren- 
dering their conquefts beneficial by cultivation and 
induftry, they found it neceiTary to eflablilh colo- 
nies in every country which they wiihed to improve. 

Other 
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Other nations Imitated their example in the fettld- 
mencs which they afterwards made in fome of the 
ijQands, and on the continent of North America* 
Europe, after having deflated the New World, be- 
gan to repeople it, and under a fyftem of colo- 
nization (the ^Irit and regulations of which it is 
not the objed of this Difquifition to explain) the 
European race has multiplied there amazingly. 
Every article of commerce imported from the New 
World, if we except the furs and ikins purchafed 
from the independent tribes of hunters in North 
America, and from a few tribes in a fimilar (late 
on the fouthem continent, is the produce of th< 
induflry of Europeans fettled there. To their ex« 
ertions, or to thofe of bwds which they have 
taught or compelled to labour, we are indebted 
fpr fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, and 
even the gold and filver extra&ed from the boweb 
of the earth* Intent on thofe |ucradve branches 
of induflry^ the inhabitants of the New World 
pay little attention to thofe kinds of labour which 
occupy a confiderable part of the members of 
other focieties, and depend, in fome meafure, for 
their fubfiftence, and entirely for every ardcle of 
elegance and luxury, upon the ancient continent* 
Thus the Europeans have become manufa&urers 
for America, and their induftry ias been greatly 
augmented by the vaft demands for fupplyirig tl4 
wants of extenfive countries, the popukdon of 
which is continually increafing* Nor is the influence 
of this demand confined folely to the nations 
which have^ a more immediate CQnne<flioii with 

the 
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of Europe tbait iimi^f^ my »6c\t estpa^a 
ta tbeflii^ mA gfi^it ttedvky tad vSg^M w fito 

haiid of «he dttiM ift ^ iiHand pfdvince^ of 
Oei^many/ af& wdl as te tho^Sfc in 6reftt Rrftkii^ aifcf 
pthdt courtti'r^, tvW<:6 dai^ ctfi t dit^ft fr3(^ 
l^h tbe Nc^ WorM, 



BtJ"f vbile th* difcdVcrjr arid eonqndl 6f Articfr 
ric^ IS allbwed t6 be cfne pi*incipal ciitffe o/ tftat 
nlpid inctcife of induftry and tp«a/fh, which i$ 
confpicuott* in Eitropd duiii^ the twd laft c6rt- 
ttirifes, fdrrre timid theorffts have iftaintaitied, tl^att 
throughout the fame peribd Europe has: htea 
gradually impoverilhed, by being dr^cld of its 
ti*eafur6 hi order to carry on its trade ivith ftrfe, 
But this apprcheiifion has arlfeft from matt©ition 
to the ftature and ufe of the ptedous fttetak They 
are to be confidered in two dSfefent lights j 
jeither as the fighs which all civilized n^dolis have 
. agreed to employ, in order to eftimate or repfe- 
fent the value both of labour and of all corrtmo-^ 
dities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the 
former, and the conveyance of the latter from one 
proprietor to another ; or gold and filyer may be 
viewed as being themfelves commodities, or articles 
of commerce, for which fome equivalent mullt be 
given by fuch as wifh to acquire them. In this 
Jight the expoftation of the precious metals to the 
Eaft fhould be regarded } for, as the nation by 
which fhey are exported muft purchafe them with 
the i>rdducevf its own labour and ingenuity, this 

trade 




trade qmft ppntrihiiHe, t]tiw^ pj^ i^i ^ fgctp ^ 
^U6 ai]4 ^eSt mwoict ;a» ^t with America, 
4^iiFar4^ >aMg]]|^niliUig the geoerai mAn&ry z^d opu- 
k0»^ fif i4»t^« If Sngkiiidy :as ^ .pisice of 
i4^gan ip4 PfrwFJiin dpUsr^ iv^itb we iiwf£^ 
fyff Sot ^^Bo^Fykig ogi it$ itigd^ >ip^ India, mufl: 
>g^/e ^ ^e^$i^ quantity jpf jfs modka or cotton 
fslpf h or hvi^^df^, ihm ^e i^mi^ <^ an Additional 
ff»T^\)^ p{ m9ayfy&\jmrt,i2f» nskiac^ and 

worl^'to a jcerfiain amptntt nxuft be eficccioted, &r 
whifih^ v^ithput thi^ Aride, j^^re troiild no; h^te 
b9Vi my demand. The nation reaps ^ the 
))€9e^ a^rifing Irom » j^^jv cufe^n of indnftry. 
With 'the gol4 and filver whiclji I^er pnan^faOw^ 
Jha^Yie purd^a(!s4 in the Wr^, ihe is enabled .V> 
^xade in >the msu^kets of the Eaft, and the expor^ 
jt^tio^ of tceaiure to Inda^, which has bieien fPiinucJi 
idri^dedyinfteadof imppveriihing enriches tjie king- 

VUL It is to the difc^^ry of the pa(&ge to 
Ipdia by jthe Cape of -Good Hope, and xp the 
.vigour and fucqefe witih which the Portuguefe pro- 
-fecuted th^ir conqv^efts and eftablifhed tjhfir domi- 
nipiji there, that Europe ba^ been indebted for its 
prefervation JBrom the mQft*4lW>eKd and humiliat- 
ing fenvitude -that ever i9pj^ceffed poUibed nations. 
yor this :Q.bfpfVAUon 1 vnii jgQui4^ted to an iuithor, 
>^hpfie ingenuity hfis -illuftr^ted, and wbofe elp- 
rquencc ba^- adorned the Hiilpxy of the Settkments 
and commerce of Modern Nations in the Eafl and 

. . : " • / Weft 
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mtix igpofninj to die baxbou^ firqp ^^x^ ti^ 
)}^ taiea t)ie|r dcp^xt^c^ vitj^ Uie igiofk f^agnkie 
hopes 9f termiuting the ^qpQJikioa 19 a y^ 
different maoner'. ^v^map^ ^Miu^ he Mnr 
^drnquifl^d the de&gfk of tspfiling the P^rti^Mfe 
|rom Iz\^ ?#d <^ 9cqwwg f<m(^ ^ftfljbl^ftiMK 
Jthere, W43 j(b OQcuj^ed 4^mg the rwuinjlar (of 
JM xejgn, by ithe jpudupftdi^ of Mdnoiis lopa^ 
jdojit^ia wWk^ M vifatiahle ynhirMn in^wd bia;^ 
tba;t he fisygr hfiA leifose to CBfiuae liie pDofeoo 
;tpa irf it 5Wth vigoiir. 

If ^ther tbe meafurvs of &^ had pro ini c e d 
^ ^^^ Ni^hicb he vcxpefikfd) or if ibe laote 
It^vjsntwrouy (Ln4 exleofive plan of Solymaa had 
^>ee^ caiTie^ iatP executioo, tbe coBniiaTv^ of 
th^s Txre^kh of India, tcgcther vitb fiich a manoe 
2^ the ijno^opoly of trade inth ibat couiiftry has. 
In everf age^ eBable4 the powa: whidi poflbied 
\t to create juid maiiitwi^ muft have thought 
^ acceflion of iotizt 'to an empire ah-eody fer^ 
midable to mankind, that would have rendered 
ft ^t!9g^her irrdiftible. Europe, at 4hat period, 
WfiS not in a condition to have ddended itfelf 
Ugainft the combined exerticHis of fuch naval and 
;fidUtary power, fupported by commercial Vealdi, 
a^d ynder ihe diredioa of a monarch whc^e com* 
4>rehenfi¥e genius wa« able to derive from each its 
{peculiar advantages, and 'to employ all ^irh the 
greateft effeft. Happily for the hju^n t^^^ th|, 

* Ada de Barros, dec. Vf, lib. t* c. i, &e» 
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defpotic fyftem of Turkiih government^ founded on 
fuch illiberal fanadcifm as has extinguifhed fcience 
in Egypt^ in AiTyria^ and in Greece^ its three fa- 
vourite manfions in ancient times, was prevented 
from extending its dominion over Europe, and from 
fuppreiling liberty , beaming, and tafle, when begin- 
ning to make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and 
again to blefs^ to enlighten, and to poliih mankind. 
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APPENDIX. 



T 8HALI. now endeavour to fulfil an engagement 
which I came under % to make fome obferva«* 
tions upon the genius, the manners, and inftitutions 
of the people of India, as far as they can be traced 
from the earlift ages to which our knowledge of 
them extends. Were I to enter upon this widd 
fieid with an intention'of furveying its whole ext^t j 
were I to view each objefl: which it . prefenCs ^o- i 
philoibphical inquirer, under all its dlffeH^nt af^e^s^ 
it would lead me into refearches and j^culations, 
not only of immenfe length, but altogether fdrei^ii 
from the fubjeft of this Difquifition.- My inqtiiiries 
and reflexions fhatl therefore be confined to what 
is intimately connefted with the dcfign' of this 
work. I (hall collect the fadis whi<ih the ancielnt^ 
have tranfmitted to us concerning the inftitutioni 
peculiar to the natives of India, and by conipariii]| 



« See page t}* 
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them with what we now know of that country^ en« 
deavout to deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point 
out the drcumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind^ in every age» to cany on commer* 
dal mtercourfe to fo great . an extent with that 
country. 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs 
in the earlieft periods concerning which hiftory 
aflfords information. Not only the people con- 
tiguous to India, but remote nations, feem to 
have been acquainted, from time immemorial, with 
its commodities, and to have valued themfo highly, 
that in order to procure them they undertook 
fatiguing, expenfive, and dangerous journeys. 
Whenever men give a (jjecided preference to the 
Gonunodities of any particular country, this muft 
be owing either to its pofTefling fome valuable 
natural produdions peculiar to its foil and climate, 
or to fome fuperior progrefs which its inhabitants 
have made in induftry, art, and elegance. It is 
pot t6 . any peculiar excellence in the natural pro- 
du<9ions of India, that we muft afcribe entirely 
the predile<^on of ancient nations for its ccnfnmo- 
dities ; for, pepper excepted, an article, it muft; 
be allowed, of ^eat importance, they are little dif- 
feren^r from thoie of other tropical countries ; and 
Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully fupplied the 
Fhenician$, and other.trading peopb of antiquity, 
with th^ fpiccs, the perfumes, the precious ilon^, 
the gold and filver, which formed the principal 
articles of their^ commerce. 

Whohvejl 
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Whoever then wilbes to trace the commence 
with India to its folircej muft^fearch for it, not 
fo mufch in any peculiarity of the natural pro* 
duftions of that country, as in the fuperior im- 
provement of its inhabitants^ Many fads have 
been tranfmitted to us, which; if they are examined 
^vith proper attention, clearly demonftrate, that . 
the nsijives of India were not only more early 
civilized, but had made greater progrefs in civiliza* 
tion than any other people. Thefe I fhall en- 
deavour to enumerate, and to place them in fuch 
a ppiiit of view as may ferve both* to throw light 
upon the inftitutions, manners, and Vts of the 
Indians, and to account for the eagernefs of all 
nations to obtain the productions of their ingenfous 
induftry* 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians were 
reckoned among thofe races of men which they 
denonunated Aut^chibifnes or Aborigines ^ whom they 
cohfidered as natives of the foil, whofe origin could 
not be traced *". By the infpired writers, the 
wifdom of the £aft, (an expreffion which is to 
be underftood as a defcription of their extraordi- 
nary progrefs in fdence and arts) was early cele- 
brated % In order to illuftrate and confirm thefe 
explicit teflimonies concerning the ancient and 
high civilization of the inhabitants of India, I fhall 
take a view of their rank and condition as in- 
dividuals ) of their civil policy \ oi their hws and 
> 

^ I>iod. Sic« lib. ii p. 151. « 2 Kifig^i^ J|i« 
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judicial proctfediags ; of their ufeful and elegant 
arts ; of their fciences } and , of their religious in* 
iUtutiQX)s,} a« far as information can be gathered 
from the. accounts of the Greek and Roman 
vritersj compared with what Aill remains of their 
anciept acquirements and infUtutions* 



L From the moft ancient accounts of India 
we learn, that the di(Un£ti(m of ranks and fe-* 
paration of profeflions were completely eftabii&ed 
there. This is one of the moft undoubted proofs 
of a fociety confiderably advanced in its progrefs. 
Alts in the early ftages of focial life are fo few, 
and to fimple, that each man is Jjjffidently ma{ter 
of them all^ to gratify every demand of his 
own limited defires. A favage can form his bow, 
point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand 
more (kilful than his own '^. But when rime has 
augmented the wants of men, the produ£i:ions of 
art become fo complicated in their ftrufture, or fo 
t:urious in their fabric, that a particular courfe of 
education is requifite towards forming the artift to 
ingenuity in contrivance and expertnefs in exe- 
'cution. In proportion as refinement fpreads, 
the difttnflion of profeflions increafes, and they 
"branch out into more numerous and. minute fubdi- 
*vifions. Prior to the Records of authentic hiftor)^, 
"and even before the moft remote " ae'ra to which 
their own traditiona pretend to reach,- thJs-fcpara- 
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tion of profeffions had nc^ only taken place aoMfiig 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was 
fecured by an inftitution, which mdl be con* 
fidered as the fimdamental article in the fyftem 
of their poficy. The whole body of the people 
vniB divided into four orders or cafts. The mem- 
bers of the firft, deemed the moil facred, had it 
for their province to ftudy the principles of re- 
ligion ; to perform its functions ; and to cultivate . 
the fdences. Th^ were the priefts, the inftruc- 
tors and philofophers of the nation* The mem- 
bers of the fecond order were entrufted with the 
government and defence of the ftate* In peace 
they were its rulers and magiftrates ; in war they 
were the generals who commanded its armies and 
the foldiers who fought its battles. The third was 
compofed of huibandmen and merchants ; and 
the fourth, of artifans, labourers, and fervants. 
None of thefe can ever quit his own caft, or be 
■adaiicted into another \ The ftation of every 
individual is unalterably fixed ; his deftiny is irre- 
vocable ; and the walk of life is marked out, from 
which he muft never deviate. . This line of fe- 
pacation is not only eftabiiflied by civil authority, 
but confirmed and fan£iioned by religion, and 
nch order or caft is faid to have proceeded from 
the Divimty in fuch a different manner, that to 
mingle and confound them would be deemed an 

- "" Ayeen Akbery, iii. Si/ Sec. fetches rebtiQg to tbe 
Hiftorr^&c. of the Hindoos^ p. (07> &c. 
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aft ofnioft dating impietjr ^ Noris it between ^ 
four different tribes alone thar fucb infupendde 
barriers are fixed ; the members of: each caft ad- 
here invariably to the profeiBon of their forefather!. 
From generation to' gmeration^ the fame £um'lie$ 
have followed, and will always continue to foUow^ 
one uniform line of life* 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the vafious 
members which compofe a community^ feem, 
at firft view^ to be adverfe to improvement either 
in fcience or in arts ; and by forming around the 
different orders of men artificial barriers, which 
it would be impious to pais, tend to-ercumfcribic 
the operations of the human mind within a nar* 
rower fphere than nature has allotted to thrai. 
When every man is at full liberty to direft his 
efforts towards thofe objedls and that end which 
the impulfe of his own mind prompts him to pre- 
fer, he may be expeded to attain that high de*- 
gree" of eminence to which the imc(mtroIled exer- 
tions of genius and induitry natuiatty cohdu^ 
The regulations ^f Indian policy, with rcipeft to 
the different orders of men, muft neceffarily, at 
fome times, check genius in its career,/ and con- 
fine to the fundtions of an inferior caft; talents 
fitted to fhine in an higher fphere.' , But the ar- 
rai^emerits of civil government are made^ not for 
what is extraordinary, but for what is common ; 
not for the few, but for the many* T^ objed 

f See NOTE LVIII. 
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kX the &rft laidian Leg^^t'^ors \ra$ tp employ the 
moft cflFpdual ineaps of provwiin'g fof the fulv ' 
fiftence^ the fecurity^ and biippinefe of-all the mem- 
bers of the. community over whkh tbey prefided, 
. 'With this vi$w they fet, apart cert^n races off 
men for ^ch of the- nariou^ p«>fdIions a^d 
arts nweflkry in a wfeHrordered fociety, and ap- 
pointed die exerdfe'of them to be tranfmitted 
fiom father tp fon in fucceffion. . This fyftem, 
though eactremely repugnant to tJie ideas which 
we*, by being placed in a very different ftate of 
fociety, have formed, will be found, upon atten- 
tive infpe&ion, better adapted to attain the end 
in view, than a carelefs obferver, at firft fight^ 
is apt to imagine. The human mind bends to 
the law of neceffity, and is accuftomed, 'not 
only to accommodate itfelf to the reftraints which 
the condition of its nature, or the inftitutlons of 
its country, impofe, but to acquiefce in them. 
From his entrance into life, an Indian knows' the 
ftation allotted to him, and the fun£lions to ^;<rhich 
he is deftined by his birth* The objefts which re- 
'late . to thefe, are the firffi that prefcnt themfelves 
to his view. They occupy his thoughts, or employ 
his hadds ; and from his earlieft years, he is 
Iraitied to the habit of doing with eafe and pl^afure, 
that which he muft continue through life to d<* 
To this may be afcribed that high degree of 
perfe&idn confpicuous in many of the Indian manu- 
iadures j and though veneration for the praflices 
of their ancc/lors may check the fpirit of inven- 
tion, yet, by adhering to thefc, they acquire fuch 
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an expartneft and delicacy of haiid» diat Smopean^ 
wkh all the adrantages of fuperior fdeace, and 
die aid of more complele inftrumeiitiy have never 
been able to equal the exquifite executiGn o( 
their workmanlhip. While this high imptwe^ 
ment of their more curions maiwfaflhires excitid 
the admiration, and attraded the commerce of 
other nadona, the fqtaratioaof profeffiona in Ihdiai 
and the early diibibution of the people isto 
daflet, attached to particular Idnds of labour^ &« 
cured fuch abundance of the more common and 
ufeful commo4itie8, aa not only fupplied their 
own wants, but miniltered to thofe of the countries 
around them. 

To this early divifion of the people into caf^^ 

we muft likewife afcribe a (biking peculiarity in 

the ftate of India ; the permanence of its inftitu- 

tions, and the immutability in the manners of 

its inhabitants. What now la in India always 

was there, and is likely ftill to continue : ndther 

the ferocious violence and illiberal fanatidfoi of 

its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of its 

European mafters, have effe&ed any confiderable 

alteration'. The fame diftin&ions of condition 

jlike place, the (ame arrangements in civil and Ao^ 

jueftic fociety remain, the fame maxims of religion 

are held in veneration, and. the fame fcieiuieis and 

arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 

with India has been the fame ; gold ^M £UIver 

* Se« NOTE UX. . : 
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have uniformly been carried thither io order to 
purchafe the fame commodities^ with which it 
BOW f applies all nations ; and from the age of 
Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always con* 
fidered and execrated as a gulf which fwallows 
up the wealth of every other country^ that flows 
incefiantly towards it^ and from which It never 
returns ^. According to the accounts which I have 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from In- 
dia, they appear to have confided of nearly the 
fame articles with thofje of the inveftments in our 
own times.; and whatever difference we may ob- 
ferve in them feems to have arifen, not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of the com* 
modities which the Indians prepared for fale^ as 
from a variety in the taftes, or in the wants of 
the nations which demanded them* 

n. Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may be de^ 
duced from confidering their political conftitution 
and form, of government. The Indians trace back 
the hiftory of their own country through an inU 
menfe fucceflion of ages, and aflert, that all Afia, 
from the mouth of the Indus on the weft, to 
the confines of China o^ the eaft^ and from the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, to Cape Co- 
morin on the fouth, formed a vaft empire, fub- 
jed to one mighty fovereign, under whom ruled 
Several hereditary Princes and Rajahs. But their 

* See NOTE LX. , 
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chronolofry, \rhich meafures the life of mafl irt 
} ancient times by thoufands of years, and computer 

the length of the feveral iperiods, during which 
it fuj>pofes the world to hare exifted^ by mil- 
lions, is fo wildly extraragant, as not to merit 
any ferious dHcuffion. We mu(t reft fatisfied, then, 
until fome more certain information is obtained 
with refpeft to the anlient hiftory of India, with 
taking die firft accounts of that country, whicA 
can be deemed authentic, from the Greeks who 
ferved under Alexander the Great. They found 
kine;doms of conflderable magnitude eftabliihed 
in that country. The tenitories of Porus ani of 
Taxiles comprehended a great part of the Panjab, 
one of the moft fertile and beft cultivated countries 
in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, or Gan- 
daridsB, ftretched to a great extent on both fides 
of the Ganges. AH the three, as appears from 
the ancient Greek wi^iters, were powerful and 
populous. • 

This defcripdon of the partition of India mto 
ftates of fuch magnitude, is alone a convincing 
proof of its having advanced far in civilization. 
In whatever region of the earth there has been an 
opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men in 
fecial life, they appear at firft in fmall inde^ 
pendent tribes or communities. Theif common 
wants prompt them to unite ; and their mutual 
jealoufies, as well as the neceflity of fecuring fub- 
iiftence, compel them to drive to a diftance^very 

rival who might encroach on thofe * domains 

which 
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which they confider as their own. Many ages 
elapfe. before they coalefce, or acquire fufficient 
forefight' to jMTOvide for the wants, or fufficient 
wifilom to condud: the afiairs of a numerous fo* 
ciety, even under the genial climate, and in the rich 
foil of Indii^^ more favourable perhaps to the union 
and increafe of the human fpecies than any other 
part of the globe^ the formation of fuch extenfive 
ilac^s, as were eftabliflxed in that country wlien 
firfl vifited by Europeans, muft have been a work 
of long time; and the members of them, nmll 
have been long accuilomed .to excitions of .ufcful 
induftry. . , 
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Though monarchial government was eftab- 
liflxed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
rcigns were far from poiOfefEng uncontrolled or 
demotic power. No trace, indeed, is difcovcred 

there<» of any aflembly, or public body, the mem* 

bers of which, either in their own right, or as re- 

prefeiitatives of their fellow.citiz6ns, could inter- 

pofe in enafting laws, or in fuperintenting the 

execution of them. Inditutions deftined to alTert 

and guard the rights belonging to men in fociai 

ftate, how familiar focver the idea may be tp 

the people of Europe, never formed a part of th? 

political conftitutioft in any great Afiatic king.!om. 

It was to different principles that the natives of'* 

India were indebted fo^ reftritlions which limited 

the exercife of regal power. The rank of indi^ 

vi^uajs was unalterably fixed, and the privileges 

8 ' 'of 
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of the different cafts were deemed inviobble. The 
monarchs of India^ who were all taken from the 
fecond of the four clafles formerly dcfcribed, 
which i$ intrufted with the fuofkioas of gorem- 
ment and exercife of war, behold among their fab- 
jeds an order of men &r faperior to tli^mfelves in 
dignity, and fo confcious of thdr own {xre-emi« 
nence, both in rank and in fandity, that they would 
deem it degradation and pollution^ if they were 
to eat of the fame food with their fovereign t. 
Their perfons are facred, and even for the moA 
heinous crimes^ they cannot be capitally punifh- 
ed ; their blood mud never be Ihed ^ To men 
in this exalted ftation monarchs muft look up 
with refpeft, and reverence them as the minifters 
of religion, and the teachers of wifdom. On im- 
portant occafions, it is the duty of fovercigns to 
confult them, and to be direfted by their adnce. 
Their admonitions, and even their cenfures, muft 
•be received with fubmiffive refpeft. This right 
of the Brahmins to offer their opini(m with re- 
fpeft to the adminiftration of public affairs was 
not unknown to the ancients « ; and in fome ac«> 
counts preferved in l^dia of the events which 
happened in their own country, princes are men^ 
tioned, who^ having violated the privileges of 
the caiks, and difregarded the remonflrances of the 

^ Oi-me'» Differt. vol. i. p. 4. Sketches^ Scc« P- ii5« 
I Code of Gentoo Laws, cli. xxi. § so. p. 275. 383^ &€• 
^ Str^bcy lib. XV. p. 1029. C. 

Brahmins, 
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Brahmins, were depofed by their authority, and pui 
to death ". 



"ttTHiLE the facre^ rights of the Brahmins op^ 
pb^d a barrier againft the encroachments of regal 
|K)wer on the one hand, it was circumfcribed on 
the^ other by the ideas which thofe who occupied 
the higheft ftations in fociety entertained of their 
bwn dignity and privileges. As none but the 
members of the caft next in rank to that which re- 
ligion has rendered facred, could be employed in 
atiy 'ftin^lion of the ftate, the fovereigns of the ex- 
tenfive kingdoms anciently eftablifhed in India^ 
found it ncceffai^ to entruft them with the fuperin- 
tcridance of the cities and provinces too remote to 
bte under their own immediate infpeftion. In thefe 
ttationfe they often acquired fuch wealth and in- 
fluence, that offices conferred during pleafure, con- 
tmued hereditarily in* that* families, and they came 
gladuallyio form an intermediate order between 
ftte'foterergn and his fubjefts ; and, by the vigilant 
jeilbufy with which they^tttaintained their own- dig- 
mty and privileges, they cohftrained their rulers to 
rclpeOr them, and to goverrl with moderation and 
equity. 

* N©^ wrtfe the bendfitd of thefe 'reftraiiVts upon the 
power *rf*fhe fovereigii confined wholly to the two 
jfiiperioT <isA»s in the ftate ; tfiey extended, in fome 

■ Account of the Qdalitics requifite in aMagiftrate^ prefixed 
\>j ih^f^nXx^tO tkfc CeQl q£ GefifW Lyiwi^ pi cii* and cxvi. 

• , degree, 
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degree, to the third clafs employed in agriculture* 
The labours of that numerous and ufeful body of 
men are fo eflential to the prefervation and happine& 
of fociety, that the greatelt attention was pad to 
render their condition fecure and comfortable. Ac- 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the firft Eu- 
ropeans who vifiied their country), the fovereign is 
confidered as the fole umverfal proprietor of all 
the land in his dominions, and from him k derived 
X every fpecies of tenure by which bis fubje&s can 
hold it. Thefe lands were let out to tfae>^rmers 
who cultivated them, at a ftipulated rent^ amount- 
ing ufually to a fourth part of thdr annual pro* 
duce paid in kind *. In a country where the price 
of work is extremely low, and where the labour of 
cultivation is very inconfiderable, the earth yield- 
ing its produ&ions almofl fpontaneouily, where fob- 
fiilence is amazingly cheap, where few clothes are 
needed, and houfes are built and fumiftied at little 
expence, this rate cannot be deemed exori>itant or 
oppreflive. As long as the. hufbandman continued 
to pay the eftabliflied rent,, he retained pofleffion of 
the farm, which defcended, like property, firom 
father to fon. 

The SB accounts given by andent autluNrs of the 
condition and tenure of the renters of land io India, 
agree fo perfe Aly with what now takes pbtce, that 
it may be confidered almoft as a defcription of the 



, ^ 



' StrAo, lib. xt. p. j0jo. A. Piod. Sic. IHk 3, p* 53. 
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prefent ftate Vrf its cultivation. In every part of 
India where the native Hindoo Princes retain domi- 
nion, the Ryotij the modem name by which the 
renters of kmd are diftinguiihed^ hold their poflef- 
iions by a leafe, which may be confidered as per-^' 
petualy and at a rate^ fixed by ancient furveys and . 
valuations. This arrangement has been fo long 
eftabliihed, and accords fo well with the ideas of 
the natives, concerning the diftinfitions of cafts, and 
the fundions allotted to each, that it has been in«< 
violably maintained in all the provinces fubje£t 
either to Mahomedans or Europeans ; and, to both , 
it ferves as the bafis on which their whole fy item of 
finance is founded'. In a more remote period, 
before the original inftitutions of India were fub- 
verted by foreign invaders, the induftry of the huf- 
bandmen, on which every member of the community 
depended for fubfiftence, was as fecure as the tenure 
by wliich lie held his lands was equitable. Even 
war did not interrupt his labours or endanger his 
property. It was not uncc^nmon, we are informed^ 
that while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or reap- 
ing in the next field in perfed tranquillity^. Thefe 
maxims and regulations of the ancient legiflators 
of India have a near refemblance to th^ fyftem cff 
thofe ingenious fpeculators on political ceconomy 
in modem times,, who reprefent the produce of land 
as the fole fource of wealth in every country ; and 
who confiderthedifcoveryof this,principle, accord- 

> Sc« NOTE LXI. ^ Strabo, lib. zr. p.l^o.A. 
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ing to ivhich they contend that the goyremmmt rf 
nacions fliould be conduded, as one of the greateft 
efforts of human wifdou^* Under a form of govern- 
ment, which paid fgch attention to all the differene 
orders of yhich the fociety is compofed^ particularly 
die cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful that 
the ancients fbonld defcribe the Indianis as a moft 
happy race of men ; and that the moft intelGjgent 
modem obfervers (hould celebrate the equity, the 
humanity, and mildnefs of Indian poOcy. A Hmdoo 
Hajah, as I have been informed by perfom weti 
acquainted with the ftate of India, refembles more a 
father prffiding in a numerous fanuly of his ovnt 
children, than a fovereign.ruling over inferiors, fub- 
jeft to his dominion. ' He endeavours to fecure 
their happinefs with vigilant fofidtude ; they arer 
attached to him with the moft tender aflfe£Hon and 
inviolable fidelity. We can Ku'dly conceive men 
to be placed in any ftate more favourable to their 
acquiring all the advantages derived. from ibdal 
union. It is only when the mind is perfeftly at ea{e, 
axid neither feels nor dreads oppreffiofi, ' that it em* 
ploys its active powers in foiling numerous arrange* 
ments of police, for fecuring its enjoyments and in- 
creafing ihem. Many arrangements of this nature 
the Greeks, though accuftonied to their own inftitu- 
tions, the moft perfed at that time in Europe, ob- 
ft;rved and admired among the Indians, and men* 
tSon them as inftances of high civHization and im« 
provement. There were eftablilhed among the In- 
dians three diftind clafles of officers, one of which 

h2t4. it in chaiFge tq infpeft agiicuiture^. and every 

/ kind 
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lund of country work. They meafured the pof-* > 
tions of laad allotted to each renter* They had the 
Cuftody of the Tar^^ or public refervoirs of watery 
without a regulsur diftribiitioii of which, the fiekb 
m a torrid cUmaite cannot be rmdered fertile. They 
Hiarked out the couife of the highways^ along 
wiucb> at certun diilances^ they eroded ftones, to 
HQieafure the road and direiQ: travdlecs'. To o£« 
gears of a feoond clafsTwas coaunitted the mfpe£tioii 
of the police in cities; their itm&ions^ of couife, were 
many and various ; ibme of which only.I fhall fpe« 
^ify; They ^propriated houfes for the recqptioft 
of ftrangers ; they proteded them from injuiy, pro^ 
vided for their fubfiftence, and, when feized with 
any difeafe,^ they appointed (^yficians to attend 
them ; and, on the event of their death, they not 
only buried them with decency, but took charge 
of their e£feds, and reilored them to their rel^ons. 
They kept exaft regifters of births and of deaths. 
They vifited the public markets, and examined 
weights and meafures. The third clafs of officers 
fuperintended the military department j but^ as the 
obje^s to which their attention was dire£ted are 
foreign from the fubjed of my inquiries, it is un« 
nec^ifary to enter into any detail with refped to 
them*. 
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As manners and cuftoms in India defcend aL> 
inoft without variaaoa from age to age» many <£ 

'Sec NOTE LXIL 

' £trabo^ lijb. xv* p. 10J4. A. &<, Diod. Sical. lib.ii.p, 1 54; 
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the peculiar inftitutions which I hare' enumerated 
ftill fubfift there. There is ftill the fame attention 
to the conflruftion and prefervatton of tanks, and 
the diftribution of their waters. The diredion of 
roads, and placing ftones along them, is ftill an 
objedl of police. Cb^uHrlesy or hoofes built for the 
aoconunodation of travellers, are frequent in every 
part of the country, arid are ufeful as well as nobfe 
monuments of Indian munificence and humanity. 
It is only among men in the mod improved ftate 
of fociety, and under the beft fonns of government, 
diat we difcover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which 
I have defcribed ; and many nations have advanced 
hr in their progrefs, without eftabliOi'ing arrange- 
ments of police equally perfeft, 

IIL In eftimating the progrefs which any nation 
has ma4e in civilization, the objeft that merits the 
greatcft degree of attention, next to its political coa- 
ftitution, is the fpirit of the laws and nature of the 
forms by which its judicial proceedings are regulated. 
In the early and rude ages of fociety, the few dtf. 
putes with refpeft to property which arife, are ter- 
minated by the interpofition of the old men, or by 
tHe authority of the chiefs in every fmall tribe or 
community ; their decifions are dilated by their 
own difcretion^ or founded on plain and obvious 
maxims of equity. But as the contrbverfics multi- 
ply, cafes fimilar to fuch as have been fomierly de- 
termmed muft recur, and the awards upon thefe 
grow gradually into precedents, which fcrve to re- 
- gulate future judgments. Thus, long before the 

nature 
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nature of property is defined by pofitive ftatxltes^ 
or any rules prefcribed concerning the mode of ac^ ^ 
quiring or conveying it, there is gradually formed, 
in every ftate, a body of cuftomary or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are dii*:9:ed, and 
every deciiion conformable to it is fubmitted to 
with reverence, as the refult of the accumulated 
wifdom and experience of ages, > 

In this ftate the adminift ration of juftice feems to 
have been in India when firft vifited by Europeans. 
Though the Indians, according to their account, 
had no written laws, but determined every contro- 
verted point, by recolleAing what had been formerly 
decided ' ; they affert, that juftice was difpenfed 
among them- with great accuracy, and that crimes 
were moft feverely puniflied ". But in this general 
obfervatidn is contained all the intelligence which 
the ancients furniih concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India. From the 
time of Megafthenes, no Greek or Romjin of any 
note a^ppears t;o have refided long enough in the 
country, or to have been fo much acquainted with 
the cuftoms of the natives, as to be capable of en- 
tering into any detail with refpeft to a point of fo 
great importance in their policy. Fortunately, the 
defefts of their information have been amply fup- 
plied by the more accurate and exteniive refe^cs ^ 

* Strabo» lib. xv. 1035. D, 
" Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p, 154. 
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of the Aoderns. During the tiouife of almofk three 
centuries^ the number of perfons vho have reforted 
from Europe to India has been great. Many of 
them, who have remained long in the country, and. 
were perSons of liberal ediication and eoJarj^ 
minds, have lived in fuch familiar intejcourfe with 
the natives, and acquired fo competent a knowledge 
of their languages, as enabled them to obferve their 
inftitudons with attention, and to defoibe them 
with fideKty. Refpedable as their autbo/icy may 
be, I fhall not, in what I offer for illuflrating the 
judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, reft upon it 
alone, but fhall derive my information from fourcea 
higher and more pure« 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Akber the (ixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, moun* 
ted the throne of Indoftan. He is one of the few 
fbvereigns entitled to the appellation both of Great 
and Good, and the only one of Mahomedan race, 
« whofe mind appears to have arifen fo far above all 

the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical religion m 
' which he was educated, as to be capable of forming 
a plan worthy of a monarch who loved his people, 
and was foKdtous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his exterJive dominions, the HitiK 
d^os formed the great body of his fubjefts, he h* 
boured to acquire a perfeft knowledge of their rt^^ 
ligion, their fciences, their laws, and inftitutions •, 
in order that he ,might conduQ: every part of his go- 
vernment, particularly the adminiftratjon of juftice^ 

9 w 
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in a manner as much accommodated as poffible to 

their own ideas '• In this generous undertaking he 

was fecbnded with zeal by his vizier AbulFazel, a mi- 

-fiifter whofe underftanding was not lefs enlight^ed 

•than that of his mafter. By their affiduous refearches, ■ 

and confultation of learned men ^, fuch information 

was obtained as enabled Abul Fazel to publijfh a brief 

compendium of .Hindoo jurifpnidence in the Ayeen 

Akbcry% which may be corifidered as the firft 

' genuine communication of its principles to perfbns 

of a different rd%ion« About two centuries after- a. d. 1773- 

wards, the iHuftnous example of Akber was imitated 

and furpaffed by Mr. Mailings, the Governor General 

of the Britilh Settlements in India, By his authority, 

a&d mider his mipediion, the molt eminent Pundits^ 

or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the provinces 

over which he prefided, were affembled at Calcutta ; 

and^ in the courfe of two years, compiled, from 

cheir moft ancient and" approved authors, fentence 

by fentence, without addition or diminution, a full 

code of Hindoo laws * ; which is, undoubtedly, the 

moft valuable and authentic elucidation of Indian 

policy and msmners that has been hithertd communi* 

cated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, feme of the writers 
upon whofe authority they found the decrees which 
they have inferted in the Code, lived feveral million* 

' ^ Sec NOTE LXIIt. > Ayeen Akbery* A.vol. ii 

. p. 95* * Vol. iii, p. 197. Sec. * Preface to the 

Code, p. X. • *. . . 
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of years before their time ^ ; and they boaft: of hav- 
ing a fucceflion of expounders of their laws from that 
period to the prefent. Without entering into any 
examination of what is fo extravagant, we may con- 
clude, that the Hindoos have in their pofleffion trea- 
tifes concerning the laws and jurifprudence of thdr 
country, of more remote antiquity than are to be 
found in any other nation. The truth of this de- 
pends not upon their own teftimony alone, but it is 
put beyond doubt by one circiunilance,. that aU 
thefe treatifes are written in the Sanikreet language, 
which has not been fpoken for many ages in any 
part of Indoftan, and is now underftood by none 
but the mod learned Brahmins. That the Hin- 
doos were a people highly civiKzed, at the time 
when their laws were compofed, is moil clearly eilab- 
liihed by internal evidence contained in the Code 
xtfelf. Among nations beginning to immeige from 
barbarifm, the regulations of law are extremely 
Ample, and applicable only to a few obvious cafe^ 
of daily occurrence. Men muft have been long 
united in a focial (late, their tranfaftions mufl have 
been numerous and cotnplex, and judges muft have 
determined an immenfe variety of .controver&ff to 
which thefe give rife, before the fy ftem of hvt becomes 
fo voluminous and comprehenfive.as to dired the ju- 
dicial proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve- 
ment. In that early age of the Roman republic, 
when the laws of the Twelve Tables were promul- 
gated, nothing more was required than the laconic 

^ Preface to the Co^e, p. xxxviiL -^ ^ • 
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injuiidions which they contjunfor regulating the dcd- 
(ions of courts of justice ; but, in si later period, the 
body of civil law, ample as its contents are^ was found 
hardly fufficient for that purpofe. To the jejune . 
brevity of the Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code has 
no refemblance, but with refped to the number and 
variety of points it confiders, it will bear a compa- 
rifon with the celebrated Digefl: of Juftinian ; or 
\Krith the fyftems of jurifpnidence in nations moll 
highly civiUzed. The articles of which the Hindoo 
Code is compofed, are arranged in natural and lu- 
minous orden They are* numerous and comprehen- 
five, and inveftigated with that minute attention and 
difcemtiient which are natural to a people diftin- 
guiihed for acutenefe and fubtility of underftanding, 
who have been long accuftomed to the accuraty of 
judicial proceedings, and acquainted with all the 
refinements of legal praftice. The deciiions con- 
cerning every point (with a few exceptions occa- 
fioned by local prejudices and peculiar cultoms) are 
founded upon the great and immutable principles 
of juftice which the human mind acknowledges and 
refpe£ts, in every age, and in all parts of the earth. 
Whoever examines the whole work, cannot enter- 
tain a doubt of its containing the jurifpnidence of 
an enlightened and commercial people. Whoever 
looks into any particular title, will be furprifed with 
a . xnmutenefs of detail and nicety of diftindiony 
which, in many inftances, feem to go beyond the 
attention of European legiflation ; and it is remark- 
able thdt fome of the regulations which indicate the 
greateft degree of refinement, were tftabWIied in 

periods 
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pcnod^ of the mod ranote antiquity. ^^ In tbe 
^^ firft of the (aqred law tra£is, (as is obferved by a 
^' perfon to whom Oriental literature^ in all its bran- 
" chcs, ha$ beeo grei^tly indebted,) which the Hin. 
'' dpos fuppofe to have beea revealed by Menu 
^^ fome millions of years agos there is a curious 
>^ pafiage on the legal inttrdl of money, and the 
'< limited rate of Jt in diSferent cafes, with an ex* 
^< ception in regard to adventures at fea ; an excq>- 
^^ tion which the fenfe of Qian^d afiproves, and 
which coiamerce abfolute^ rtqmei^i though it 
was not before the reign of Charles L that our 
Englifh jurifprudence fully admitted it in refpe^ 
.*' of maritime contrads ^" It is lik^wife worthy of 
notice, that though the natives of India have been 
diftinguiflied in every age for the humanity and 
mildn^s^of their difpofition, yet fuch is the foUcitude 
of thgr. law-givers to .prefery^ the order and tran* 
quilUty of fociety, that the pyniihmems which they 
infliO: on criminals are (agreeably to ^an obferva* 
tion of the ancients already ipentioned) extremely 
irigorous* ^^ Puniflmient (jaccording to a ftriking 
f ^ .^fgmfkation in the Hindoo code) is the magif- 
** trate } :puiiiihme^t Js the infpirer of t«Tor j pu^ 
^' niihment is the nouniher of the fubje(h ; punifii* 
** ment is the defender from calamity ; punilhmcnt 
** is the guardian of thofe ibai fleep ; punifhrnent^ 
^^ with a black zfyeEt and a red ey«, terrifies the 
^^ guilty*^. 

* 

• • Sir William Jones'* TUrd DiftonrTe^ Afiat. IUfean:h.p428« 
^ Code, cb. xn. 4 8, 
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IV. As the condidan of the andent ii 
of India, -whether we confider them as individuals 
or a^ members of fociety, appears, fmm the prece- 
ding invefti^tioh, to have been extremely favoia^ 
able to the cultivation ol^ ireful aixd elegaot arts i 
we are naturally led to enquire, whether the fwo- 
grefs which they actually made in them, was fuck 
as might have be^ expe^ed from a people ia tfaaac 
fituation. » III attempting to trace thi* progref& 'we 
have riot the benefit of guidance equal to that wluch 
conduced oili- relei&rehes concerning the former 
articles of inquiry. Tfi^ ^cimts, from then: Haider 
acquaintance wkh the interior ftate of India, have 
be&it able to communicate little information with 
jefpeft to the arts cultivated there ; and though the 
modems, during their continued intercpurfe with 
India for three centuries, ha^^e bad accefs to obferve 
them with greater attention, it 'is of late only, that 
by ftudying the languages now and formerly Ipokea 
in India, and by confuking. apd tranflating their 
moft eminent authois, they have begun to enter into 
that })ath of inquiry, ^^hicfa leads with .certainty to a 
thorough knowledge of the ftate of airts cultivated 
in that coma^ry. 

One of the firft arts which human ingenuity 
timed atimproving^ beyond what mere neceility 
requires , was that of building. In the brief remarlsji 
which the fubje6i: of my iaquxries leads me to piake 
on the progp^fs of this ar( in India, I ihaU confine 
my attention ^rtiolly to thofe of hi^efi: ar^tiquity. 

The moft duiable xopnanieiits of hwwiXi iaduilry 

are 
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are public buildmg$« . Tbe.prbdu(^iis of art farm- 
ed for the common purpofes of life, wafle and 
periih in ufing them ; but works defUned for the 
benefit of pofterity fubfift through ages^ and it is ac 
coitding to the manner in which thefe are executed, 
that we form a judgment with refped: to the degree 
of power, ikill^ and improvement to which the peo- 
ple by whom they were ere&ed had attained. In 
every part of India monuments of high antiquity 
are found. Thefe are of two kindsj fucb as wejie 
confecrated to the offices of religion^ or fortrefles 
built for the fecurity of the country. In the f orm^ 
of thefe, to which Europeans^ whatever thdr ftruc* 
ture may be, give the general name of Pagodas^ we 
may obferve a diverfity of ftile, ^hich both marks 
the gradual progrefs of archite&ure, and throws 
light on the general ftate of arts and manners in 
different periods. The mofl early Pagodas appear 
to have been nothing more thaii excavations in 
mountainous parts of the country^ formed probably 
in imitation of the natural caverns to which the firft 
inhabitants of the earth retired for fafety during the 
night, and where they found fhelter from the incle- 
mency of the fealbns. The mofl celebrated, and^ 
as there is reafon to believe, the mod ancient of all 
thefe, i3 the Pagoda in the iiland Elephanta, at no 
great diflance from Bombay* It has been hewn 
by the hands of man out of a folid ro(;k, about half 
way up a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious 
area, nearly 1 20 feet fquare. In order to fupport 
the roof, and the weight of the mountain that lies 
above it, a number of maffy pillars^ ^d of a form 

6 not 
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not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame rock, at 
fuch regular diftances, as on the firft entrance prc^ 
fonts to the eye of the fpedator an appearance both 
of beauty and of ftrength. Great part of the infide 
is covered with human figures in high relief, of 
gigantic fize as well as Angular forms, and diftin-' 
guilhed by a variety of fymbois, reprefenting, it if 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they' 
wormipped, or the a^ons of the heroes whom they 
admired. In the ifle of Salfette, ftili hearer to Bom- 
bay, are excavations in a limilar ftile, hardly inferior 
in magnificence^ and deftined for the fame religious 
puFpofes. 

These ftupehdous works are of fuch high anti- 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from hiftofy 
or tradition,, give any informadon concerning the 
time in which they were executed, they univ^rfally 
afcribe the formation of them to the power of fupe- 
rior beings. From the extent and grandeur of 
thefe fubterraneous manfions, which intdligeni; 
tiaveliers compare to the mojd celebrated monu^ 
ments of human power aiid art in any part of 
the earth, it is manifeft that they could not have 
been formed in that ftage of focial life where men 
continue divided into fmall tribes, unaccuflomed 
to the efforts of perfevering induftry. It is only 
in States of confiderable exjsnt, and among peo- 
ple long habituated to fubordination, and to a£l 
with concert, th^t the idea of fuch magnificent works 
is conceived, or the power of accomplifhing .them 
can be found. 

That 
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That fome fuch powerful ftate was eftablifiied 
ui India at the time when the excav^t^otis in tke 
iflands of ElephaiUaand Salfette were fonoed, is not 
the only conclufioa to be dntwa from a furvey of 
them; the (tile in which the fculptvirei^ with which 
they are adorned is executed, indicates, a confider- 
aible improvement in art at that ^aiiy penqd* Sculp^ 
ture is the imitative art in which toss^ keifns to have 
made the firft trial of his own talent^ But evea 
in thofe couxitries where it has attained to the higbelk 
degree of perS^on, its progreis has been extremely 
flow. Whoever has attended to, the hiftory of this 
art in Greece, knows how far removed the fo& rude 
eifay to reprefent the human form, was from any 
complete delioeatioa of it'v %^ i^ different 
groupes of igures which (UU reopia emir:^ in the 
Pagoda of Elephanta, however low diey muft rank 
if they be compared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are finiihed in 
a ftile confiderably fuperipr to the hard inexptei&ve 
manner of the Egyptians, or to the figures in the 
celebrated palace of Perfqp6lis. In diss light they 
have appeared to perfohs abundantly ifaalifi^i to 9p* 
pretiate their merit, and from difierent drawings, 
particularly thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac<« 
curate in obferving, and iaithful in defcribing, we 
muft form a favourable opinion of (he ftate dS arts 
in India at that period. 

^ "Winkclman'g Hift. de PArt Aez Ics Aliidens> torn, u 
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It is worthy of .n9tice, that although ieveral 
of the figures in the • caverns at, £le{)haiita be fo 
different irom thofe now exhibited in the Pago*' 
das as objedg of veneration, that fome Iplrned 
Europeans have imasgmed they reprefeqt the 
rites of a reli^on ixiore ancient than that noW) 
cftablifli^ in Indoibm^ yet by the Hindoos them- 
felves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worfliip, and they ftill refort 
t}iither to pcrfdrm their devotions, and . honour 
the figures there^ in the fame manfter with 1$H^ 
in their oWn Pagodas* In oot^mation of thiA^ 
I have hem Infonil^ by an intelligent .^bftrver^ 
who vlfited tius fubter^aneQ» fan^bnuy, lin the 
year 178^9 that he wis accoinpanied ^ by a iaga- 
cioQs Brahmin,: la )Ki€ive of Benarea, whos i^^mgh 
he had nev6r been in it before that time, re* 
cognized, at 6m:e, all' the figures ; was well ac« 
quainted with the. parentage, education,^ and' life 
of every deity ox human pcrfonagc there repre- 
fented, and esc^Iained: with JBuency the nieaning. 
qf the various fymbok by whiflh the images were 
diftinguifhed* Xhis may be considered) as a dear 
proof that the fyftem of mythology now, prevalent 
in Benares • is not different from that delineated 
in the caverns of Elepbanta* Wr. Hunter, who 
vifitcd Elephanta in the year 1784, feems to con-, * 

fider the figures, there as reprefenting deities who 
are ftill objcfts of worfliip among the Hindoos \ 

^ .Archscologk, vol: vfi. p. a86, &c 
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One drcumftance ferves to confirm the juftnefs 
0f this opinion* Several of the moft conrpicuous 
perfonages in the gnnipes at Elephanta are deco- 
nted with ,the Zennar^ the facred ftring or cord 
peculiar to the order of BrahmiAs, an -authaitic 
evidence of the diftin£tion of cafts having been 
eftabTiihed in India, at tlie time ixrheii thefe works 
finifhed. 



«• Instead of caverns, the original places o{ 
worihip, which could be farmed only in parr/cu* 
far fituations» the devotion of the people foon be* 
gan to raife temples, in hondur of thear dddes 
in other pans of ImUa* The ilrafture of thefe 
was at fii^ extremely fimple: They were pyra- 
mids of large dimenfion^ and had no light within 
but virhat came from a fmaB door. After having 
keen long accuitomed to perform all the rites of 
zeCgion in the glocHix of caverns^ the Indians were 
naturally led to confider the folemn darknefs of 
fuch a manfion as facred» Some Pagodas in this 
firft fliie of building Aill remain in Indoftan*.: 
Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, and of a 
third near. Tanjore m tlie Camatic, all fabrics 
of great antiquity, have been publifiied by Mr* 
Hodges % and though they are rude ftruaures, 
they are of fuch magnitude as mufl have re- 
quired the power of fome confiderable ftate to rear 
diem* 
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3. Ik proportion to the progrds of the different 
countries of India in opulence and refinement^ the 
Itrudture of their temples gradually improved. 
From plain btnldings .they became highly orna- 
mented fabrics, and, both by thek* extent and 
magnificencei ate monuments of the power and 
tafte of the people by whom they were ere&ed. 
In this highly finiflied 'ftile there are Pagodas of 
great antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, parti- 
cularly in the fouthem provinces, which were not 
expofed to the definitive violence of Mahomedan' 
zed \ In order to afHft my readers in forming 
fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may enable 
than to judge with refpeft to the early flate of 
aits in India, I fhall briefly defcribe two, of which 
we have the mofl accurate accounts^ The en- 
try to the Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto 
Novo on the Coromandel coaft, held in high 
veneration on account of its antiquity^ is by' a 
{lately gate under a pyramid an hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height^ built with large flones above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet fquare, 
and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures neatly exe- 
cuted. The whole fbufture extends one thou* - 
fand three hundred and thirty*two feet in one 
diredion^ and nine hundred and thirtyrfix in ano- 
ther. Some of the ornamental parts are finifhed 
with an elegance entitled to the admiration of 

V 

» See NOTE LXIV. 
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the mod ingenious artifts '\ The Pagoda of Se« 
ringham^ fuperior in fandity to that of ChiUam- 
brum, furpafles it* as much in grandeur ; and, fcff- 
tunately, I can convey a more perfeft idea of it 
by adopting the words of an elegant and ac- 
curate hiftorian. lliis Pagoda is fituated about 
a mile from the weftern extremity <rf the ifland of 
Seringham, formed by the divifion of the great 
river Caveri into two channels. ^* It is compofed 
^* of feven fquare inclofures, one within i^c others 
•* the walls of which are twenty-five fett high, 
'* and four thick. Thefe inclofures are three 
hundred and fifty feet diftant from one another, 
and each has four large gates, with- a high 
tower ; which are placed, one m the middle of 
•* each fide of the inclofure, and oppofite to the 
" four cardinal points* The outward wall is near 
*' four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
• *^ to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral 
" of which are fingle ftones thirty-Aree feet 
'• long, and nearly five in diameter ; and thofe 
** which form the roof are fKU laiger j in the 
" inmoft inclofures are the chapeb. About half 
**^ a mile to the eaft of Seringham, and nearer 
" to the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another 
" large Pagoda, called Jembikifmai ; but this has 
" only one inclofure. The extreme veneration 
** in which Seringham is held, arifes fix>m a belief 
*^ that it contains that idenucal image of the 
«< god Wiftchnu, which ufed to be worfliipped by 

^ Mem,, it Literat. tamw xxxii. p. 44, &c. Voy. de 
M. Somerat toft. L p* 2 1 7. 
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*^ the GocHBrahma. Pilgrim&from all parts of the 
^^ peninfula come here to obtain abfolvition, and 
•* none come without an offering of money ; and 
** a large part of the revenue of the ifland is 
^^ allotted for the maintenance of the Brahmins 
•^ who inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their. 
^ families, formerly compofed a multitude not lefs 
*' than forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without 
** labour, by the liberality of fuperftition. Here, 
** as in all the other great Pagodas of India^j the 
*^ Brahmins live in a fubordination which knows 
" no refiftance, . and ilumber in a voluptuoufnefs 
^ which knoW6 no wants *.*' 

The other fpecies of public buildings whicfi 
I mendoned, were thofe erefted for the defence 
of the country. From the immenfe plains 6( 
tndoflan, there arife, in different parts, eminences 
and rocks formed by ^ nature to be places of* 
ftrength. Of thefe the natives early took poffef^ 
lion, and fortifying them with works of various 
kinds, rendered them almoft impregnable ftations. 
There feems to have be^n, in fome diftant age, 
a period of general tuibuleiice and daiiger ih th^ 
dia, when fuch retreats were deemed effendally 
Tieceflltfy to public fafety J for amolxg the dudes 
of magiftrates prefcnbed by the Pundits, bne k^ 
*« that he -Ihall creft a ftrong fort in the place 
^< where he chufiss to refid« ; and fliall build a wall 
^^ on all the four fides of it, with ibwers and 

» Ome'i H4. if MiSt. Tran&a. of Inddbn, voLi. 

Q^ a " battlements. 
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** battlements, and fliall make a full ditch aroimd 
*^ it \'^ Of thefe fortreffes feyeral remain, which, 
both from the appearance of the buildings, and 
from the tradition of the natives, muft have 
been conftrufted in very remote times. Mr. 
Hodges has publifhed views of three of thefe, one 
of Chunar Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges,- 
about fixteen nfiiles above the city of Benares " ; 
the fecond, of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the 
fouth of Agra ° ; the third of Bidjegur, in tbe^ 
tisrritory of Benares **. They are all, particularly 
Owallior, works of confiderable magnitude and. 
ftrength. The fortrelfcs in Bengal, however, are 
not to be compared with feveral in the Deccan. 
Affeergur, Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
deemed by the natives to be impregnable ^ j and 
I am afTured by a good judge, that Afleergur is 
indeed a mofl ftupendous >yQrk, and fo advantage- 
oufly fituated, that it would be extremely difficult 
to reduce it by force* Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun' lately rendered himfelf mafter, is not 
inferior to any of them, either in ftrength or im- 
portance i. 

Nor is it only from furveying. their public works- 
that we are juftified in afferting the early pro- 
ficiency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful arts i 

.> Introd. to CodeofGentoo Laws, p^cxi. ■ 

« N«.I. ■' * » N^I. • N.iir. 

^ Hiftorical and PoHticil View pf the Deccan. p. i^. 1 
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' tjTC are led to form the iame cpnclufioix by ft view 
ojF thofe jprodiiftions of their ingenuity, which were 
the chief^articfes of their trade .with foreign .nations. 
Of thefe fh'e labours, of the Indian loom and 
needle have. In every age, bpen the moft cele- • 
brated ; ai^ fine Imen is^ cprijecSl^r^d with fome 
probability, to have beep . csilled by jiit ancients 
Sindon, from tl^e name of the river Indu5 Of Sin- 
dus, neaf wJiich it was. wrought in the higheft 
pcrfedipn^ Th^ cotton manufaftuires of indi^ 
fceyp ai^ci^tly to hjive bq^n^.as much admired as 
tijey arf .^t prefent, ngi jpnly for their .delicate 
textyfp, but for thei elegance with whiqh fome 
of t^njL arp emibroid^ed, ^d the beauuful colour 
pi the jfl9Y^s with which others ,ax:e adoni,ed. 
JFrom the . earlieft .period of European inters 
courfe ,wit|i. India, that country ..ha^ been, diuio,- 
.guiftied f^v the Qjumber^and excellence of the fob- 
jP:ances, for dying various colours, with y^hich it 
g^,9unrded'. .« The dye of the deep blue colour in 
Jiigheft eflimaiio^ imiong the Romans, bore the 
f^miQ oi Jndkum\ • From India too, the fubftance 
j^ed iji:4y;jng a brigj^f re<jl colour, feems to havp 
beepi 4ijjp9;rted ** ; an it is well ki^qwn that 
,]^h.in t^ cott9n ai^ filk ituSs which. , we, noy 
j^ec^iye fiMpw Jndia, the. blue %nd ttp.^red; ,axjp 



^ Sir WiUiaiD Jonc«'€ Third Difcourfe, 0.428.- 
* Strab. lib. xv. p. 1018. A. 1024. B. 
^ flin.JJat..^^. lib.>;^xjc c. 6. § 27 
' * Salpiafms'^JExercit. Plinianae.. in Solin. i8c 
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the colours of mod confpiGuous luftre and beauty. 
But however much the ancients may have ad« 
inired thefe produdions of Indian art, fome at- 
cumftances, which I have already mentioned, ren- 
dered their demand for the cotton manufedures 
of India, far inferior to that of modem times; 
and this has occafioned the information concern- 
ing them which we receive from the Greek and 
Roman writers to be very imperfed. We may 
conclude, however, from the wonderful re/bn- 
blance of the ancient ftate of India to the mo* 
dern, that, in every period, the produQ:ions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The in- 
genuity of the Indians in odier kinds of work- 
manfhip, particularly in metals and In ivory, is 
mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular defcription of their nature ». 
Of thefe early produftions of Indian artifts, there 
are now fome fpecimens in Europe, from which it 
appears that they were acquainted with the method 
of en^ving upon the hardeft ftones and gems 5 
and, both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confiderable 
degree of excellence. An ingenious writer main- 
tains that the art of engraving on gems was pro- 
bably an Indian fiventioh, and certafcly was early 
improved there, and he fupports this ppinion by 
feveral plaufible arguments ^ The Indian engraved 

' » Strabo,lib. xy. p. 1044. B* Dion)*! Penege% vcrf. loitf. 
y Rafpe's Introd. to Taflle's |)efcri^t. OitaL of engrav^ 
gercs> &c. p. xii. &c^ 
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gems of which he has publiflied defcriptions, ap- 
pear to be the workmanihip of a very remote , 
period, as the legends on them are in the San« 
ikreet language «• ' 

But it is not alone from the improved ftate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to hare been highly civilized ; a proof 
of this, ftill more convincing, may be deduced 
ifrom the early and extraordinary produ^liDOs of » 
their genius in the fine arts. This evidence is 
rendered more intereWng, by being derived from 
a fourqe of knowledge which the laudable curiofity 
of our countrymen has opened to the people of 
Europe within thefe few years. That all the 
fcience and literature poiTefled by the Brahmins, 
were contained in books written in a language un- 
derftood by a few only of the moft learned among 
them, is a hGt which has long been known; 
and all the Europeans fettled in India during three 
centuries, have complained that the Brsthmins 
obftinately refufed to inftrud any perfon in this 
language. But at length, by addrefs, mild treat- 
ment, and a perfuafion, that the eamefhiefs with 
which inftrudion was folicited, proceeded not 
from any intention of turning their religion into 
derifion, but from a defire of acquiring a perfed 
knowledge of their fciences and literature, the 
fcruples of the Brahmins hive been overcome. 

» Rafpe's Introd. to Taffie's Defcript. Catal. of engraved 
Ccm8» YoLi. p. 74. voLii. plate xiii. 
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Several Britifh geatlemen are now completely 
loaders of the Sanikreet language. The myfterious 
veil formerly deemed impeoetrable^is removed; 
and in the courfe of five years^ the ouriofity of 
the public has been gratified by two publications 
as iingular as they were unezpe&ed. The one is 
a tranflation by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epifode from 
the Mahabaraty an epic poem in high eflimation 
among the Hindoos, compofed according to their 
account by Kreefhna Dwypayen Veias, the mqtt 
eminent of all their Brahmins, above three thou- 
iand years before the ChrifUan xnu The other 
is SacQntalaj a dramatic poem, written about a 
century before the birth of Chrift, tranflated by 
Sir W. Jones. I ihall endeavour to give my readers 
fuch a view of the fubjed and compofition <^ 
each of thefe^ as may enaUe them, to' eftimate^ 
in fome meafure, the degree of merit which they 
poflefs. 

The Mahabarat Is a voluminous poem, con- 
fifting of upwards of four hundred thoufand lines. 
IMr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a third 
of it } but only a fhort epifode, intitled Baghvat- 
Geeta, is hitherto publifhed, and from this 
fpecimen we muft form an opinion with refpe£t to 
the whole. The fubjefl: of the poem is a famous 
civil war between two branches of the royal houfe 
of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide were 
formed in the field, and ready to decide the 
cpnteft by the fword, Arjoon, the favourite and 
pupil of the god Kreefhna, who accompanied him 
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in tlus hour of danger, ^equejied of him to c^ufe 
his disuiqt to advance between the two hoftilf 
armies. . He lopped at bc^h armies, ao^d beheld, oa 
either fide, ncme but '^addfirel, unclesx coufint, 
tutors, {oosy and brothers, near relations or bofom 
friends j pnd when he fakd gased for a while, and 
faw t^efe prefxatred for the fight, he was ieize^ 
with exttesQft pity and compun£Uon| and uttered 
Jiis fbrr^w in tbt following wards :-*-^* Haviiig 
^^ beheld, O Kreejbna! .my kindred thus waiting 
'< sQiixious for the fight, niy members £ul me^ 
'^ my countenance withereth, the hair ftandetik 
^' an end upon my body, and all my frame 
V trembleth with horroir ; even Gantkev^ xrvf 
f^ bow $fcapeth from my hand, and my fkim 
^^ is pftrii^hed and dried up« — When I ha?e de* 
^ ftroy^d my kindred, flmll I longer look for 
"' faappinift? I wifli not for vxAory, Kreefi>na ; 
^^ I want not dos&mion; I want not pleafurei 
^^ for what is dominion and the enjoymtots of 
<^ life, or even life itfel^ when thofe for vihoai 
^^ dominicm, pleafiire^ ^nd enjoymmt were to be 
^^ coveted, h^ve abandoned life uid fortune^ 
^' and ftand here in die fidd ready for the. 
" battle. Tutors, fons, and £ahers, grandfires, 
*' and gr^ndfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kim . 
** dred, and friends ! Although they would kill 
** me, I wiih not to fight them; no not even 
^^ for the dominion d the three regions of 
^ the umvarfe, much idft far thid little earth *.^ 
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In order to remove his fcruples^ Kreefhna informs 
him what Was the duty of a prince of the Chdite- 
ree or military caft^ when called to aft m fuch a 
iituation, and indtes him to perform it by a 
variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the 
nature of which I fhall have occafion to confider 
particularly in another part of this Diflertadon. 
In this dialogue between Kreeflma and his pilpil^ 
there are feveral paflages which give an high idea 
of the- genius of the poet. The fpeecb ofArjoon I 
have quoted, in which he exprefles the angui/h of 
his foul, muft have ftruck every reader as beauti* 
ful and pathetic ; and I Ihatt afterwards produce 
a defcription of the Supreme Bdng, and of the 
reverence wherewith he ihould be worflupped, wUich 
is fublime. But while thefe excite our admiration^ 
and confirm us in the belief of a high degree of 
civilization in that country where fuch a work 
was produced, we are furpritfed at the defeft of tafte 
and of art in the manner of introducing this £pi- 
fode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in battle- 
array, eager for the fight; a young hero and h£$ 
inftruftor are defcribed as (landing in a chariot 
of war between them ; that furdy was not the .mo- 
ment for teaching him the principles of philofophy, 
atid delivering eighteen lectures of metaphyiics and 
theology* 

With regard, hdwever, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under 
the difadvantage of being obliged to form an opi- 
nion from a fii^gle fpecimen of each, and that of 

tha 
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the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large work,) 
an imperfcft one. But if, from fuch fcanty materials,- 
we may venture upon any decifion, it muft be, 
that of the two, the drama feems to have been 
conduced with the inbft correft tafte. This will 
appear from the obfervatioijis which I now proceed 
to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations ' confiderably advanced 

in refinement, that the drama is a favourite enter- 

tainment. The Greeks had been for a good time 

a polifhed people ; ' Alcaeus and Sappho had com- 

pofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander 

had opened their fchools, before tragedy made 

its firft rude effay in the cart of Thefpls ; and a 

good time elapfed before it attained to any con- 

fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama 

of Sacontala, then, we muft form an advantageous 

idea of the ftate of improvement in that fociety 

to ^;fi^hofe tafte it was fuited. In eilimating its 

merit, however, we muft not apply to it itiles 

of cTiticifm drawn from the literature and tafte 

of nations with which its author was altogether 

unacquainted ; we muft not expert the unities of 

-the Greek theatre ; we muft not meafure it by our 

own ftandard of propriety. Allowance muft be 

made for local cuftoms, and iingular manners, 

arifing from a ftate of domeftic fociety, an order 

of civil policy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, 

very different from thofe eftablifhed in Europe. 

Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, like fome 

pf th^ plays early exhibited on the Spanifh and 

Jiiglifll 
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EngUih th£^txe$9 i$ an hiftory in dxalo^ey un-. 
folding events which happened in different places^ 
and during a feries of years. When vieiyed ix^ thi$ 
light, the fable i& in general well arranged^ . man; 
of the incidents are happily d^offsi;!, and the ^1^7 
tndes in the fituation of the principa] ^pesfonagp^ 
are fudden and unexpeded* The unrfyellu^ ^^ 
the piece^ however, though ibme of the circum* 
ftances preparatory to, it. be introduced ,wij^ ilplU 
is at lail brought about by. the in^eodoix'Qf 
fuperior beings^ which h:^- always a bad c^c&^ 
and discovers fome want of ait. jSut as Sacoatala 
was defcended of a celefti?! nymph, and under 
the proteftion of a holy hermit, this |ieaveniy in^ 
terpofidoa may appear: lefs marveLlous, and is ex- 
tremely agreeable to -^e Oriental tafte. In many 
places of this drama it is<^ £;ni^e and tender, in 
fome pathetic ; in ot^rs th^e i^ , a . quxture cf 
coniic with whar is ^o^re fe9ou§« Of p^ch, egc- 
apiples might be giVi^n. I ^a}} i^e& fi km ^ 
the faUp both becaiife fimpUdcy and I^n4emf^ 
are die. d^arafteriftic beauties of the. .poecejL md 
bec^xik th^y £0 little reibnbie tft& ^omrd^t 
vi>agery wi turgid . ftyk oonlpicooi^ ja.atooft a}l 
the fpedmens pf Oriental poetry wbkh have hither« 
tp h^n puUiihed« • 

Sacqntajla, the h/erpine of ;the irpaa, a 
princc/fi of high births had fee^ fi^mm^d by :» 
holy hermit in a hajlowed grovft jind fead ^llW 
the early part pf her life in rw^ qcciUpatioi^ aQd 

paftoral inn<^eBCfi. When ihe was about m qpyt 

- * this 
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this beloved retreat^ and repair to iht court of a 
great monarch, to whom ihe had beeri manied, 
Cana, her fofter-father, and her youthful com- 
panions, thus bewail their own lofs, and exprefs 
their wifhes for her happinefs, in i drain of fenti-» 
ment and language perfeftly fuited to their paftoral 
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** Hear, O ye trees, of this hallowed forell, 
hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
the palace of her wedded lord ; flie ^Vho di:ank 
not, though thirily, before you were watered j 
(hie, who cropped not, through afFeftion for you, 
one of .your frefh leaves, though , (be would 
Jbave been pleafed with fuch an omamem: for 
^^ her locks;, file, whofe chief delight. was in the 
\^ feafon when your branches are fpangled with 
** flowers ! 
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. Chorus efWbod Nymphs.—^* May her way be at- 
** tended with profperity ! May propitious breezej 
^y fyriiikle, for her delight, the odoriferous dull of 
" ricfe bldffiniis I May pools ©f clear water, greca 
«c ^j^ the leayes of the lotos, refrefh her as flic 
," walks 1 and may Ihady branches be her defiaict 
t^ frdni the fcorching. fun-beamsi" 

: SAcomrAJLA, juft as ftie was departing frcaai 
ihe grove, turn^ to Cana : " Suffer me, venerabk 
^. fj^ha-^ to addrefs . this ]Mfaidhavi-creeper, wiiofe 
." red bloffoms inflame the.grpve.r^Ctfwa. ^ My 
**' child, i know thy afi^eSion for it.- — ^SaccnS* 
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^ O mod radiant of Ihining plantSi itceive m^ 

'^ embraces, and return them with thy flexible 

^ arms! from this day, though removed at a 

^ fatal diftance, I fliall for ever.'^'be thine. — O be- 

** loved father, confider this creeper as myfclf I**^ 

As fhe advances, (he again ^drefTes Cana : 

*' Father! when yon female antdope, who now 

moves flowly from the weight of the young ones 

with which ihe is pregnant, (hall j^^ldj^ered 

•* of them, fend me, I beg, a kind meilage with 

tidings of her fafety.— Do not forgetl^' Cana. ' 

My beloved ! I will not forget it. SacoH^ 

iala [Jlopping]. " Ah ! what is it that clings to 

^^ the fkirts of my robe and detains me\ 

Cana. " It is thy adopted child, the Iktle fawn, 

whofe mouthy when the fharp points of Cufa 
grafs had wounded it, has been fo often fmeared 

by thee with the healing oil of Ingudi ; who 

has been fo often fed by thee with a handful oi 

Synmaka grains, and now will not leave the 

footfteps of his proteftrefs.*' Sacont. *' Why 

" doft thou weep, tender fawn, for me who muft 
** leave our common dwelling-place? — As thou 

** waft reared by me when thou hadft loft thy 
mother, who died foon after thy bhth, fo will 
my fofter-father attend thee, when we are fe- 
parated with anxious care. — Return, poor tlung, 

" return ^we muft part." [Sbe burjl into 

fears.'] Cana. " Thy tears, my child, ill fuit 

" the occalion ; we fhall all meet agam ; be firm ; 
" fei the direft road before thee, and follow if. 
** When the big tear lurks beneath thy beandfol 

•• cye- 
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^^ eye-lafhes, let thy refolution check its (irfl: efforts 
^^ to difengage itfelf. — ^In thy parage over this * 
^^ earth, where the paths are now high, now 
^ low, and the true path feldom diilinguiflied, the 

traces of thy feet muft needs be unequal ; but 

virtue will prefs thee right onward \'* 



€( 



From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every 
reader of good tafte, I fhould imagine, will be 
fatisfied, that it is only among a people of poliflilsd 
manners and delicate fentiments that a compofi- 
tion fo fimple and corred could be produced or 
reliflied. I obferve one inftance in this drama oi 
that wild extravagance fo frequent in Oriental 
poetry. The monarch in replacmg a bracelet 
which had dropped, from the arm of Sacontala, 
thus addrefTes her: ^^ Look, .my darling, this is the 
'' new moon which left the firmament in honour 
** o£ fuperior beauty, and having defcended on 
'' your enchanting wrifi:, hath joined both its 
*' horns round it in the fliape of a bracelet ^'' But 
this is the fpeech of an enraptured young man to 
his miftrefs, and in every age and nation exagge« 
rated praife is expeded from the mouth of lovers. 
Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been a favourite 
amufement of the Hindoos as well as of other 
civilized nations. *^ The tragedies, comedies, 
•' farces, and mufical pieces of the Indian theatre, 
** would fill as many volumes as that of any 
** nation in ancient or modem Europe. They 

• * Aft IV. p. 47, &c. c Aa III. p/35* 
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** arc all in verfc T^rhere the dialogne'fe elevated, 
«* and m profe where it is familiar ; the men of 
•• rank and learning are reprefented fpekking pure 
•* Sanflcreety and the women Pracrit, \^€h is little 
^ more than the language of the Bmaains, 
^ melted down by a delicate articulation to the 
•* foftneis of Italian ; while the low perlons 
^ of the drama fpeak the rulgar dialefts of the 
•* feveral provinces which they are fuppofed to 
^ inhabit^.'* 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, 
lumiih an additional proof of their early civiliza- 
tion. By every perfoh who has vifited India in 
ancient or modem times, its inhabitants either 
in tranfa£tions of private buiinefs, or in the con- 
dadi of political affairs, have been deemed not in- 
ferior to the people of any nation in fagacity or in 
acutenefs of underftanding. Ffom the appGcation 
of . fuch talentJs to the cultivation of fcience, an 
extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expeSe^' The Indians were, accordingly, 
early celebrated on that account, and fome of the 
moft eminent of the Greek philofophers, travelled 
into India, that, by converfing with the fages 
, of that country, they might acquire fome por- 
tion of tiie knowledge for which they were dif- 
unguilhed *• The accounts, ' however, which we 

< Pfeface to Sacont. by Sir WilEam JoneSj p. ix. See 
NOTELXVL 
• Bntkeri Hift. Philofopli. voL i* p, 190, 
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receive fmm the Greeks and Romans, of the ScU 
ences which attra6led the attention of the Indian 
philofqphersj or of the difcoveries which they had 
made in them, are very imperfeft. To the refearches 
of a few intelligent perfons^ who have vifited India 
during the courfe of the three laft centuries, we 
are indebted for more ample and authentic inform- , 
arion. But from the reludance with which the 
Brahmins communicate their fciences to ftrangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire much 
knowkdge of them, while, like the myfleries of 
their religion, they were concealed from vulgar eyes 
in an unknown tongue, this information was ac* 
quired flowly and with gr^at difficulty. The fame 
obfervation, however, which I made concerning our 
knowledge of the ftate of the fine arts among 
^e people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcience, and the prefent age is 
the iirft fumiflied with fufficient evidence opon 
which tQ found a dediive judgment with refped to 
either. 

SciBNCB, when viewed as disjoined from re- 
ligion^ the confideration of which I referve foa: 
another head, is employed in contemplating either 
the operations of the underdanding, the exercife 
of our moral powers, or the' nature and qualities 
of external objefts. . The fir ft is denominated 
logic ; the fecond ethics ; the third phyfics, or the 
knowledge of nature. With refpefl: to the early 
progrdfs in cultivating each of thefe fciences in 

R India, 






Indh^ we are in pofleflton of h&M whidi merit 
attention. 

But, prior to the confidention of tjiem^ it is 
proper to examine the id^s of the Brabmii^ 
with rer|>e£t to mind itfelf, for if thefe were iiot 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
muft have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
dfllindion between matter and fpirit appears to 
have been eariy known by the philofophers of India^ 
and to the latter they afcribed many powers of 
which they deemed the former to be incapable >; 
and when we recolle£l how inadequate our con- 
ceptions are of every objefit tteit does not fall 
under the cognizance of the fenfes, we may affirm 
(if allowance be made for a peculiar notion of the 
Hindoos which (hall be afterwards explained) that 
no defcription of the human foul is more fuited 
to the dignity of its nature than that given by the 
author of the Mahabarat. «^ Some,*- (ays he, 
" regard the foul as a wonder, others hear of it 
" with aftoniihment, but no one knoweth it. The 
•* weapon divideth it not ; the fire bumeth it 
** notj the water corrupteth it not; the ijrind 
" drieth it not aWay ; for it is indivifible, in- 
" confdmable, incorruptible ; it is eternal, unU 
*' verFal, permanent, immovable ; it is inVifible, 
" inconceivable, and unalterable ^" After this 
view of the fentimcnts of the Brahmins conciftiing 
mind itfelf, we may proceed to confider tlicirHHeas 

' Baghvat-Geeta^ p. 37. 

with 
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ijiTith refpeft to each of the fdences^ in that tripartite 
suxangemmt whldi I mentioiied. 

i&y Logic mid Metaphyfics. On no fubje^ 
lias the human undetllanding been more ezerdfed 
than in analjiing its own operations. The various 
poweifp of the mind have been examined and 
defined.. The origin and progre& of our ideas have 
been traced i and proper rules have been prefcribed^ 
of proceeding from the ohfervation of hOts to the 
eftablifhment of principles, or from the knowledge 
of principles to form arrangements of fcience. The 
j>hilafqphers of ancient Greece were highly cele- 
brated for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe fpecu-' 
lations ; and in their difcufiions and arrangements, 
difcovered fuch depth of thought and acutenefs of 
ilifcemment, that their fyftems of Logic, particularly 
that of the Peripatetic School, have been deemed 
inoft jdifUnguiflied effotts of human reafon* 

» 

But fince we became acquainted, in fome degree, 
with the literature and fdence of the Hindoos, we 
find that as foqn as men arrive at that ftage in focial 
li£s, when they can turn their attention to ipecula- 
tive inquiries, the human mind will, in every region 
of the earth, difplay nearly the fame powers^ and 
proceed in its inveiHgations and difcov^^ by 
nearly fimilar fteps- From Abiri Fazers compen- 
dium ofthe philofophy * of the Hindoos, the know- 
ledge of which he acquired, as he infonhs us, by 
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aflbctating intimately with the moft learned men of 
the nauon ; from the fpecimen of their- logical dif- 
cuflions contained in that portion of the Shaftra 
publiflied by Colonel Dow ^, and from many paf- 
fages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the fame 
fpeculations which occupied the philofophers of 
Greece had- engaged the attention of the Indian 
Brahmins; and the theories of the former, either 
concerning the qualities of external objefts, or the 
nature of our own ideas, were not /more ingenious 
than thi fe of the latter. To define with accuracy, 
to diftinguifti with acutenefs, and to r^afon with 
fubtlety, are charaSeriftics of both ; and in both, 
the fame excefs of refinement, in attempting to ana- 
lyfe thofe operations of mind which the faculties of 
man were not formed to comprehend, led fometimes 
to the moft falfe and dangerous conclufions. That 
fccprical philofophy, which denies the exiftcncc of 
the material world, and afferts nothing to be real 
but our own ideas, feems to have been known in In- 
dia as well as in Europe * ; and the fages of the Eaft, 
as they were indebted to philofophy for the know- 
ledge of many important truths, were not more 
exempt than thofe of the Weft from ks delufions 
and errors. 

ad. Ethics. This fcience, which has for its ob- 
jeQ:, to afcehain what diftinguifhes virtue feom vice, 
to inveftigate what motives fhould prompt men to 

* Di/Tertation, p.xxxix, &c. 

* Dow'sDiffertatioijp.lvii. Ayecn Akbery, vol, iii- p. "5- 
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aft, and to prcfcribe rul^a for the conduft of life, as 
it is of all others the moft ihtereftiner, feems to have 
deeply engaged the attention of the Brahmins. 
Their fentiments with refpeft to thefe points were 
various, atid, like the philofophers of Greece, the 
Brahmins were divided into fefts, diftinguilhed by 
maxims and tenets often diametrically oppofite. 
That f^ft with whofe opinions we are, fortunately, 
beft acquainted, had eftiibliflied a fyftem of morals, 
founded on principles the moft generous and digni- 
fied which unaffifted reafon is capable of difcovering, 
Man, they tftaght, was formed not for fpeculation 
or indolence, but for aftbn. He is born, not for 
himfelf alone, but for his fellow men. The happi- 
nefe of the fociety of which he is a member, the 
good of mankind, are his ultimate and higheft ob- 
jefts. In chufing what to prefer or to rejeft, the 
juftnefs and propriety of his own choice are the only 
confiderations to which he fhould attend. The 
events which may follow his adions are not in his 
own power, and whether tfi6y be profperous or'ad- 
verfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the purity of 
the motives which induced him to aft, he can en- 
joy that approbation of his own mind, ivhich con- 
ftitutcs genuine happinefs, independent of the power 
of fortune or the opinions of other men. *^ Man 
•* (fays the author of the Mahabarat) enjoyeth not 
*^ freedom from aftion. Every man is invohm- 
'* tarily urged to aft by thofe principles which arc 
^^ inherent in his nature. He who reftraineth his 
** aftive faculties, and fitteth down with his mind 
^* attentive to ^the pbjefts of his fenfes, may be call* 
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<^ ed one of an aftrayed fottl. The man it ptiifed, 
<< who having fubducd all his pafltistis, perfonnetb 
<« with his a£dTe Acuities aH the fundions of Kfe 
^ unconcerned abom die event K Let the motive 
^ be in the deed^ and not in the event. Benotone 
^ whofe motive for a£Uon k the hope of reward. 
^^ Let not thy Hfe be fpent in inaction. Depend 
^c< upon application, perform thy duty, abandon all 
^< thought of the confequence, and make the event 
** equal, whether it terminate in good or in evU } 
*^ for fuch an equality is called Tog [i. c, attention 
^' to what is fpiritual]. Seek an afylum then in 
" wifdom alone ; for the miferable and unhappy 
" are fo on account of the event of things. Men 
** who are endued with true wifdom are unmmdful 
*^ of good or evil in this world. Study then to ob- 
** tain this application of thy underftandiBg, for 
*« fuch application in bufinefs is a precfoua art. 
" Wife men who have abandoned all thought of the 
*' fruit which is produced from their a^ons, are 
** freed from the chains of birth, and go to the re* 
** gions of eternal happineis \" 



From thefe and other paflages which I might have 
quoted^ we learn that the diftinguilhing do6lr"mes oi 
the Stoical fchool were taught in India many ages 
before the birth of Zeno, and inculcated with a 
pcrfuafive eameftnefs nearly refembling that of 
Epiftetus ; and it is not without aftonifiiment that 
we find the tenets of this manly aftive philofophy, 
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which feem to be formed only for men of the moft 
vigorous fpirit, prefcribed as the rule of conduft to a 
race of people more eminent (as is generally fup- 
pofed) for the gentlenefs of their difpofxtioh than 
for the elevation of their minds, 

3d, Physics. In all the fc^ences which contri- 
bute towards extending our knowledge of naturet 
in mathematics, mechanics, and aftronomy, Arith- 
metic is of elementary ufe* In whatever country 
then we. find that fuch attention has been paid to 
the improvemGit oSturithmetic as to render its opera* 
tjons moft eafy and coireft, we may preiame that 
the fpences depending upon it have attained a fu- 
perior degree of perfcSion, Such improvement of 
this fcience we find in India. While, among the 
Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for 
the notation of numbe s was by the letters of the 
s^phabet, which neceffarily rendered arithmetical 
calculation extremely tedious and operofe, the In« 
dians had, from time immemorial, employed for 
the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now 
univerfally known, and by means of them perfdrmed 
every operation in arithmetic whh the greateft fed- 
lity and expedition. By the happy invention of 
giving a different value to each figure according to 
its change of place, no more than ten figures are 
needed in calculations the moft complex, and of any ' 
given extent j and arithmetic is the moft perfeft of all 
the fciences. The Arabians, not long after their fet- 
tlement in Spain, introduced this mode of notation 
ifito Europe, and were candid enough to acknow- 
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le^ge that they had derived the knowledge of k 
from the Indians. l'bou',h the advantages of this 
mode of noration are obvious and great, yet fo 
flowly do mankind adept new inventions, that the 
ufe of it was for fome tiaie confined to fcience z 
by dej^rees, however, men of bufinefs relinquiflied 
t^c fonncr cumberfome method of computation by 
Liters, and the Indian arithmetic came into general 
ule throughout Europe ""• It is now fo familiar 
and fimplc, that the ingenuity of the people, to 
whom we are indebted for the invention^ is Id[s 
obfcrved aud lels ceklnrated than it merits. 

TfiE aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftill 
more conlpicuous of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fcience. The attention and fuccefs with which they 
{ludied the motions of the heavenly bodies were fo 
little Igiown to the Greeks and Romans, that it is 
^ardly menticoied by them but in the mofl curfory 
manner % JBuc as foon as the Mahomedans eftab- 
lifhed an intercourfe with the natives of India, they 
obf«;rved and celebrated the fuperiority of their 
agronomical knowledge. Of the Europeans who 
viiited {ndia ^fter the communication with il by 
the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, M. Bernier, 
W inquifitlve and philofophical traveller, was one 
of ih? Aril who learned that the Indians bad long 
applied to the fludy of aflronpmy^ and had made 
(pon^derable progress in that fcience ^ His informa- 

, * Montucia Hift. des Mathemat.tom. i p. 360. &c« 
» Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047. A. ' l^ion. Perieg. v. >J73» 
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tion, however* feems to have been very general and 
imperfefl:. We are indebted for the firll fcientific 
proof of the great proficiency of the Indians in aftro- 
nomical knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, who, on 
his return from his embafly to Siam, brought with A.x>.xct7« 
him an extrad from a Siamefe manufcript, which 
contained tables and rules for calculating the places 
of the fun and moon. The manner in which thefe 
-tables were conftrufted rendered the principles on 
which they were founded extremely obfgure, and it 
required a commentator as converfant in aftrono- 
mical calculation as the celebrated Caflini, to ex- 
plain the meaning of this curious fragment. The 
epoch of ihe Siamefe tables correfponds to the aift 
of March, A. D. 638. Another fet of tables was 
tranfmitted from Chrifnabouram, in the Camatic, 
the epoch of which anfwers to the i oth of March, 
A. D« 14^1. A third fet of tables came from Nar« 
iapour, and the ^och of them goes no farther back 
than A« D. 1 569. The fourth and molt curious fet 
of tables wa$ publifhed by M. le Gentil, to whom 
they were commui^cated by a learned Brahmin of 
Tirvalore, a fmall town on the Coromandel coaft, 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The epoch 
of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and coincides with 
the beginning of ihe celebrated sera of the Calyoug- 
ham or CoUee Jogue, which commenced, accord- 
ing to the Indian account, three thoufand one hun^ 
4red and two ytars before the birth of Chrift ^ 

f Sec NOTE XXVn, 
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These four fcts of tables have becft examined 
and compared by M. Bailly, who with fingular feK- 
ctty of genius has conjoined an uncommon degree 
of eloquence; with the patient refearches of an aftro- 
nomer, and the profound inveftigations of a geome- 
trician. His calculaticms have been verified, and 
his reafonings have been i&uftrated and extended by 
Mr. Playfair, in a very mafterly IKfiertation, pub- 
liihed in the Tranfa£bions of the Royal Sodety of 
Edinburgh % 

» 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reafon-. 
ings and calculations, which, from their nature, are 
often abftrufe and intricate, I fliall fitisfy myfelf 
with giving fuch a general view of them as is fuited 
to a popular work. This, I hope, may convey a 
proper idea of what has been pubiiihed concerning 
the aftronomy of India, a fubjed; too euiious and 
important to be omitted in any account cf the &9te 
of fctence in that country ; and, widlout interpofing 
any judgment ef my own, I fliall lea»c each ci my 
readers to form his own opinion. 

It may be confidercd as the general refult of all 
the enquiries, reafonings, and calculations, with re- 
fpeft to Indian aftronomy, which have hitherto been 
made public, '' That the motion of the heavenly 
*^ bodies, and more particularly their fituation at; 
•' th^ commencement of the diflferent epochs to 

/ 

• • • • • 
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^ which the four fets of tables refer^ are a&ertdacA 
^^ with great accuracy ; and that many of Ae « ^ 
*^ elements of their calculations, efpecially for ^eiy 
^< remote ages, are verified by an aftonifhing coin^ 
<^ cidence with the tables of the modem aftroncMny 
^ of Europe, when improved by the lateft and moft 
*^ nice dedudions from the theory of gravitation.'' 
Thefe conclufions are rendered peculiarly intereft* 
ing, by the evidence which they afford of an ad- 
vancement in fcience unexampled in the hiilory cf 
rude nations. The Indian Brahmins^ who anna* 
ally circulate a kind of almanac, containing aftrolio- 
mical predidions of fome of the more remarkable 
|>henomena in the heavens, fuch as the new and full . . 
moons, the eclipfes of the fun and moon, are in pof- 
feilion of certain methods of calculation^ which, 
upon examination, are found to involve in them 
t ypj extenfive fyftem of aftronomical knowledge. 
fH. le Oentil, a French aftronomer, had an opporto* 
nity, while in India, of obferving two eclipfes of the 
moon which had been calculated by a Brahnun, and 
he fo^nd the error in either to be very inconfider* 
9ble. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifing 
than ^ jiiilnefs and fcientific nature of the prin* 
pies on which ^e tables, \^ which they calculate, 
are confirufted. For the method of predifling 
eclipies which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
jkitid altogether different from any that has been 
found in the poflelSon of rude nations in the infancy 
${ aftronomy, I|^ Chaldsea, and even in Greece, 

in 
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ia the early ages, the method of calculatihg^eclip&s 
vad founded on the obfervation of a certain period 
or qrcle, after which the eclipfes of th6 fun and 
moon return nearly in the fame order } but there 
was no attempt to analyfe the different circum- 
ftances on which the eclipfe depends, or to de- 
duce its phenomena from a precife knowledge of 
the motions x}{ the fun and moon. This lafi: 
was referred for a more advanced period, wh&i 
geometry, as wtll as arithmetic, were called in ta 
the aflirtance of aftronomy, and if it was attempted 
at all, feems not to have been attempted with fuc* 
cefs before the age of Hipparchus, It is a method 
of this fuperior kind, founded on principles and 
on an analyfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
and they never employ any of the groffer eftkna- 
tions, which were the pride of the firft aftronomers 
in £gypt and Chaldsea* 

i 

The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided in 
their calculations by thefe principles, though they 
do not now underftand them; they know only 
the ufe of the tables which are in their poffeflion, 
but are unacquainted with the method of their con- 
ftrudion. The Brahmin who vifited M. le Gentil 
at Pondicherry, and inftrufted him in the ufe of 
the Indian tables, had no knowledge of the princi^ 
pies of his art, and difcovered no curiofity concern* 
ing the nature of M. le GentiPs obfervations, , or 
about the inftruments which he employed. . He 
was equally ignorant with refpcQ; to the authors of 

10 thefe 
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fhefe tables : and whatever is to be learnt concern- 
ing the time or place of their conftnidion, mull be 
deduced from the tables themfelves. One fet of 
thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) profefs to 
^ be as old as the beginning of theCalyougham, or 
to go back to the year 3 1 02 before the Chriftian 
acra ; but as nothing (it may be fuppofed) is eafier 
than for an aftronomer to give to his tables what 
date he pleafes, and by calculating backwards, to 
eftablifh an epoch qf any affigned antiquity, ^the 
pretenfione of the Indian aftronomy to fo remote an 
origin are not to be'admitted without examination. 

. That examination has accordingly been inftitu- 
tcd by M. Bailly, and the refult of his inquiries is 
aflerted to be, that the aftronomy of India is founded 
on obfervadons which cannot be of a much later 
dare than the period above mentioned. For the 
Indian tables reprefent the ftate of the heavens at 
that period with aftoniOiing exadnefs ; and there 
is between them and the calculations of our mo- 
dem aftronctfny fuch a conformity with refpefl: to 
thofe ages, as could refult from nothing, but from 
the authors of the former having accurately copied 
from nature, and having delineated truly the face 
of the heavens, in the age wherein they lived. In 
order to give fome idea of the high degree of accu- 
racy in the Indian tables, I (hall feleft a few inftan- 
cei of it, out of many that might be produced. 
The place of the fun for the aftrohomical epoch at 
the beginning of the Calyougham, as ftated in the 

tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-feven minutes 

greater 
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greater than bf the tables of M.de la CaiUe, \rhc% 
correded by the calculations of M« de la Gmagt. 
The place of the moon, ia the iame tables^ fen: the 
&XOC epochs, is only thiity-feven minutes different 
from the tables of Mayer. The tables of i^lemyi 4 
lor that epo€h» are erroneous no kfs than ten de- 
grees widi refpe£l: to the place of the fun^ and 
eleven degrees with refpefit' to that of the moon* 
The acceleration of the moon^s motion reckoning 
from the beginning of the Calyougham to the pre- 
fent dme^ agrees^ in the Indian tables^ with thofe 
of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality of 
the fun*s motion, and the obUquity of the ecliptic^ 
which were both greater ia .former ages tton tiiey 
are now, as repreTented in the tables of TinraloM, 
axealmoft of the precife quantity that the theory of 
gravitation afligns to them Aree thoufimd years 
before the Chriftian a»a«* It is aasorddi^ly for 
ihofe very remote ages (aboM 50.00 yeais ^S&ast 
bcm the prefent) that their aftronomy is mod ac- 
curate, and the nearer we come down to our own 
times^ the conformity of its refulls with ours dinii^ 
nifhes. It feems reafi^nabk to fiippofe, that the 
lime when its rules are moft accurate, is the time 
«• when the obiervations were njade on wlucia titxefe 
rules are founded. 

In fiipport of this xonclufion, M. Bailly main- 
tains that none of all the aftronomical fyftems »f 
Greece or Perfia, or of Tartary, from fame of which 
it might be fofpeded that Uie Indian tables were 
copied, can be made to agree withrthem, especially 

9 . when 
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Vhen we talc«date for very remote ages; Hie Capenor 
}>erfedion of the Indian tables becomes always more ' ' 
confpicuous as we go farther back, into antiqmty. 
This {h&wsj likewlfe, how difficult it is to conftnift 
any aftronomical tablies which will agree with the 
fiate t)f the heavens for a period fo remote from the 
time when the tables were c^iftruded^ as fpu): or 
five thoufand yeats. It is only from aftronomy 
in its mroft advanced 'ftate^ fuch as it has attained 
in modem £ttrcf>e, that fuch accuracy is to be 
expelled. 

Wh£K an eftimate is endeavoured to be made 
of the geometrical fldll neceilary for the conflruo- 
tion of the Indian tables and rules, it is found to be 
very confiderable ; ^md^ beiide the knowledge of 
elementary geometry, it muft have required plain 
and fpherical trigonometry, or fomething equivalent 
to them, together with certam methods of approxi- 
mating to the values of geometrical magnitudes, 
which feem to rife very far above the elements of 
any of thofe fciences. Some of thefe laft mark alfo 
very clearly (although this has not been obferved 
by M. Baiily) that the places to which thefe tables 
are adapted, muft be lituated between the Tropes, 
becaufe they are altogether inapplicable at a greater 
diftance from the Eqiutor. 

From this long indu^Ion, .-the conclufion which 
feems obvioully to refult is, that the Indian aftro* 
nomy is founded upon obfefvations which were 

Jtnade-»t'a teary fiariy period j ^and when we con- 
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piit in India, fbould enable fome perfon capable, 
fay his talents and liberality of fentiment, of in- 
Teftigadng and explaining the more abftrufe parts 
of Indian philofopbyy to devote his whole time 
to th^ important objed. Thus Great Britain may 
have the glory of exploring fully that extenfive 
field of unknown fcience^ which the Academicians 
of France lud the merit of firft opening to the 
people of Europe "• 

VI. Tu£ lad evidence which I ihall mendon of 
the eaily and high eivilizadon of the ancient In- 
dians, is deduced from the confideration of their 
religious tenets and pradices. The inftitutions of 
religion, publicly cftablifhed in all the extenfive 
countries ftretching from the banks of the Indus to* 
Cape Comorin, prefent to view an afpefl: nearly 
fimilar. They form a regular and ^complete fyftent 
of fuperftition, ftrengthened and upheld by every 
thing which can excite the reverence and fecure 
the attachment of the people. The temples confe-, 
crated to their deities are magnificent^ and adorned 
not only with rich offerings, but with the moft ex- 
quifite works in painting and fculpture, which the 
artifts, higheft in eftimation among them, were 
capable of executing. The rites and ceremomes 
of their worlhip are pompous and fplendid, . and 
the performance of them not only mbgles in all 
the more momentous tranfaftions of common 
life, but conftitutes anicffential part of them. The 

" See NOTE LXVIIL 
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Brahmins, vrho^ as minifters of religion, preiidc 
in all its fun£Hons, are elevated above every other 
order of men, by an origin deemed not only more 
noble, but acknowledged to be facred.' They 
have eftabliflied among themfelves a regular 
hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, by fe« 
curing fubordination in their own order, adds 
weight to their authority, and gives them a more 
abfolute dominion over the minds of the people. 
This dominion they fupport by the command of 
the immenfe revenues with which the liberality of 
princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, 
have enriched their Pagodas ». 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refpeft -tp this vaft and com- 
plicated fyftem of fuperftition. An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude of deities which are the 
objedls of adoration in India ; to defcribe the fplen- 
dour of worfiiip in their Pagodas, and the immenfe 
variety of their rites and ceremonies ; to recount 
the various attributes and fun&ions which the craft 
of priefts, or the credulity of the people, have 
afciibed to their divinities ; efpecially if I were to 
accompany all this with the review of the numerous 
:ind often- fanciful fpeculations and theories of 
learned men on this fubjeft, would require a work 
of great magnitude. I fhaU, therefore, on this, as 
on feme of the former heads, confine myfelf to 

* Roger. Porte Ouverte, p, 35. 2091 ^g. 
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the precife point whkh I have kept uniformly m 
view^ and by confidering the ftate of religion ia 
India, I ihall endeavour not only to throw additional 
light on the ftate of civilization in that country, but 
J flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I fhall be 
able to give what may be confidered as a (ketch 
and outline of the hiftory and progrels of fuper- 
ftition and ialfe religion in every region of tbt 
earth. 

I. We may obferve, that, in every country, the 
received mythology, or fyftem of fuperftitious belief, 
with all the rites and ceremonies which it prefcribes, 
is formed in the infancy of fodety, in rude and 
barbarous times. True religion is as different 
from fuperftition in its origin, as in its nature. 
The former is the offspring of reafon cherifhed by 
fcience, and attains to its higheft perfedion in ages 
of light and improvement. Ignorance, and fear 
give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkeft periods that it acquires the greateit vigour. 
That numerous part of the human fpecies whofe 
lot is labour, whofe principal and almoft fole oc- 
cupation is to fecure fubfiftence, has ndtberlofure 
nor capacity for entering into that path of intri- 
cate and refined fpeculation, which coii^€ks4)^ 
the knowledge of the principles of rational religion. 
When the intelleflual powers are juft beginning 
Xo unfold, and their firft feeble exertions are 
direfted towards a few obje6ls of primary necef* 
fity and ufe ; when the faculties of the mind are 
fo limits as not to have formed general and 
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abftrkd ideas ; when language is fo barren as to 
be deftitute of names to diftinguifh any thing nbt 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes ; it is' prepofte- 
rous to exped that men ihould be capable of 
tracing the relation between effefts and their 
caufes ; or to fuppofe that they ihould rife from 
the contemplation of the former to the difcovery 
of the lattier, and form juft conceptions of one 
Supreme Being, as the Creator and Governor 
of the. univerfe. The idea of creation is fo fami- 
liar, wherever the mind is enlarged by fdence, and 
iikminated by revelation, that we feldom refleft 
how profound and abftrufe the idea is, or con- 
fider what progrefs man muft have made in 
obfervation and refearch, before he could arriv^e 
at any diftind knowledge of this elementary prin- 
ciple in religion. But even in its rude ftate, the 
human mind, formed for religbn, opens to the re- 
ception of.ideas^ which are deftined,' when cor- 
reded^ and refined, to be the great fource of con- 
folation amidft ; the. calamities of life. Thefe ap- 
preheniions, however, are originally indiftinft 
and prej^exed, and feem to be fuggefted rather 
by the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for . bleffii^ received* While 
nature holds on h^ courfe with uniform and un- 
difturbed, regularity, men enjoy the benefits re- 
fulting from it^ without much inquiry concerning 
its caufe. But every deviation from this regular 
courfe roufes and aftcmifhes them. When they be- 
hold events to which they are not accuftomed, 
ihey fearch for the caufes of them with eager curi- 
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ofity. Thdr underilanding is often unable to diC* 
cdver thefe^ but imagination, a more forward and ar« 
dent Acuity of the mind, decides without hefitatioiu 
It afcribes the extraordinary occurrences in nature 
to the influence of inviiible beings^ and fuppofes 
the thunder, the hurricane, and the earthqosJiLe, to 
be the immediate tSeGt of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and ezpofed, at the iame time, 
to many dangers and di£idfters, which are onaroid- 
able in the early and unciviti^ed ftare of fociety, 
men have recourfe for proteftion to power fuperior 
to what is human, and the firll rite$ or pradices 
which bear any refefAblance to a€ts of teVigion, 
h^ve it for their obje£i: to avert evils which they 
fuSer or dread \ 

II. As fuperftition and falfe religion take their 
rife, in every country, from nearly the fame fentij^ 
meats and apprehqndons, the inviiible beings, who 
are the firft objeils of veneration, have every 
where a near refemblance. To conceive an id^a 
of one fuperintending mind, capable of arranging 
and directing all the various operations of nature, 
feems to be an attainmmt far beyond the jpowers 
of man in the more early ftages of his progrefs. 
|iis theories, more fuited to the limited Iphere of 

y In the rpcond volume of the Hiftpry of America,, p. xtj, 
of ^th edition^ I gave nearly a fimilar account of the prigia 
of falfe religion. Inftead of labouring to convey the fapie 
ideas in different language^ I h^te iaftfted h^ fom^ paragrapla 
m the fame words I then ufed. 
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ik own obfeWation, are not fo refined. .He fup- j 

pofcs that there is a diftind caufe of every remark- ! 

able efied, and afcribes to a feparate power every - ; 

event which attrafts Iiis attention, or excites hii 
tiarror. He fancies that it is the province of one ' 
deky to point the lightning, and, with an awful 
found, to hurl the irrefiftible thunderbolt &t the 
head ci the guilty; that another rides in the 
whirlwind, and, at his pleafure raifes or ftilh 
the tempeft ; that a third rules over the bcean ; 
that a fourth is the god of battles ; that while^ 
malevolent powers fcatter the feeds of aJiimolity 
and difrord, and kindle in the breaft thofe angry 
paflions which give rife to war, and terminate in 
deftruftion, others of a nature more benign, by ♦ 

ihfpiring the hearts of men with kindnefs and love, 
ftrengthen the bonds of focial union, augment the 
- happinefs, and increafe the number of the human 
race. ' . ' 

. WiTpouT defcending £sii^ther into detail, or at- 
tempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of 
deities to T^hich the fancy or the fears of men 
. have allotted the direftion of the feveral depart- 
ments in nature^ we may recognife a ftriking uni- 
formity of features in the fyftems of fuperftitioii 
eftabliflied throughout every part of the earth. The 
left men have advanced beyotld the ftate of favage 
life, ^d the more flender their acquaintance with 
the 4)pcrations of nature, the fewer were they 
deities ii^ number, and the more compendious 
yas their theological creed j but as their mind 
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gradually opened, and their knowledge continued 
to extend, the objefts of their veneration muld* 
plied, and the articles of their faith became more 
numerous. This took place remarkably among 
the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians in. Afia, 
the two people in thofe great divifions of the earth, 
who were moft early civilized, and to whom, for 
that reafon, I ihall confine all my obiervations.^ 
They believed, that over every movement in the 
natural world, and over every hndion in civil 
or domeitic life, even the moft common and 
trivial, a particular deity (prefided. The manner 
in which they arranged the (bdoiis of thefe 

fuperintending powers, and the offices wUcb they 
allotted to each, were in many refpeds the fame, 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the power 
of Jupiter, of Neptune, of iEolus, of Mars, of 
Venus, according to the mythdogy of the Weft, 
is afcribed in the Haft to the agency of Agn£e, the; 
^d of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans } Vayoo, 
the god of wind ' ; Cama, the god of love ; and a 
variety of other divinities, 

Thb ignorance and credulity of men having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary bdngs, 
t^ey afcribed to them fuch qualities and adions 
as they deemed fuitable to their charafter and 
fundions.: It is one of the benefits derived from 
true religion, that by fetting before men a ftandard 
of perfect, excellence, which they fliould have 
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always in their eye, and endeavour to refemble, h 
may be faid to bring down virtue from heavea 
to earth, and to form the human mind after a 
divine modeL In fabricating fyftems of falfe re- 
ligion, the procedure is diredly the reverfe. Mea 
afcribe to the beings whom they have defied, fudi 
anions as they themfelves admire and celebrate. 
The qualities of the gods who are the objefts of 
adoration, are copied from thofe of theworihip^ 
pers who bow down before them; and thus -many 
of the imperfedion^ peculiar to men, have found 
admittance into heaven. By knowing the adven«> 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can 
pronounce, with fome degree of certainty, what 
mufl have been the flate of fociety and manne» 
when he was elevated to , that dignity. The my- 
thology of Greece plainly indicates the charaQcr 
of the age in which it was formed. It ^ufl have 
been in times of the greateft licentioufnefs, zaar* 
chy, and violence, that divinities of the highefl rank 
<;ould be fuppofed capable of perpetrating a&ions, 
or of being influenced by paflions, which, in more 
enlightened |^ods, would be deemed a difgrace 
to human nature; it mufl have been when the 
earth was ftill infefled with deflrudive monflenB, 
and n\ankind, under forms of government too 
feeble to afford them protedion, were expofbd to 
the depradations of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty 
of favage pppreffors, that the well-known labours 
of Hercules, by which he was raifed from earth, 
to heaven, could have been necefTary, or would 
tave been deemed fo highly meritorious. The 
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iame obfervation is appIicaUe to the ancient my« 
thology of India. Many of the adventures and 
exploits of the Indian deities ar\e fuited to the 
ruded ages of turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear the 
earth of powerful oppreflbrs, that Viflinou, a divi* 
nity of the higheft order, is faid to have become 
fuccefTively incarnate, and to have appeared on 
earth in various forms \ 

III. The chara&er and fun&ioas of thofe deities 
which fuperftition created to itfelf as obje&s of 
its veneration, having everywhere a near refcm- 
blance, the rites of their worftiip were every- 
where extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as deities 
were diftinguiflied, either by ferocity of charaOier 
or licentioufnefs of condud, it is obvious what 
fervices muft have been deemed mod acceptable 
to them. In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to appeafe the wrath, of the former, fafts, mortifi- 
cations, and penances, all rigid, and many of 
them excruciating to an extreme degree, were 
the means employed* Their altars ^were always 
bathed in blood, the moll coftlv viftims were 
oiFered, whole hecatombs were flaughtered, even 
iiuman facrifices were not unknown, and were 
held to be the raoft powerful expiations. In order 
to gain the good will of the deities of the latter 
defcription, recourfe was had to inftitutions of a 
very different kijud, to fplendid ceremonies, gay 

* Voyage de Sonaerat| topa* i. p. i^8, &c. 
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{eftivals, heightened by ali the pleafures of poetry, 
tnufic, and dancing, but often terminating in 
fcenes of indulgence loo indecent to be <iefcribed» 
Of both thefe, inftances occur in the rites of 
Greek and Roman worfhip, which I need not men- 
tion to my learned readers*. In the Eaft the 
ceremonial of fuperftition is nearly the fame. The 
manners of the Indians, though diftinguilhcd, frpn^ 
the tirpe when they became known to the peo- 
ple of the Weft, for mildnefs, feera, in a more 
remote period, to have been in a greater degree 
fimilar to thofe of other nations. Several of their 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and 
v^ere reprefemed in their temples under the moft 
terrific forms. If we did not know the dominion 
^f fuperftition over the human mind, we fliould 
hardly believe, that a ritual of worfliip fuited to the 
charafter of fuch deities could have been efta* 
bliflied among a gentle people. Every aft of re- 
ligion, performed in honour of fome of their , 
gods, feems to have been prefcribed by fear. Morti- ' 
fications and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, and 
fo long CQptinued^ that we read the accounts 
o£ them with aftoniflimcnt and horror, were mul- 
tipli.ed. Repugnant as it is to the feelings of 
an Hindoo to fli^d the bbod of any. creature 
that has life, many different animals, even the 
]0aoft ufeful, the horfe and the cow, were offered 
yp as victims upon the altars of fome of their 

b Strabo, lib. viii. p. 581. A. Lib.xm p. 837. C. 
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gods ^ ; and what is ftill more ftrange^ the F^o» 
das of the Eail were polluted with human facri- 
fices as well as the temples of the Weft''. But 
religious inftitufions, and ceremonies of a le& fevere 
kind, w^re more adapted to the genius of a people, 
formed^ by the: extreme ienfibility both of their 
mental and corporeal frame, to an immoderate 
love of pleafure. In no part of the earth was a 
conne&ion between the gratification of fenfual 
defire and the rites of public religion, difplayed 
with more avowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women fet apart 
for the fervice of the idol honoured there, and 
devoted from their early years to a life of pleafure ; 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by aa 
education which added fo many elegant accom* 
plifhments to their natural charms, that what they 
gained by their profligacy, ofren brought no m^ 
confiderable acceflion to the revenue of the temple. 
In every fundion poformed in the Pagodas, as 
well as in every public proceilion, it is the office 
of thefe women to dance before the idol, and 
to fing hymns in his praife; and it is difficult to 
fay, whether they trefpafs moft againft decency 
by the geftures they exhibit, or by the vcrfes 
which they recite. The walls of thjB Pagoda are 

* Ayeen Akbcry^ ^ioi. m. p. 24'* Kx>ger Porte 
Ouvcrte, p* 251. 

^ Heeto-pades, p. 185*— >ja2. Afiat. Refearchet, ro\.u 
p. z6§. Vojtige de Soimerat/ voL i, p» 207. JRo- 
-fer, p. 251. 

covered 
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Kcfvertd with paintingSy in a ftile no lefs indelicate ^ ; 
and in the innermoft recefs of the temple, for k 
would be profane to call it the fanduary, is placed 
the Lingam^ an emblem of produSiive power too 
grofs to be explained \ 
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IV. How abfurd foerer the articles of faith 
may be which fuperftition has adopted, or how 
tmhallowed the rites which it prefcribes, the for- 
mer are received in every age and country with 
imhefitating affent, by the great body of the peo- 
ple, and the latter obferved with fcrupulous ex- 
ist£hiefs« In our reafonings concemuig religious 
opinions and practices which differ widely from 
our own, we are extremely apt to eir. Having 
been inftrufted ourfelves in the prindples of a re- 
ligion, worthy in every refpeft of that divine 
wiTdom by which they were dictated, we fre- 
quently exprds wonder at the credulity of nations 
in embracing fyftems of belief which appear to us 
fo direftly Yepugnant to right reafon, and fomo- 
times fufped that tenets fo wild and extravagant 
do not really gain credit with them. But te- 
perience may fatisfy us, that neither our won- 
der fior fufpicions are well founded. No article 
of the public religion was called in queftion hf 

« Voyage de Gent3. vol. i. p. %j^ 260* Pre&ceto Code 
of Gentoo Law8» p. lyii. 

' Roger Parte Ouverte, p. 157. Vo]ftage de Soitnenrt» 
ToL i. p. 41* 175. Sketches, vol. i. p, so^. Hamilton's 
Tnrr. volL p. 379. 
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thofe people of' ancient Europe^ vnih wbofe Uftory 
we are belt acquvnted/ and no pra&ice which 
it enjoined appearod improper to them. On the 
other hand, every opinion that tended to diminiik 
the reverence of men for the gods of their couAr 
try, or to alienate them from their worfhip, ex- 
cited among the Greeks and Rcmians that in- 
dignant 2»eal which k natural to every people at- 
tached to their religion, by a firm perfuafion of 
its truth. The attachment of the Indians^ both 
in ancient and modem times, to the tenet# 
and rites of their anceftors, has been, if poifible, 
ftill greater. I^ no country of wluch we have any 
account, were precautions taken wth fo much fo* 
licitude to place the great body of the people be« 
yond the reach of any temptation to doubt or dif- 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I have 
already obferved the great bulk of mankind muft 
always be in every country,) from entermg upon 
any fpeculative inquiry, by the various occupations 
of a&ive and laborious life, but any attempt to 
extend die fphere of their knowledge was exprefsly 
prohibited. If one of the Sooder caft, by far the 
moft numerous of the four into which the whole 
nation was divided, prefumed to read any portion 
of the facred books, in which all the fcience known 
in India is contained, he was feverely punilhed j 

if he ventured to get it by heart, he Wa^ put to 
death ^ To afpire after any higher degree of know- 
ledge than the Brahmins have been pleafed to teach. 



E Cede of Gentco Laws^ cK xxi» § 7. 
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would be deemed not only prefumption but im- 
piety. Even the higher Cafts depended entirely 
for inftrufkion on the Brahmins, and could ac- 
quire no portion of fcieiKe. but what they deigned 
to communicate. By means of this^ a devout re- 
verence was univerfally maintained for thofe in- 
ftitutions which were confidered as facred ; and 
though the faith of the Hindoos has been often 
tried by fevere perfecutions, excited by the bigotry 
of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites 
of their ancellors \ 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are diffufed through any country, the 
fyftem of fuperftition is fubjeded to a fcrutiny from 
which it was formerly exempt, and opinions 
^read which imperceptibly diminifh its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exami- 
nation is always favourable to truth, but fataf 
to error. What is received with implicit faith in 
ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or indigna- 
tion in an enKghtened period. The hiftory of re- 
ligion in Greece and Italy, the only countries 
of Europe which, in aqeient times, were diftin- 
gviifhed for their^ attainments in fcience, confirms 
the truth of this obfervation. As foon as fcience 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men 
capable of difcerning the wifdom, the forefight, 
and the goodnefs difplay ed in creating, preferving, 

^ Onne's Fzagment, p. lai* Soonerat^ vol. i. p. X94. 

and 
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and governing the world, they muft have ptrcdved^ 
that the charaders of the divmities which were 
proppfed as the objeds of adoration in their tem- 
ple$9 could not entitle them to be confidered as the 
prefiding powers in nature* A poet might addreis 
Jupiter as the father of gods and men, who governed 
both by eternal laws ; but to a philofopher, the fon 
of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life is a leries of vio- 
lent and licentious deeds, which would render any 
man odious or defpicable, muft have appeared alto- 
gether unworthy of that flation. The nature of the 
religious fervice celebrated in their temples mud have 
been no lefs oflFenfive to ^ enUghtened mmd, than the 
charader of the deities in honour of whom k was per- 
formed. Inftead of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to ffarengthen habits of 
virtue, or to elevate the mind to a fenfe of its ptapcc 
dignity, fuperflition either occupied its votaries in 
frivolous unmeaning ceremonies^ or prefcribed rites^ 
which operated, with fatal influence, in infiaming 
the paflions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity « however, and cautkm, that 
men venture to attack the eftablifhed religion of their 
country, or to impugn opinions which have bcea 
long held facred. , At firft, fome philofophers en* 
deavoured, by allegorical interpretations and refined 
comments, to explain the popular mythology, as if 
it had been a defcription of the powers of nature, 
and of the various events and revolutions which 
take place in the fyftem of the material world, and 
endeavoured by this expedient, to palliate many of 

its 
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iu abfurditics. By degrees, bolder theories con- 
cerning religion were admitted into the fchools of 
Icience. Philofophers of enlarged views, fenffble of 
the impiety of the popular fuperftition, formed 
ideas concerning the perfections of one Supreme 
Seine, the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe, as 
juft and rational as have ever been attained by the 
unafliiled powers of the human mind. 
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If from Europe we now tum^to Afia, we (hall • 
find^ that the obfervation which I have made upon 
the hiftory of falfe religion holds equally true there. 
In India as well as in Greece, it was by cultivating 
fdence that men were firft led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refped to the eftabliflied fyf- 
tems of fuperftition ; and when we coniider the 
great difference between the ecclefiaftical conftitu- 
don (if I may ufe that expreffion) of the two coun- 
tries, we are apt to imagine that the eftabliflied fyf- 
€em lay more open to examination in the latter ^ 
than in the former. In Greece there was not any 
diftind race or order of men fet apart for perform- 
ing the funflions of religion, or to fcrve as heredi- 
tary and interefted guardians of its tenets and in- 
ftitution$. But in India the Brahmins were bom 
the minifters of religion, and they had an exclufive 
right of prefiding in all the numerous rites of wc^i* 
fhip which fuperftition prelcribed as necefTary to 
avert the w/ath of Heaven, or to render it propiti- 
ous. TheTe diftin^lions and privileges fecured to 
them a wonderful afcendant over their country- 
;niea ; and every confideration that can influence 

T the 
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the human mmd, the honour, the mtereft, the 
power of their order, called lipon them to fup- 
port the tenets, aild to maintain the mftitutions and 
rit<:S, with which the prefervation of this afcendant 
was fo intimately connefted. 



But as the moft eminent perfons of the Cad 
devoted their lives to the cultivarion of fcience, the 
progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given feme account) was 
great, and enabled them to form fuchajufl idea of 
the fyftem of nature, and of the power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs difplayed in the formation and go- 
vernment of it, as elevated their minds above the 
popular fiiperftition, and led them to acknowledge 
and reverence one Supreme Being, ^ the Creator 
** of all things (to ufe their own expreflions), and 
'' from whom all things proceed \^ 
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This is the Idea which Abul Faael, who examined 
the opinions of the Brahmins with the greateft at- 
•tention and candour, gives of their theology. " They 
all," fays he, ** believe in the unity of the God- 
head, and although they hold images in high 
veneration, it is only becaufe they reprefent celef- 
tial beings, and prevent the thoughts of^thofe 
^' whb worfhip them from wandering *;** The fenti- 
ments of the moft intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfeftly with his, in refped 
to this point. The accounts which Mr. Bemier 
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B.iglivat-Geet9j p. 84. 



* Ayeen Akberf, vol. iii. p. $• 
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received from the Pundits of Ben^es, both of 
their external worfhip, and of one Sovereign Lord 
being the fole objeft of their devotion, is precifely 
the fame with that given by Abul Fazel ''• Mr. 
Wilkins, better qualified perhaps than any Euro- 
pean ever was to judge with refpeft to this fubjeft, 
reprefents the learned Brahmins of the prfefent times 
as Theifts, believers in the unity of God \ Of the 
fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India 
feVen years^ in order to inquire into the manners, 
fciences, and religion of the Hindoos". The 
Pundits who tranflated the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
declare, " that it was the Supreme Being, who, 
by his power, formed all creatures of the animal, 
vegetable and material world, from the four 
^* elements of fire, water, air, and earth, to be an 
ornament ,to the magazine of creation ; and 
whofe comprehenfive benevolence feleSed man, 
the centre of knowledge, to have dominion and 
authority over the reff; and, having bellowed 
upon this favourite objedt judgment and under- 
ftanding, gave him.fupremacy over the comers 
•< of the world °." 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fenti- 
ments of. later times. The Brahmins being con- 
ftdered by the Mahomedan conquerors of India as 
the guardians of the national religion, have been 

^ Voyage, torn. ii. p. 159. 

I Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. 24.^ . 

" Voyage, tom.i. p. 198. •» Prelia* Difcourf, p.lxxiit. 

» 
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fo ftudioufly dcprcffed by their fanatical zeal, that 
the modem members of that order are as far infe- 
rior to their anceftors in fcience as in power. It is 
from the writings of their ancient Pwidits that 
they derive the mod liberal fentiments which they 
entertain at prefent, and the wifdom for which they 
are now celebrated has been tranfmitted to them 
from ages very remote. 

That this aflfertion is well founded we arc ena- 
bled to pronounce with certainty, as the moil pro- 
found my fteries of Hindoo theology, concealed wuli 
the greateft care from the body of the people, have 
been unveiled by the tranflations from the Sanikr^et 
language lately publifhed. The principal defign of 
the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode^ in the Mahabarat, a 
poem of the higheft antiquity, and of the greateft 
authority in India, feems to have been to eftablifli 
the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a juft view of the divine nature to deduce an 
idea of what worfliip will be moft acceptable to a 
perfeft Being. In it, amidft much obfcure meta- 
phyfical difcuffion, fome ornaments of fancy uri* 
fuited to our tafle, and fome thoughts elevated to 
a trad of fublimity into which, from our habits of 
reafoning and judging, we >yill iSnd it difficult to 
follow them % we find defcriptions of the Supreme 
Being entitled to equal praife witli thofe of the 
Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. Of 

^ Mr. HaiUogs's Letter, prefixed to tb« Baghvat Oeeta, 
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thefe I fhall now produce one to which I formerly 
alluded, and refer my readers for others to the 
work itfelf : ** O . mighty Being/' fays ArjooD, 
♦* who art the prime Creator, eternal God of Gods, 
*^ the World's Manfion ! Thou art the incorrup- 
tible Being, diftinft from all things tranfient. 
Thou art before all Gods, the ancient Fooroojh 
[i. e. vital foul], and the Supreme Supporter of 
** the univerfe. Thou knoweft all things, and 
" art worthy ro be known ; thou art the Supreme 
*^ Manfion, and by thee, O infinite Form, the uni- 
" verfe was fpread abroad! reverence be unto 
" thee before and behind ; reverence be unto thee 
*^ on all fides ; O thou who art all in all ! Infinite 
*^ is thy power and thy glory, — ^Thou art the father 
^^ of all things, animate and inanimate. Thou art 
^' the wife inftrudor of the whole, worthy to be 
** adored. There is none like unto thee ; where, 
•* then, in the three worlds, is ihere one above thee ? ^ 
*• Wherefore I bow dawn; and, with my body 
proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy. 
Lord ! worthy to be adored ; for thou (houldft 
•* bear with me, even as a father with his fon, a 
** friend with his friend, a lover with his beloved p.** 
A defcription of the Supreme Being is given in one 
of the facred books of the Hindoos, from which it 
is evident what were the general fentiments of the 
learned Brahmins concerning the divine nature and 
perfeftions : '^ As God is immaterial, he \% above 
^^ all conception ; as he is invifible, he can have Ho 

. ' Saghyat*Geeta, p. 94, 95. ^ 
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'' form ; but from what we behold of his works, 
** we may conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, 
•* knowing all things, and prefent everywhere V^ 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervice in the Pagodas muft have 
appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of images, by 
a fuperftitious multiplication of frivolous or immoral 
' rites ; and they ipuft have feen that it was only by 
fanftity of heart, and purity of manners, men could 
hope to gain the approbation of a Being perfedl in 
goodnefs. This truth Veias labours to inculcate 
in the Mahabarat, but with the prudent referve and 
•artful precautions natural to a Brahmin, ftudious 
neither to oftend his countrymen, nor to diminilh the 
influence of his own order. His ideas concerning 
the mode of worfliipping the deity, are explained 
in many ftriking paflages of the poem ; but unwill- 
ing to multiply quotations, I fatibfy myfelf with re- 
ferring to thcni ^ ; 

i 

, "When we recolleft how flowly the miijtd of man 
opens to abftfaS ideas, and how difficult (according 
to an obfervation in the Mahabarat) an invi/ible 
path is to corporeal beings, it is evident that the .- 
Hindoos muft have attained an high degree of im- £:^ 
provement before their fentiments rofe fo far fupe- 
lior to the popular fuperftition of their countrv. 
The different' ftates of Greece had fubfiftcd lonk 

«J Dow*8 Differt. p. xl. 

» ^aghvat-Gceta, p. 5;. -67. 75. 97, ifp. 
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and had made confiderable progrefs in refinement, 
before the errors of falfe religion began to be de- 
tefted. It was not until the age of Socrates, and 
in the fchools of philofophy eftabiiflied by his difci- 
plfes, that principles adverfe to the tenets of the po- 
pular fuperftition were much propagated. 

A LONGER period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warrior's and ftatefmen, were 
enhghtened by fcience, or ventured upon any free 
difq^ifition concerning the objects or the rites of 
worihip, authorized by their anceftors. But in 
India the happy efFeOis of progrefs in fcience were 
much more early confpicuous. Without adopting 
the wild computations of Indian chronology, ac- 
cording to which, the Mahabarat was compofed 
above f6ur thoufand years ago, we muft allow, that 
it is a work of very great antiquity, and the author 
of it difcovers an acquaintance with the principles of 
theology, of morals, and of metaphyfics, more jnft 
and rational, than feems to have been attained, at 
that period, by any nation whofehiftory is known. • 

But fo unable are the limited powers of 
the human mind to form an adequate idea of 
the perfeftions and operations of the Supreme 
Being, that in all the theories concerning them, 
of the mod eminent philofopliers in the moft 
enlightened nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From thefe the Brahmins 
were not more exempt than the fages of other 
Cpuntries. As they held that the fyflem of nature 

T4 was 
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was not only originally arranged by the power 
and wifdom of God, but ^that every event which 
happened was brought about by his immediate in* 
terpofition, and as they could not comprehend how 
a being could a£fc in any place unkfs where it was 
prefent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a vivifying 
principle dijfufed through the whole creation, an 
univerfal foul that animated each part of it'. 
Every intelligent nature, particularly the fouls of 
men, th6y conceived to be portions feparated horn 
this great fpirit^, to which, after fulfilling their 
deftiny on earth, and attaining a proper dc^ee 
of purity, they would be again re-united. In order 
to* efface the ftains with which ^ foul, during it;^ re- 
iidence on earth, has been defiled, by the indul- 
gence of fenfual and corrupt appetites, they taught 
that it mull pafs, in a long fuccefHon of tranftnigra- 
tions, through the bodies of different animals, until, 
by what it fuffers and what it learns in the various 
forms of its exiftcnce, it fliall be fo thoroughly re* 
fined from all pollution as to be rendered meet for 
being abforbed into the divine effence, and returns 
like a drop into that unbounded ocean from wMch 
It originally iffued ". Thefe do&rines of the Brah- 
mins, concerning the deity, as the foul which per- 
vades^U nature, giving aftivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-imion of all intel« 
ligent creatures to their primaeval fource, coincide 



* Baghvat-Gccta, p. 65. 78. 85. Jkniier, toni. 11. p. 163. 
« Dow's Differt. p. xliii. > 

" Voy. de Sonncrat, vol. i. p. 192.^00. Baghvat-Gecta, 
p. 39. Z15. Dow> Differt. p. xliii. 
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perfeftiy with the tenets of the Stoical School. It i 
remarkable, that aifter having obferved a near re* 
femblance in the moft fublime fentiments of their 
moral dodrine, we ihould likewife difcover fach a 
iirnilarity in the errors of their theological QpecuU* 
tions*. 

The human mind, however, when deflitute of 
fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a practical 
error with refpe£l to religion, of a tendency ftiU 
niore dangerous. When philofophers, by thdr at- 
tainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch jull 
ideas of the nature and perfedions of the Supreme 
Being, as convinced them that the popular fyftem 
•of fuperftitlon was not only abfurd but impious. 
they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife from communicating what they had difcoverel' 
to the people, incapable of comprehending the force 
of thofe reafons which had fwayed with them, and 
So zealoully attached to eftablifhed opinions, as to 
revolt againft any attempt to deted their wifehood* 
Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know* 
ledge which illuminated their own minds to reach 
them, they formed a theory to juftify their own 
conduft, and to prevent the darknefs of that cloud 
which hung over the minds of their fellow- mea 
from being ever difpelled. ,The vulgar and un« 
learned, they contended, had Ho right to truth. 
Doomed by their condition to remain in ignorance, 

' Lipfij Fhyfiol. SccHCor. lib. i. difleit. viii. zxi.- Senecst 
AntOBiiitts, £pi&eti»^ pafiim. 
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they were to be kept in order by delufion, and al- 
lured to do what is right, or deterred from ventur- 
ing upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofe ima- 
ginary rewards which fuperftition promifes, and the 
dread of thofe puniflimeats which, it threatens, la, 
confirmation of this, I might quote the doSrine of. 
mod of the philofophic fc£ls^ and produce the words 
of almoft every eminent Greek and Roman writer. 
It will be fufficient, however, to lay before my 
readers a remarkable paflage in Strabo, to whom I 
have been fo often indebted in the courfe of my 
refearches, and who was no lefs qualified to judge 
with refpeft to the political opimotis of his content 
poraries, than to defcribe the countries which they 
inhabited. ♦' What is marvellous in fable, is.en»- 
ployed/* fays he, " fometimes to pleafe, .and 
fometimes to infpire terror, and both thefe are of 
ufe, not only with children, but with perfons of 
mature age. To children wt propofe delightful 
fitlions, in order to encourage them to aft well, 
" and fuch as are terrible, in order to reftrain them 
" from evil. . Thus when men are united in fociety, 
they are incited to what is laudable, by hearing 
the poets celebrate the fplendid aftions of fabu- 
lous ftory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and 
Thefeus, in reward for which they are now 
** honoured as divinities, or by beholding their il- 
" luftrious deeds exhibited to public view in paint- 
*^ ing and fculpture. On the oth^er hand, they are 
*^ deterred from vice, when the punifhments in- 
** Aided by th^ gods upon evil doers are rtiated, 
•* and threats are denounced againft them in awful 

01 "^^ words^ 
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•^ words, or reprefented by frightful figures, and 
** when men believe that thefe threats have becji 
** really executed upon the guilty. For it is im- 
*^ poffible to condudl women and the grofs multi- 
*^ tude, and to render them holy, pious, and up- 
** right, by the precepts of reafon and philofophy ; 
". fuperftition, or the fear of the Gods, n?iuft be 
*' called in aid, the influence of which is founded 
** on fi(9tions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
** Jupiter, the aegis, of Minerva, the triJeut of Nep- 
" tune, the torches and fnajces of the furies, the 
fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and the 
whole ancient theology, are all fables, which the 
legiflatorsi who formed the political conftitution 
of ftates employ as bugbears to overawe the cre-» 
•^ dalous and fimple ^" 

V 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe were 
precifely the fame which the Brahmins had adopted 
in India, and according to which they regulated ' 
their conduct with refpeft to the great body of 
the people. As their order had an exclufive right 
to read the facred books, to cultivate and to teach 
fcience, they could more efleftually prevent all 
who were not members of it from acquiring any 
portfon of information beyond what they were 
pleafed to impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge is not circumfcribed by fuch rcftriftiocis, 
the whole community derives benefit from every 
pew acquifuion in fcience, the iAfluence of which, 

y Strabo, lih. i. p. 36* B. 
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both upon fentiment and condud, extends infen- 
fibly from the few to the many, from the learned 
to the ignorant. But wherever the dominion of 
falfe' religion is completely eflablifhed^ the body of 
the people gain nothing by the greatefl improve- 
ments in knowledge. Their philofophers conceal 
from them^ with the utmofl folicitudey the truths 
which they have difcovered, and labour to fup- 
port that fabric of fuperftition which it was thek 
duty to have overturned. They not only enjoia 
others to refpeft the religious rites prcfcribed by 
the laws of their country, but conform to them in 
their own praftice, and with every external ap« 
pearance of reverence and devodon, bow down 
before the altars of deities, who muft kiwardly be 
the objefts of their contempt. Inftead of refem- 
bling the teachers of true religion in the benevo- 
lent ardour with which they have always commu- 
nicated to their fellow-^men the knowledge of thofc 
important truths, with which their own minds were 
enlightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on 
with fludied artifice, a fcheme of decdt, and, ac- 
cording to an emphatic expreflion of an infpired 
writer, they detained the truth in unrighteoufnefs *. 
They knew and approved what was true, but among 
the reft of mankind they laboured to fupport and 
to perpetuate what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and have 

* Rom, i. 1 8* 
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endeavoured to difcover the date of the inhabu 
tants of India with refpe£l to each of them. If I 
had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
dvil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious 
inQ;itutions of one of the moft ancient and moft 
numerous race of men, that alone would have 
led' me into inquiries and difcuf&ons both curi* 
ous and inftruftive. I own, however, that I have 
all along kept in view an objed more intereftuig, 
as well as of greater importance, and enter taia 
hopes, that if the account which I have given 
of the early and high civilization of India, and of 
the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in ele- 
gant arts and ufeful fcience, Ihall be received as 
juft and well eftablifhed, it may have fome in- 
fluence upon the behaviour of Europeans towards 
that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, * 
in whatever quarter of the globe the people of. 
Europe have acquired dominion, they have found 
the inhsibitants not only in a ftate of fociety and im* 
provement far inferior to their own, but different 
in their complexion,, and in all their habits of life. 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo fatis- 
fied with die progrefs made by the community 
of which they are members, that it becomes to 
them a fiandard of perfection, and they are apt 
' to regard people whofe condition is not fimilar, 
with contempt, and even averfion. In Africa and 
America^ the diflimilitude is fo confpicuous, tliat, 
in the pride of their fuperiority, Europeans 
thought themfelves entitled to reduce the natives 
of the former to flavery, and to exterminate thofe ' 
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of the latter. Even in India, though far ad- 
vanced beyond the two other quarters of the globe 
in improvement, the colour of the inhabitants, 
their effeminate appearance, their unwarlike fpirit, 
the wild extravagance of their religious tenets and 
ceremonies, and many other circumftances, con- 
firmed Eur6peans in fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European Dations, 
who have fucceffively acquired exten/ire territo- 
ries and power in India, could altogether vindicate 
itfeif from having afted in this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more direft and powerful 
tendency to infpire Eui'opeans, proud of their 
own fuperior attainments in policy, fcience, and arts, 
with proper fentimcnts concerning the people of 
India, and to teach them a due regard for their 
natural rights as men, than their being accu/lom- 
ed, not only to confider the Hindoos of the pre- 
fent times a§ a knowing and ingenious race of 
jnen, but to view them as defcended from an- 
ceftors who-had attained to a very high degree oi 
improvement, many ages before the lead ftep to- 
wards civilization had been taken in any part of 
Europe. It was by an impartial and candid in- 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akber 
was led to confider the Hindoos as no lefs en- 
titled to protection and favour than his other fub- 
jefls, and to govern them witl^ fueh equity and 
mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people the 
honourable appellation of ** The Guardian of Man- 

« kind.** 
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kind/' It was from a thorough knowledge of their 
charafter and acquirements, that his Vizier Abul 
Fazel, with a liberality of mind unexampled among 
Mahomedans, pronounces nn high encomium on 
the virtvics of the Hindoos, both as individuals and 
as members of fociety, and celebrates their attain- 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind *. If I 
might prefume to hope that the defcription which 
I have given of the manners and inftitutions of 
the people of India could contribute in the fmalled 
degree, and' with the remote influaice, to ren- 
der their charafter more refpeftable, and their 
condition more happy, I fliall clofe my literary 
labours, with the fatisfaftion of thinking that I 
have not lived or written in vain. 



• AyeenAkbery, vol. iii. p. 3. 81. 95, 
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NOTE I. Sect. L p. 7. 

/^REDULITV and fcepticlfin ate two oppofite extremes 
^^ into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
events which are faid to have happened in the early ages 
of antiquity. Without incurring any fufpicion gf a pro- * 
penfity to the latter of thcfe, I may be allowed to entertain 
doubts concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into India, 
and his conqueft of that Country^-— — 1, Fewfadls in an- 
cient Ixiftory feem to be better eftabliihed, than that of the 
early averfion of the Egyptians to,a fea-f?iring life. Even 
the power of defpotifm cannot at once change the ideas 
and manners of a nation, Specially when they have been* 
confirmed by long habit, and rendered facred by the fane-" 
tion of relieion. That Sefoftris, in the courft erf a few 
years, fhould have fo entirely overcome the prejudices of a 
fuperftitious peopl^, ^s.to be able to fit out foijir hundred 
fhips of force, iV the Arabian "Gulf, befiSes another fleet* 
which he had in the Me^iterraricgn', appears to be ex- 
tremely improbable. Armaments offuch magnitude would 
require the jitmoft efforts of a great and long feftablifhed 
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miritime power. %. It it remarkable that Herodotus 

who inquired with the moft pedevenng diligence into the 
ancient hiftory of Eg^pt, and who received all the infor- 
mation concerning it which the priefts of Memphis, Helio- 
poli$9 and Thebes could communicate, Herodot. Edit. 
Weflelingij, lib. ii. c. 3., although he relates the hiftory of 
Sefoftris at fome length, does not mention his conqucft of 
India, Ub. ii* c loa, &c. That tale, it is probable^ was 
lUTcnted in the period between the age of Herodotus and 
that of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a parti- 
cular detail of the Indian expedition of SefbftnX His ac- 
count refts entirelj upon the autborrkj 0/ the EgYptizn 
priefts; and Diodorus himfelf not onif gives it as his gene- 
neral opinion, << that many things which they related, flow-> 
<* ed rather from a dcfire to promote the honour of their 
•« country, than from attention to tfUth," lib. i. p. 34. edit. 
Weflelingij, Amft. 1 746 *, but takes particular notice that 
the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, iiSet 
widely from one another in the accounts which they give of 

the a£tions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62. 3^ Though Dia- 

dorus aiTerts, that in relating the hiftory of Sefoftrk he 
had ftudied to (citSt what appeared to him moft probable, 
and moft agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill 
remaining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narratiVe 
many marvellous circumftances, which render the whole 
extremely fufpicious. The father of Sefoftris, as he re- 
lates, coUe&ed all the male children who were bom in 
Egypt on the. fame day with his fon, in order diat they 
might be educated together with him, conformable to a 
mode which he prefcribed with a view of preparing thcra 
9fi proper infttuments to carry into execution the great un- 
dertakings for which he deftincd Sefoftris. Accordingly! 
when. Sefoftris fet out upon his Indian expedition, which, 
from eircumftances mentioned by Diodorus, muft have 
^en about the fortieth year of his agcf, one thonfand feven 
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hundred of his youthful aiTociates ^re faid to have been ftill 
alive} and were entrufted with high command in his army. 
But if we apply to the exaiiiination of this fiory the cer- 
tain principles of political arithmetic^ it is evident, that if 
one thoufand feven hundred of the male Children bom on 
the fame day with Sefoftris were alive when his great ex- 
pedition commenced, the number of Children bom in 
Egypt on each day of the year mud have been at leail ten 
thoufand, and the population of the kingdom mull have ex- 
ceeded fixty millions ; Goguet TOrigine des Loix, des Arts, 
&c. torn. ii. p. I2« &c. a number far beyond the bounds 
of credibility, in a kingdom which, from the accurate cal- 
culations of M. D'Anville, Memoire fur I'Egypt Anc. et 
Moderne, p. 23, &c. does not contain more than two 
thoufand one hundred fquare leagues of habitable country. 
Pecltne and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. p. 348. Ano- 
ther marvellous particular is the defcription of a fhip of 
cedar^ four hundred and ninety feet in length, covered onr 
the outfide with gold, and on the infide with filver, which 
Seibflris confecrated to the Deity who was the chief ob* 
je£l of worihip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too 
is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in 
which^ befide fix hundred thoufand infantry and twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thou- 
fand armed chariots* Ibid. p. 64. 4. Thefe and other 

particulars appeared fo far to exceed the bounds of 
probability, that the found underftanding of Strabo the 
geographer reje£led» without hefitation, the accounts of 
the Indian expedition of Sefoftris ; and he not only aflertSf 
in the mod explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
Indiay lib. xv. p. io«7. C* edit. Cafaub* Amft. 1707; but 
he ranks what has been related concerning his operations 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules, p. 1007. ^* 1009. B. The philofophical Hif* 
torian of Alexander the Great feems to have entertained 
the iame fentiments with refpe^l to the exploits of Se- 
ibftris in India. Hift. Ind., c. 5. Arrian Eped. Alex. edit. 
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Gironov.L.Bat. 1704.— WhatflenHcr mfonnationconceTn- 
inglndia, or its inhaBitants/Herodotushad receired, feems^ 
to have been derived, not from the Egyptians,, but from the 
Pcrfians, lib. iii. c. 105 ; which renders it probable, that 
in his time there was little intercourfe between EgTP^ 
and India. If Reland be well founded in his opinion, thstt 
many of the words mentioned by ancient authors as 
Indian are really PerGan, we may conclude tliat there 
•\Utis an early intercourfe between Pcrfia and India, of whi^h 
hardly any trace remains in hiftory. Reland. Dlffert. 
de Veteri Lingua Indie, ap. Qiflert. J^liieeL voL i j^. zop* 



NOTE II. Sect. I. p. 8. 

When vre confider the extent ?ind effefts ctf the Phe* 
nician commerce, the fcanty information concerning it 
which we receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft 
view, appear furprifing. But when we recoiled that all 
the Greek Hi(lorians, (Herodotus excepted,) who give 
any account of the Phenicians, pubtiflied their works 
long after the deftruftion of Tyre by Alexander the Great,^ 
we will ceafe to wonder at their not having entered into 
minute details with refpeft to a trade which was then re* 
moved to new feats, and carried on in other cliamieiSb 
But the power arid opulence of Tyre, in the pro/perous. 
age of its commerce, muft have attrafted general attention. 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flourished two Kun* 
dred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfaftions that is to be found in any ancient 
writer, and which conveys at* the fame time a ntagnificei^t 
idea of liie extenfive power of that fts^. d^. xxvi, xxv^ 

xxrtii. 
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NOT£ UL Sect. L p. il. 

The aceount given of the revenue of the PeHian 
Inonarchy by Herodotus is curious and feems to have bean 
copied from fome public recoVd^ which had been communi* 
cated to lum. According to it the Perfian empire 'was 
divided into twenty fatrapys, or goremments. The tri- 
bute levied from each is fpecified, amounting in all to 
^4*560 £uboean talents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reck* 
ons to be equal to l,8o7>437/. flerling money; a fum 
extremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill accords with many fa£^s, concerning the riches, 
magnificence, and luxury of the £aft> that occur in ancient 
authors. 



NOTE IV. Sect. 1. p. 15. 

Major Rennel, in the fecond edition of his Memoiri 
has traced, from very impcrfeft materials^ the routes by 
which Alexander^ Tameilane, and Nadir Shah penetrated 
into India, with a degree of accuracy which does honour 
to his difcemment, and difplays the fuperiority of his 
knowledge, in the ancient and modern geography of that 
country. His refearches he has illuftrated by an additional 
map. To thefe, I muft refer my readers. Nor are they 
to confider his laborious invefiigalion merely as an objeA 
of curiofity ; the geography of that fertile and extcnfive- 
ripgion of India, cliftinguiihed by the name of Panjab^ with 
which we are at prefent little acquainted, may foon be- 
come very interefiing. If, on the one hand, that firm, 
foundation on which the'Britifli empire in India feems 
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to be cftablifhed) by the fuccefsful termination of the late 
waij rexnams unihaken; — if, on the other hand, the 
Seiks, a confederacy of (everal independent fiates, (hall 
continue to extend their dominions with the fame rapidity 
that they^have advanced fince the beginning of the cur- 
rent century lit is highly probable that the eaterprizing 
commerciAl fpirit of the one peopU» and the martial ar- 
dour of the other, who ftiU retain themdivity and ardoiir 
natural to men iu thc.earlieft ages of fociai union, may 
give rife to events of the greateft moment. The homers 
.of the two flates are apprpaching gnduaiiy nearer aad 
nearer to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftem bank of the river Jumnah, while 
thofe of the Nabob of Oude ftretch along its e^iftcm bank* 
This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the Eall India Com- 
pany, is fupported by a brigade of the Bengal army, coi)- 
flantly flationed on his weftcm frontier. Ren. Mem. In- 
trod. p. cxvi. In a poiition fo contiguous, rivaliy for 
power, interference of inlerefi,- and innumerable other 
caufes of jealoufy and difcord, can hardly fail of termi- 
nating, fooner or later,, in open hoftility. The Seiks poflcfs 
the vhole Soubah of Lahore, the principal part of Moul- 
tan, and the weilenx part of DeUii. The dimeniions of 
this tra£l are about 400 Britifh miles from N. W. to 
S. £• varying in breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their 
capital city is Lahore. little is known concerning &cir 
government and political maxims; but they are reprefented 
as mild. In their mode of making war, they areunquef-- 
tionably favage and cruel. Their army confifis almoft en- 
tirely of horfe \ of which they can bring at lead 100,000 
into the field. Maj. Ren. Mem. %6. edit. Introd. p. cxxif 
cxxii. and p. 565 • See aPfo Mr. Crauf urd^s SketcheSj^ 
• ad edit. vol. iL p. 263, Sec* 
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NOTE V. Sect. I. p. 17. 

\ 
\ 

It is furprifing that Alexander dicL not receive, m the 
provinces contiguous to India, fuch an accdunt of the 
periodical rains in that country, as to fhew him the impro- - 
priety of carrying on military operations there while thefc 
continued. His expedition into India commenced towards 
die end of Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 24., vrhcn the raiiis 
were already begun iii the mountains from which all the 
rivers in the Panjab flow, and of courfe they mull have 
been confiderably fwelled before he arrived on their banks. 
Rennel, p. 268* — He pafTed the Hydafpes at Midfummet, 
about the height of the rainy feafon. In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on fer- 
vice at this time of the year muft have fuffered greatly. 
An accurate defcription of the nature of the rains and in- 
ondations in this part of^India, is given by Arrian, lib. t. 
c. 9. f and one dill fuller may be found in Strabo, tib. xt. 
1013.— -It was of what they fufiered by thefe that Alex- 
ander's foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. io2T.D«; 
and not without reafon, as it had rained inceflantly during 
fcventy days, Diod. Sicul. xvii. c. 94. — ^A circumftance 
which marks the accuracy with which Alexander's officers 
had attended to every thing in that part of India, deferves 
notice. Arillobulus, in his Journal, which I have men- 
tioned, obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun- 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains be- 
low not fo much as a ihower fell. Strabo, lib. xv. 1013. B* 
1015. B. Major Rennel was informed by a perfon of 
chara£ler, who had redded in this diftridl of India* which 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Augufi, and part of September, which is the 
rainy feafon in moft' other parts of India, the atmof^here 
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in the Delta of tlie ludus is generalljr clouded> but no raiH 
falls except very near die fea. Indeed, very few^ fliowert 
fall during the whole fcafon. Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he vifitcd Tatta, no r^in had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, p. 288. — ^Tamerlane, who, bj 
tjhe vieiiiity of the feat 6f his government to India, had the 
means of being well informed concerning the nature oft he 
country, avoided the error of Alexander, and made his n« 
dian campaign during the dry feafon. As Nadir Shah, both 
when he invaded India, A. D. 1738, and in his return next 
.year, marched through the fame countries VithAicxanJcr^ 
and. nearly in the fame line of dire£lion, nothing can give 
a. jmgre ftriking idea of the perfevcring ardour of the 
M4cedonian conquerpr, than the defcription of t\ic dif- 
ticuUies which Nadir Sliah had , to furftiount, and the 
bardfliips which his army endured. Though poSefled of 
4l)f<plutc power and immenfe wealth, and didinguiflied no 
^fs by. great talents than long experience in the condu£l 
ofwaft.be had the mortification to lofe a great part of his 
.tFQops j^^croiBng the rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating 
; through the xnountains to the north of India, and in con- 
\ fli£bs with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which 
, flretch from the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of 
Perfia. An interefting account of his retreat and {uffcr- 
. ings is jiven in the Memoirs of Khojeh ADduikurren, "a 
- Gaihmerian df diftiiietion, who ferved in his army. 



NOTE VI. Sect. I. p. 19. 

That a fleet fo numerous ftioiild have been coUeftcd 
in fuch a (hort time, is apt to appear, at firft iiglit, in- 
credible. Arrian, however, afluresus, that in fpecifying 
this number, he followed Ptolemy, the Son of Lagus, whofc 
authority he confidered to be of the grcnteft weight, 
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1H>. vi. Cr3. But as'tlfC'Pdtijabrdcmtitfy is fuU<^ navi^ 
giible rivers^ on which' all ^ |»t«n:ou(fe amozig th^ 
natives vvas carried on> .it abounded with vefiels ready 
conftni&ed to the ; conqueror's bandS)- fo that he might 
eafily coUedi tbatinsimben If we/ ^x^uld gi;ye credit to 
the accoimt of the invafion of India by Semiraix2i$> no 
few$x than four .thou&nd yaOkl^yirfixe fkflembled in the I^- 
4us to oppofe her fleet. Diod.SicuL lib. ii. c. 74.-^It i^ 
remarkable that when Mahmpud of Qa^nah invad^ Indi^ 
a fleet was colle^ied on the Indus to oppofe him^ con* 
. filling of the fame number of YeflTeisr. We learn froiQ the 
-Ayeen A^bery» that the inhabitants of this part of In4i2|9 
^ill continue to carry on all their communication with each 
other by water ; die inhskbiunts of the Circar of Tatta 
alone have not lefs t|bat forty thoufand veiTels of va]^ic(«|s 
cohftru£liohs. Vol.U. p,J43. i.. ^v^. 
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Aht thefe particulars are taken fro^^ thejndtap J-Iif- 
tory of Arrian, a wotk different from ithat already mer^> 
tionedf and one of the moil curious treati(es tranfmittefl 
to us frj^m antiquity. The iirft part of it confift§ of es^- 
tra^s from'the Account given by Nearchu^ of the,^clima^e 
and foil of Indiat and the manners of thcxkatiye?. -Ti^e 
fecond conlains that officer's journal of his, voyage fc^ 
the- mputh of the Indus • tQ die bottom of^ ^e Ferfian 
Gulf.! The peYUfal of it. givep rife to feveral ohfkrvjpaa^. 
«^£. It is remarkable that- neither Nearchu^^.noi^Ptokmyj 
nor Ariftoba!u$5 nor everi Arrlan, once nc&entioii the voj^ * 
age of Scylax. This could not proceed from, their be- 
ing unacquainted with it^ for Herodotus was ^ favourite 
author in the hands of every Greek who had. any jure- 
tendons t^ literature. It was probably occafipned.by the 
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leafens which they had to diftruft the vencity of Scylai, 
of which I haTC already Ukcn notice. Accordingly, io 
a fpeech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexander, 
he afleits that» except Bacchus, he was the firft who had 
paflcd the Indus} which impliesi that he difbeljered what 
is rehted concerning Scylax, and was not acquainted with 
what D«ritts Hyftafpes is faid to have done in order to 
fubjeA that part of India Io the Perfiai i crown. Arrian, 
YiL c. IO. This opinion is confirmed by Megaftbienes, 
who reCded a confiderable time in India. He aSertsthat^ 
except Bacchus and Hercules (to whofe fabulous ejrpccfi* 
tions Strabo is ailonilhed that he (houid hare given any 
credit, lib. jlv. p. 1007: D.) Alexander was the firft who 
had invaded India ; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are 
informed by Arrian, that the AiTacam, and other peo^^lc 
who pofiefled that country, which is now called the king- 
dom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft to the Aftyrians, and 
afterwards to the Medes and Perfians; Hift.Iudic. c. i. 
As all the fertile provinces on the north-weft of the Indus 
were antiently reckoned to be part of India, it is probable 
that what was levied froni them is the fum mentioned in 
the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire} and that 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were 

ever fubjed to the kings of Perfia. a. ThisVojragc of 

Nearchus affords fome ftriking inftances of the impcrfed 
knowledge which the antients had of any navigation dif-' 
ferent from that to which they were accuftomed in the 
Mediterranean. Though the enterprizing genius and en- 
larged views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
opening an intercourfe by fea, between India and his 
Perfian dpminions, yet both he' and Nearchus knew fo 
little of the ocean which they wifhed to explore, as to be 
apprehenfive that it might be found im'pollible to' navigate 
it, on account of impervious flraits, or other obftacles. 

Hift. Indie, c. ao. Q^ Curt, lib, wT c. 9, When the 
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fleet arriTed near the mouth of the Ikidos, the aftoniihment 
^ excited by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the 
Indian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 
tvhrch Alexander and his foldiers wer^ unacquainted, lib. 
Ti. cu 19. is another proof of their ignorance in maritime 
fcience. Nor is there any reafon to be furprifed at thieir 
aftoniihment, as the tides are hardly perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, beyond which the knowledge of the 
Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. For the fame 
reafon, when the Romans carried their vidorious arms 
info the countries fituated on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the 
feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of 
the tides was an objeft of wonder and terror to them. 
Cxfar defcribes the amazement of his foldiers at a luring-* 
tide, which greatly damaged the fleet with which he in- 
vaded Britain, andaclcnowledges that it was an appearance 
with which they were unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. iv. 
c. 29. The tides on the coaft near the mouth of the In- 
dus are remarkably high, and the efie£ls of them very great, 
efpeclally that fudden and abrupt influx of the tide into 
the mouths of rivers or narrow ftraits which is known in 
India, by tlie name of Tie Bore, and is accurately de«- 
' Tctibed by Major Rennell, hi trod. xxiv. Mem. 278. In 
the PeriplttS Mari^ Erythrsi, p. 26., thefe high tides are 
mentioned, and the defctiption of them nearly refembles 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides 
in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hifl. Ub. xiii. 
c. 25. Major Rennell feems to think, that Alexander and 
his followers could not be fo entirely unacquainted ivith 
the phenomenon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed 
the Greeks,, « that in the Red Sea there was a regular 
«< ebb and ^ow of the tide every day ;'' lib. ii. c t r» 
This is all the explanation of that phenomenon given by 
\ Herodotus. But among the antients there occur infltances 
of inattention to fa&s, related by refpe£Hble authors, 
^ which appear furprizing in modem timca. Though Hero« 
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dottts, aftlhaVe Itift.noMr obferve4y gave afi^^ccount of 
the Toyage poffor^d by Scylajc at coofiderable^lengtli, 
neither Alesaiideri nor his hiilortans, take any nqtioe 
of t;hat event, I. (hall afterwards have occaGon to men- 
tion a more remarkable inftance of the inattention of 
later writers to. an accurate defcripdon which Herodotus 
Iiad given of the Cafpian fea. From thefe» and other 
fimilar inftances which flight have been produced, we 
may conclude, that the il^gbt ^lention of the regular Hov 
tnd ebb*of tide in the Bed Sea, is not a fulficient reafoti 
for rejecting, as incredible^ .Arrian*s account of the fur- 
prize of Alexander's foldiers when they fir/l beheJd the 
ej(traordioary effe&s of the tide at the mouth oi the 
Indus.-— <»3* llie courfe of Nearchus's voyage^ the pro- 
montories, the cheeks, the rivers, the cities, the mo\ui- 
lainsy which came fucccfiively in his view, are fo clearly 
defcribed> and the diftances of fixch as were moft worthy 
of notice are fo diftin^ly marked^ tjhat M.,D' Anville, by 
comparing thefe with the* a£^ual pofition of the country, 
according to the heft accounts of it, antient as well as 
modern, has been able ^ to point out moil of the places 
which Nearchus mentions^ with a degree of certainty. 
w.hiQh does as much honour to the veracity of the 
(Grecian navigator, as to the induftry, learning, and pene- 
tration of the French geographer. Mem« dcj^st^t. 
torn. XXX. p, 132, 8cc» 

In modern times, the Red Sea is a name apptoptlated 
to the Arabian Gulf, but the antients denominated the 
ocean which ftretchc^ from that Gulf to India, the Ery- 
•thrazan fea, from king £rythras,of whom nojthing more is 
known .than the name, which in the Greek 4aaguage fig- 
.nifie& red. From this cafual xntanbg of the word, it 
came to be believed, that it was of a different colour 
from other leas, and confecjuently of more dangerous 
navigation* - . 

NOTE 
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NOTE Vm. Sect. I. p. 26. 
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Alexander was fo mtcht on rendering this nnion of 
hh fQbje£ls complete^ that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other mag- 
nificent fchemes which he meditated,) a refolution to 
build feveral new cities^ fome in Afia, and fome in En- 
rope> and to people thofe in Afia with Europeans, and 
thofe in Europe with Afiatics, *' that, (fays the Hiftorian,) 
** by intermatriages, and exchange of good offices, the 
^< inhabitants of thefe two great continents might be gra- 
<* dually moulded into a fin^ilarity of fentiments, an4 
<< become attached to each other with mutual affe£lion/* 
piod* SicuL lib. xviii. c. 4. 

The Oriental Hiftoriafas have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfaftions of European na- 
tiqr^Sf particularly concerning the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and his conquef! of Perfia, with fo many fabulous 
Md incredible circumftances, that hardly any attention 
18 due to them. Though they mifreprefented every event 
in hii$ life, they entertained an high idea of his great 
power, difiinguiOiing h}m by jhe appellation of Efcand^ 
Vhukarnein^ i. e. the Hioo-hornedy in allufion to the ex-- 
< tent of his dominions, which, according to them, readied 
from the weftem to the eaftern extremity of the earth* 
Bcrbclot. Bib. Orient. Article Efcander. Anq. Univ/ 
H;ft. vol. V. 8vo. edit. p. 433, Richardfon's DifT^rt. pre-^ 
fixed to his t)i4lionary of the Perfian and Arabic, p. xii., 
Whetlicr the Hiftorians of Indoftan have givpn an ac-» 
count of Alexander's inyafion of India with greater ao*. 
furacy, cannot be known, until fome of tlieir works, 
written In the Sanfkreet, are tranflated. That fome tra- 
ditional Icnowledge of Alexander's invafion of ![ndia ii| 
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(UU ptcfcnrcd in die northern provinces of the Peninfuhi 
is manifeft from fcvcral circumftanccs. The Rajahs of 
Chttore, who are e deemed the raoft andent eftablifh- 
roent of Hindoo princes, and the nobleft of the 
Rajahpout tribes, boaft of their defdent from Porus, 
famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for his gailanr 
oppofition to the Macedonian conqueror* Onne's Fragm. 
p, 5. Major Renpell has informed me, bjr accounts 
lately received from Indiay and confirmed by a \'ariety of 
teftimonies, that, in the country of Kuttore^ the eaftern 
extreme of the antient Ba^ria, a people who claimed to 
be the defcendants of Alexander's followen, were exit- 
ing when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, 
a country more to the weft in the C&me diftriA, the 
Bazira of Alexander, tliere is a tribe at this day which 
traces its origin to certain perfons left there by the con- 
queror when he pafled through that province. Both 
Abul Fazel, and Soojah Rae, an eaftern Hiftorian 
of good reputation, report this tradition without any ma- 
terial variation. The latter, * indeed, adds, that thefc 
Europeans, if we may call themfo, cdntinued to preferve 
that afcendancy over their neighbours, which their anccf- 
tors may be fuppofed to have poffefled when they firft 
fettled here. Although we {hould rejed this pedigree 
as falfe, yet the bare claim argues the belief of the natives, 
for which there muft have been fome foundation, that 
Alexander not only conquered Bijore, but alfo transfened* 
that conqueft to fome of his own countrymen. Rennel 
Mem. ad edit. p. 1 62. The people of Bijore bad like- 
wife an high idea of Alexander's extenfite authority; and 
they, too, denominated him the Thio^hcmedf agreeably to 
the ftriking emblem of power in all the eaftern languages. 
Ayeen Akbery, xi. 194. Many inftances of this emblem 
being ufed, will occur to every perfon accuftomed to 
Itad die facred Scriptures. 

NOTE 
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NOTE IX. Sect. I. p. 28. 

It feems to be an opinion generally received, that Alex- 
ander built only two cities in India^ Nicaea, and Buce- 
phalta, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modem Chelum^ 
HA that Craterus fuperintended the buildhig of both. 
But it is evident, firom Arrian, lib. v. cult., that he 
built a third city on the Acefines, now the Jenaub, ux^der 
the dIre£Hon of HephaeiHon ; and if it was his objeA to 
retain the command of the country, a place of ftr^ngth 
on fome of the rivers to the fbutli of the Hydafpes feems 
to have been neceflary for that purpofe. This part of 
India has been fo little vifited in modem times, that it is 
impoffible to point out with precifion the fituation of 
thefc cities. If P. Tieffenthaler were well founded in 
his conjefture, that th^ river now called Rauvee is the 
Acefines of Arrian, Bemouilli, vol, i. p. 39., it is probable 
that this " city was buiit fomewhcre near Lchore, one of 
the moft important ftations in that part of India, and 
reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives good 
reafoxis for fuppoCng the Jenaub to be the Acefines of 
the ancients* 



NOTE X. 3bct. I. p. a8. 

Ths religious fcmple s which prevented the Perfians 
from making any vopge by fca, were known to the an- 
cients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent 
on an embafiy from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, 
^< Navigare nduerat, quoniara exfpuere in Maria, aliifque 
<< mortalium neceflitatibus violare naturam earn, fas non 
^ putaat •,•* Nat. Hift. lib. isx. c. 2. Tlua averfion to 

the 
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the fea they carried fo far, that, accordi^ig to the obfeN 
▼alion of a well-informed Hiftorian, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire built uptfin the fea-coafi \ 
Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from Dr. 
Hyde» how intimately thefe ideaa were conae^led with 
the Doftrincs of Zoroaftejrj Rel. Vc|. Peif. c$p. vu 
In all the wars, of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of 
t\e Great King c unfitted entirely of iliips fumiihed hf 
the Phe»icians, SjTiuns, the conquered proviaces of the 
Lefler Afia, and the iflands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Piodorus Siculus mention the quota fumdhed by each 
qountry In order to compofe the fleet of twelve buadrei 
^ fhips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and among 

thefe there is not one belonging to FerQa. At the 
fame time it is proper to pbferve, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexc^tionable with re-i 
gard to this point, Ariabigines, a fon of Darius, a£ted as 
Admiral of the Perfian fleet, and had feveral fatrap§ of 
high tank under his command^ and both Perfians and 
Medes ferved as foldiers on board it^ Herod. lib.vii« 
c. 96, 97. By what motives, or what authority, they 
were induced to a£t in this manner, I cannot explain. 
From fome religious (cruples, Cmilar to thofe of the 
Perfiaps, many of the natives of Indoftan, in our own 
time, refufe to embark on board a fhip, and to fervc at 
fea ; and yet on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice 
of the European powers have got the better of thcfc 
(cruples* 



NOTE XI. Sect. L p. ^p; 
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M. Lb Bakqn dx Sxt^ftE'^Crqix, iahsplsf^eiiiousand 
ktimcd CriiS4iie des Hiftcnens d' Alexandre Ic Grand, 
fi* g6*f ffitms to ealextasti fome doubt* widi«Teipe& t6 
Ihc mmbtw of ohe cities nahiisL Alexadd^ is h^i to ])avc 
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bviilt. Plutarch de Fort Alex, affirms, that he founded 
no fewer than feventy. It appears from many paffages 
in ancient authors, that the buildings of cities, or, what 
may be considered as the fame, the eftablifhment of forti- 
fied ftations, ;was the mode of maintaining their authority 
in the conquered nations, adopted not only by Alexander, 
lut,by his fucceflbrs. Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom 
the greater part of the Perfian empire became fubje£b, 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than 
Alexander, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered 
the purpofes of the founders^ as they eiFedually "prevented 
(as I fhall afterwards have occafion to obferve) the revolt 
of the conquened provinces. TKough the Greeks, ani- 
mated with the love of liberty and of thetr nativp countryt 
rcfufed to fettle in the Perfian ^empire while under the 
dominion of its native monarchs, even when allured by 
the profpe£k of great advantage, as M. de Sainte-Croix 
remarks, the cafe became perfcftly different, when that 
empire «ras fubje£led to their own dominion^ and they 
fettled there« not as fubjedis but a& ipaflers. Both Alex-- 
ajider and His fucceflbrs difcovered much difcernment in 
choofing the fituatjon of the cities which they built, 
Seleucia, which Seleucus founded, is a llriking inftan.cc 
of. this, and became hardly inferior to Alexandria in 
number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance 5 
Mr. Gibbon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D'^ville, Mem. de Li^- 
lerat. atxx. 



NOTE XIL Sect. I. p. 3^, 

It is from Juftin we receive the flender knowledge wc 
have of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India j 
lib. XV. c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evidence, un- 
lefs when it is confirmed by the teftimony of other au- 
&o,r$. Plutarch feems to aifert, that Seleucus had pene- 
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trated far into India ; but that refpcAable writer is mean 
eminent for Ins difcernment of chara^ers, and his happy 
felcciion of thofe cir(:umiUnce$ which niark and difcri- 
m.'^atc thciii, than for the accuracy of hia hiftorical rc^ 
fearch' s. Pliny, whofe authority is ef greater weight feem$ 
to confui. r i\ u? certain, that Sclcucus had earned his arma 
into diftrids of India which Alexander never viCitcd ^ 
Plin. N:it. Hift. hb. vi. c. I7*- The paffage in which 
this is mentioned, is fomewhat obfcure, bqt it feems to 
imply, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis tQ 
fhe Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from that 
to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of the prin- 
cipal ftations in Ihis march ace marked, the whole 
amounting to a244 Roman piiles. In this (enfe, M* 
Bayer underftands the words of PVmy •, Hiftor. Kegn^ 
Gnecorum Ba6lriani, p. 37. But to me it appears highly 
improbable, thai the Indian expedition of Seleucus could 
have continued fo long as to allow time for operations of 
fuch extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India 
«$ the month of the Ganges, the ancients muft have had 
a more accurate knowledge of that part of the countrv 
than |hey feem ever to have poflefled. 



NOTE XIIL Sect. L p. 33. 

Majoi^ Reknell gives a magnificent idea of tliis^ by 
informing us, that *< the Ganges, after it has efcape4 
^* from the mountainous traA in which it had w^andcred 
♦« above eight hundred miles,** Mem. p. 233. " receives 
f« in its courfe through tlie plains eleven rivers, fome of 
f^ them as krge as the Rhine, and none fmaller than the 
flf Thames^ befides as many, more of Icflcr pote j*' p. ^^j* 
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NOTE XIV. Sect^.L p. 33. 

In fixing the pafition of Palibothra, I have ventured 

to differ from Major Rennell^ and I venture to do fa 

with diffidence. According to Strabo, Pidlbothra was 

fituated at the junflion of the Ganges and another river ; 

fib. XV. p. 1028. A. Arrian is ftill more expKcit, He 

places Palibothra at the confluence of -the Ganges and 

ErranaboaS) the laft of which he defcribes as lefs than 

the Ganges or Indus^ but greater than any other known 

river ; Hill. Ind. c. 10. This defcriplion of its fituation 

correfponds exaftiy with that of Allahabad. P. Boudier^ 

to whofe obfervations the geography of India is much 

indebted, - fays, that tlie Jumna, at its- jun£^ion with the 

Ganges, appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to 

that river 5 D'Anville, Antiq. deTInde^p. 53. Allahabad 

is the name which was* given to that city by the emperor 

Akbar, who erefled a ftrong fortrefs there ; an elegant 

delineation of which is publifhed by Mr. Hodges, N° IV. 

of his Se]€(9: Views in India. Its ancient name, by which 

it is ftill known among the Hindoos, is Praeg^ or Piyagf 

and the people of the di(tri£t are called Praegi, which 

bears a near refemblaace to Prafi], the ancient appellatioii 

of the kingdom of which Palibothra was the capital 5 

P. Tieffenthaler, B^rnouilli, torn 1. %2^» D'Anville, p. 56: 

Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of Hindoo devotion, that 

it is denominated The king cf Worjhipped Places ; Ayeen 

Akb^rry, vol. ii. p. 35. »* The territory around it, to 

«^ the extent of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 

*♦ The Hindoos believe, that when a man dies in thi$ 

*< plac)?, whatever he wifhcs for he will obtain in his 

<* n^t regeneration. Although they teach that fuicide 

^« in general will- be punilhed with torments hereafter* 

*^ yet tbe)^ <oii&ier if* as^ iiieritoriou9 for a man to kiH 
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«* himfclf at Allahabad j" Aycen Akbery, iii. 2s6. P. 
Ticfll II thaler defcribes the various objedls of veneration 
at Allahabad, which are ftill vifited with great devotion 
by an immenfe number of pilgrims ; Bernouilliy torn. i. 
224. From all thefe eircuiii dances,' we may conclude it 
to be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame fituation 
with the Falibotbra of antiquity* 

Majob Rennell has been induced to p/ace Palibothra 
on the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two con/jderatitins* 
f ■ I. From having learned that on or near the Ctepf 
Patna flood anciently a very laigc city named Fatelpooi hef 
Of Patalipputrat which nearly rcfemblcs the ancient name 
of Palibothra. Although there \8 not now a confiuence 
of two rivers at Patna, he was informed that theiun&ion 
of the Soane with the Ganges, now twenty -two miles 
above Patna, was formerly under the walls of that city. 
The rivers of India fometimes change their courfe in $ 
Angular manner, apd he produces fome remarkable in* 
ftances of it. But even fliould it be^ allowed, that the 
accounts which the natives give of this variation in the 
courfe of the Soane were perfeftly accurate, I queftion 
whether Arrian*s defcription of the magnitude of Errana* 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftiy as 
%Q the Jumna.-— —2. He feeins to have been influenced, 
in fome degree, by Pliny's Itinerary, or Table of Diftanccs 
froni Taxila (the modern Attock) to the mouth of the 
Ganges.; Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. if. But the diffances in 
that Itinerary arc marked fo inaccurately, s^nd in fotftc 
inftances are fo palpably erroneous, that one cannot found 
upon them with much fecurity. According ^o it, Palibo* 
thra is fituated four hundred and twenty-five miles below 
jhe confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. Ihe aftual 
diftancc, hp\^eyer, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hui^dre4 Britifc milcsB. . A difagrecmcnt 
fp cpnfiderabje ^^npot .be accQunte4foij without fup- 
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pofing fome cxtraordioary error in the Itinerary, or that 
the point* of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has 
undergone a change. For the former of thcfe fuppofi- 
tions there is no authority (as far as I know) from any 
manufcript) or for the latter from any tradition. Major 
Kennell has produced' the reafons which led him to fup« 
pofe the i^te of Palibothra to be the fame with that of 
Patna ; Memoires, p. 49 — 54. Some of the obje£iion8 
which might be mad^ to this fuppofition he has forefeen, 
and endeavoured to obViate ; and after all that I have 
added to them, I fhali not be furprifed, if, in a geogra- 
phical difcuffion, my readers are difpofed to prefer his 
decifion to mine. 
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NOTE XV. Sect. I. p. 36. 

I DO not mention a fliort inroad into India by Antio-- 
chus the Great, abput one hundred and ninety-feyen 
years pofterior to the invafion of his ancedor Seleucus. 
We know nothing more of this tfanfaftion, than that 
the Syrian monarch, after finifhing the war he carried 
on againft the two, revolted provinces of Parthia. and 
Bafiria, entered India, and concluding a peace with Sopha^ 
gafenus, a king of the country, received from him a num- 
ber of elephants, and a fum of money ; Polyb. lib. x. p.597f 
&c. lib. xi. p. 6c I. edit. Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 
Bayer's Hift, Regn. Grsecor* Pa£lr. p. 6^^ 8cc. 
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NOTE XVL Sect. I. p. 37. 

A TACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquifitive induftry of M. de Guignes, coin- 
cides remarkably with the narrative of the Chincfe writers, 
and confirms it. The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of 
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JBaclrla by tribes or boFdes of Scythkui Nomadesi vk 
came from the country beyond the Ja^artcs^ and are 
known bj the names of Afij, Pafianl, Tacbari> and Saca- 
rauli ; Strab. lib. xl p* 779. A. The Noinades of tk 
ancients were nations who> like the Tartars, fqbiiiled 
entirely, or alnjoft entirely) as fliepherds^ without dgri- 
culture* 



NOTE XVn. Sect-L p. 39. 

As the difiaoce of-Arfinoe, the modem Sues;, from 
the Nile, is confidcrably lefs than that between Berenice 
and Copios, it was by this route that all the comroodities 
imported into the Arabian Gulf, might have been con- 
veyed with moll expedition and leaft expence mto Egypt. 
But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, which even in 
th^ pTe(ent improved ftate of nautical fcience is flow and 
difficult, was in ancient times con (ideted by the nations 
around it to be fo extremely perilous, that it led them tt) 
give fuch names to- feveral of its promontories, bays^ and 
harbours, as convey a ftriking idea of the impreffion 
which the dread of thi^ danger had naade upon their 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they called Bdeh 
mandeh^ the gaite or port of affliflion. To a harbour not 
fardHjt^t, they gave the name of Mete ^ Lc. Death. A 
headlaud adjacent they galled Qariefan^ the Cape of 
Burial. Other denominations of fimilar import are men- 
tioned by the author to whom I am indebted for this in- 
formation. Brucc's Travels, vqI. i. p. 44a, &c. It is 
not furprifing then, that the flaple of Indian trade Ihould 
have been transferred from the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice^ as by this change a d^igeroa^ 
navigatipn was greatly Ih'ortencd. This feems to have 
bcjcn the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to eitabliih 
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tKe ^ort df cbrnmumtatiofi with India at BercmcCj ai 
there were- other "harbours' <3n the Arabian Giilf which • 
were confidcfaWy nearer than it to the Nile. At a later 
period, after the ruin of Coptos by the emperor D'ioclefian^ 
we arc infotmed by Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit. 
Michaelis, p. 77^ that Indian commodities were conveyed 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the (horteft route, viz- 
from Cofleir, probably the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy^ 
to'Cous, the Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four days; 
The fame account of the dift an ce was given by the natives 
to Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequencc 
of this, Cous, frorn a fmall vilLige, became the city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foflat, or Old Cairo. 
In procefi of time, from caufes which I cannot explain^ 
the trade from the Red Sea by Cofleir removed to Kenc, 
farther dcwn the rivet than Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 77. D* An- 
▼illc figypte, 196 — 200. In mbdein times, all the com- 
modities of Indi^, imported into Egypt, arc eiihcr ! roughf 
by fea from Gidda to Suj:2> and thence carried on Cwirnels 
to Cairo, or are convex ed by land^carriage by the caravai> 
returning from the Pilgrimage to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyar^e^ 
toi2i. i. p. 224. Vchiey; i. 188, &c. This, as far as I 
have been able to trace it, is a complete account of all 
the diiFereni routes by which the produdicns of the Eaft 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening 
of that communication. It is fmgular that P. Sicard^ 
Mem. des MiiTions dans Ic Levant, tom* ii. p. 157, and 
forme other refpe&ablc writers, fhould fuppofe Cofleir ta 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy 
has laid down its^ latitude at ^3° 50^ atul Strabo has 
defcribed it as nearly under the fame parallel with that o£ 
Syen6, lib. ii. p* 195, D. In confequence of this mif« 
take, Pliny's computation of the didance between Bere* 
nice apd Coptos, at two hundred and fifty«»eight m\\£Sf 
has b$en deera.ed erroneous. Pococke, p. 67. But as 
Pliny not only mer^tioniS the total diftancey but names Jthi 
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diffierent ftationt in the journey^ and fpe^ifies the &um» 
ber of miles between each ; and as .the Itinerary of An- 
tonitts coincides exadljr with his account^ D'Anvilk 
EgTpte, p. 21, there is no reafoa ta call ia queftion the 
accuracy of it» 



NOTE XVIII. Sect.L p. 41. 

Major Rennell is of opinion^ '^ that under the 
*' Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation ta 
<< the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
«' failed up the Ganges to Palibothra/' on the fame fite 
(according to him) with the modern Patna. Introd, 
p. xxxvi. But had it been ufual to (aW up the Gangca 
as high as Patna, the interior parts of India muft have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever were, 
and they would not have continued to derive their in- 
formation concerning them from Megafthenes alone* 
Strabo begins his defcripiion of India in a very re- 
markable manner. He requefts his readers to perufe 
with mdulgence the account which he gives of it, as 
It was a country very remote, and few perfons had vifited 
itj and of thefe, many having feen only a fmall part 
of the country, related things either from hear-lay, or, 
at the bcft, what they had haftiljr remarked while they 
pafied through it in the courfe of military fervicc, or on 
a journey, Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005. B» He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gu\f cvei 
reached the Ganges. Ibid. 1006. C. He afferts, that 
the Ganges enters the fea by c^e mouth, ibid, ion. C. j 
an error into which he could' not have fallen if die 
navigation of that river had been common in his time. 
He mentions indeed the iatting up the Ganges^ ibi(L 
10 10, but it is curforily in a iingle fentence; whereas, 
if fuch a confiderable inland voyage of above fotir hun- 
dred 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

dred miles through a populous and rich -country, h^ 

been cuftomary, or even if- it' had ever been performed 

by the Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it mull 

have merited a particuljir defcription, and muft have 

been mentioned by PUny and other writers, as there 

was nettling fimilar to it in the ptuflhice of navig»«- 

tion ampng the antients. It is obfety<d: by Arrianj 

(or whoever is the Author of the,.p^?ipliji^ Marfs ^rf* 

thrxi,) that previous to the difcovery of a pew route 

to India, which fhall he mentioned afterwards, the 

commerce with that country was <pa|rried on in fnqiaU 

veflels which failed round <?very bay, p* 3^. Ap. Hudf, 

Geogr. Min. Veflcls'of fuch light conftrudipn, and 

which followed this mode of falling were ill fitted foe 

a voyage fo diftant a$ that round Cape Comorin, and 

lip the bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable^ 

that the Merchants whom Strabo mentions as having 

reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, 

either from/ the countries tovrards the mouth of the Indus, 

or from fome, part of the Malabar coaft^and that the navii* 

gation up the Ganges^ of which he cafually takes notice, 

was performed by the natives in veilels of the country. 

This opinJcm derives fome confirmation from his Remarks 

upon the bad ftru&ure of the veflels which frequented 

that part of the Indian ocean. From his defcription of 

them, p. 1 01 2. C. it is evident that they were vcfiels of 

the country. 



S^ 



NOTE XIX. SfecT. I. p. 43. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with rcfpeft to the Cafpian Sca> though well 
knbwn to every man of letters^ arc fo remarkable, and 
afFord fuch a ftriklng example of the imperfection of 
Aeir geographical knowledge, that » more full account 

of 
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•f them may not only be acc^table to feme of mj 
feaclevSy but in endeavouring to trace -the Tnnons routes 
liy which the conunoditiea of the Eaft were conveyed 
to the aatiofia of Eoropei tt beoomM necefiary to en» 
ter tnte fome detail conccfning Qx\r v^ious fcntimcnts 
wiUi refpoft to this matter/ i. According- to Strobe, 
the Csfpian ia a- bay, diat commtinicatea with the great 
MiD^hem ocean, from which 'it iflties at firft, by a bar- 
row 'ftrait, and then expands into a fca extending in 
breadth five hundfed ftadia, lib. xi. p. 775. 'A. With 
him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcribes the ftrait 
by whiA tb^ Calpian is ctnnitBed with the ocean, zs 
of conliderabic length, and "fo narrow that it had the 
appearance of a Sliver, Itb. iii. c. 5. ed\t. "P^iny like- 
wife gives a (imilar dcfcrfption <rf it, Nat. Hift. lib. vu 
c* 13. In the age of Juftinian, this opinion concern- 
|Bg the communication of the Cttfpian Sea with the 
ocean, was ftill prevalent ; Cofm. Indicopl. Topog. 
Chtifi* Kb. ii. P4138. C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
Hifftakefiiii more lingular, have fupp^ofed the Cafpian Sea 
to be oonnc&ed with the Euxine. Qan^us Curtias, whofe 
ignorance of Geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, hb. vii. c 7. edit. 3. Arrian, though a much 
more j^cious writer, and who by refiding far fome 
tinw in the Roman Province of Cappadocia, of which 
he Vb':as governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information^ declares in one place, the origin (rf the 
Cafpian fca to be ftill unknown, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther it was connefted with the Euxine, or with the 
great Eaftern ocean which futrounds India; lib. vii. 
. c. j6. In another place he afTerts, that there was a 
eommtintcation between the Cafpian and the Eaftern 
beean.; lib;- v. c. 26. ^Thefe errors appear more extra- 
ordinary, as a juft defcription had been given of the 
Cafpian by Herodotus, near five hupdred years before 
the age of Strabo. <^ The Cafpian (fays he) is a fea 

« by 
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'^< by itfetf UiPcaRnesAcd with atiy iorher. its length is 
<^ M nxuch.^.ft ^cffel whk oars^oan fail in fifteen day«, 
^< ks^cAteft bxta^th as much a^ it' can fail in ti^lit 
" days,;*' Ub,i. c. C103. Ariftode defcribes it in the 
.faoie. manndTf and -with his ufu^il predfion cometi^ 
thfttitouiphit t)o be called a great lake, not a fea v Mete- 
orolog. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion, vol- ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thofc 
authors determine whether the greateil length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft. In the' aijtient maps -which Hlnflrate the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if ,its gr^teft. 
length extended from Eaft to Weft. In modern times 
the firft information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received,^ was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon an Englifti merchant, 
who with a caravan from Ruflia travelled along a con- 
fiderable part of its cos^ft in the year 1558 : Hakluyt 
Collef^. vol. 1. p. 334. The accuracy of Jenkinfon*^ 
defer iption was confirmed by an a£lual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A. D. 17 18.; 
and it is now afcertained not only that the Cafpian is 
unconncjfted with any, other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
greateft brieadth from Eaft to Weft. The length olf 
the Cafpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hunr 
dred and fiyty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft, 
Coxe's Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. The* proportional dif- 
ference of its Ipngth and breadth 'accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herqdc^tus. From this detail, how^ 
ever, we learn hpw the UUfoundied ideas concerning itf 
which were generally adopt^^d, gave rife ip variaiw 
wild fc|x<Qn\es of conveying Indian comnaoditi^s tp Eup 
^ope by means of its fup}K)l^d commui^l^tQQ mxk 
lihq.Eiixine fea, or with the Northern ocean. It is an 

additional 
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.additioita) proof of the attentioir of Alexander the 
Gveat to tfcrj thing conducive to the improvement o{ 
€oaunerce» that a fliort time before his death he gave 
direAions to fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in ot' 
der to furrey that fea» and to difcover whether it wa» 
xonneded either with the Euxine or Indian oceans 
Arrian^ lib* vit* c. i6« 
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Nt)TEXX. Sect. I. p. 53, 



From thb curious detail, we learn how imperfedf 
antient navigation was,' even in its molt improved ilate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis could not have 
taken thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
.coaft. The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major RenncU) fifteen days' run for an 
•European fhip in the modern ftile of navigation, being 
-about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
ftraight courfe; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythraei was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief objefl: of the 
author of it is to defcribe the antient courfe along the 
coafts of Arabia and Perfia, to the mouth of the Indus, 
-and from thence down the weftcrn fhore of the con- 
tinent to Mufiris. I can account for this only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwillingncfs of mankind to 
-abandon old habits, the greater part of the traders from 
•Berenice ftill continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed. To go from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety- four 
days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a (hip belong- 
ing to the Engliih £aft>^India company, of a thoufand 

tons burthen^ took only fourteen days more to conf* 

plete 
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pktc her voyage from. Portfmouth to Madras. Such 
are the improvements which have been ma<le in navi- 
gation* 

m 

NOTE XXI. Sect. II. p. 54. 

It was the opinion of Plato^ that in a well regulated 
common w^Ith the citizens fhould not engage. in eom^^ 
inerce« nor the ftate aim at obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce^ he contendsi would corrupt the purity of 
their moralsj and by entering into the fea-fervice^ 
they would be accufloiiied to find pretexts for juftify- 
iag conduA fo inconfiftent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the flriftnefs of 
military difcipline. It had been better for the Athe- 
nians, he afTerts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed thexr 
ancient manners, and to have hecome a maritime power* 
In that perfe£l republic, of which he delineates the 
form^ he ordains that the capital ihould be fituated at 
leaft ten miles from the fea ; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
initio. Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philofophers. Ariflotle enters into a formal difcufllon 
of the queftion. Whether a ftate rightly conftituted 
fliould be commercial or not ? and though abundant!/ 
difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofitc to thofe of Plat6, 
he docs not venture to decide explicitly with refpefl to 
jtj De Repub. fib, vii. c 6. In ages when fuch opi- 
nions prevail, little information concemmg commerce cas 
Ve cxpeQed. • ^ 



. NOTE XXII. Segt. n. p. 58. . 

Pliny, lib^ ix. c. 35. Frincipiup qfgo 4CttIpt^n,<|^f 
pn^niiun rerum prxtij Margaritas t^nent* Ip lib* xxxvii. 

c. 4. he 
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e. 4. he affirms, Maxinram m rebus homanur prztfoni« 
Don folum inter gemmas, Inbet Acbmas* Thefr two 
pafi*4ges fland in fuch direft con tradition to one'aDo* 
tUer, that is impoiBble to reconcile them, pr to de- 
terminc which is the moft conformable to truth. J have 
adhered to the former, becaufe we have manjr iu' 
flances of the exorbitant pnrice of peflrls, but Aooe« as 
far as I know, of <}iamonds having been purchafed at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
paflage in Pliny, lib. xix. c. !• ; having mentioned the 
izorbitant price of AJbefios^ he frih ^ aeqiiat pra^fla 
*« cxcellentiom Margaritarum ;" which implies, tha^ he 
eonfidered pearls to be of Uj^er price than any other 
commodity* 



NOTE XXm. Sect. H. p. 58. 

« 
Plikt has devoted two entire books of his Natural 

Hi&ory, libt zii. and xiiu to the enumeration and de- 
fcription of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and- per* • 
fttmes, the ufe of which luxury had introduced among 
his pQuntrymen. As many of thcfe were the produc- 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eafi was carried on to a great ex<v 
Cent in the age of Pliny, we may form feme idea of 
the immenfe demand, for tliem, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To 
compare the prices of the fame commodities in andent 
Uome, with thofe now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affords a 
ftandard by which we may eilimate the difierent de- 
cree of fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been 
conc1u6t^ ill ancient and modern times. • Many re* 
Riaikable paiTages in ancient authors, concerning the 
OtMWgaift prie^ of precious fione^ and* pearls among 
• - • ip the 
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the .HomanS) as well as the general ufe of them by per* 
fo\is of all rai)ks> are colleded by M^urfios deLux^Ro 
pianorum, €2^5.; and by Staniflaus Robierzycklus, tti 
his^trpatife oh the fame fubjeft, lib. ii. c. i. The Eng* 
}iih reader will receive fuiBcient information from Dr« 
Arbuthnojti in his valuable Tables cf ancitnt cuiosj 
fji^eigbts^ and nieafures, p. 172, &c. 



NOTE XXVL Sect. II. p. du 

M. Mahupel, in a memoir read in the academy o^ 
infcriptions and belles lettres in the year 17 19, hai 
colle^Med the ;^arious opinions of the ancients concern- 
ing the nature and origin of filk, which tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to'' it. Since the 
publication of M. MahudeFs memoir, P. du Halde has 
defcribed a fpecies of filk, of which I believe he com- 
municated the firft notice to the moderns. *< This is 
f^ produced by fmall infefis nearly refembling fnai|$» 
*' They do npt forna cocoons either round or oval like 
«f the filk-wQrm, but fpin very long threads, whicU 
^« fallen themfclve? to treej and buflies as they are driven 
^* by the wind. Thefe are gathered and wrgoight in^ 
<« to filk fluffs, coarfer than thofe produced by do- 
♦* medic filk- worms. The infers which produce this 
*« coarfe filk ate wild/* Defcrrption de TEmpire dc 
Ja Chine, torn, ii. folio, p. ^07. This nearly refexxH 
|>lc8 Virgil's defcription, 

y^lkraque pjt foliis depeftant tenuia Seres. 

Georg. II. i2T^ 

^n attentive deader of Vifgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he pof-» 

feifed an cxfcrtfire^knowledge gf n?imval hillory. Th^ 

iiaturo 
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oalure and prodii£Uoiia of the wild filk-wonns aie 2* 
luftrated at greater length in the large coUefUon of 
Memoires eoncemant TUiftoire, les Sciences^ les Am, 
&c« des Chitioifl, torn. ii. p. 575, 8cc«; and hj Perede 
Mailla, in his voluminous Hiftory of China^ torn. xiii. 
p. 434* It is a lingular circumftance in the hiilozj (^ 
filki tbat> on account of its being an excretion of a 
woraij the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean diefs ; 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous afl^ent of 
all the doctors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of filk, cannot lawfully o^r up the dsiily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbal. BibL Orient, 
artic. Harir* 



NOTE XXV. Sect. n. p. 6i, 

If Ac ufe of the cotton manufadiures of India 1:1 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Publicanis et Vedigalibus, in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of fpices and precious ftoncs. Such a fpe- 
cification would have been equally neceffary for the iu 
re£iion both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 



NOTE XXVL Sect. IL p. 62. 

This part of Arrian's Periplus has been examined 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant WiU 
ford ; and from his inveftigation it is evident, that the 
Plithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on the 
foathern banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britiih miles fouth from Baroach; that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo- 
darn Dowlat^bad, and. the high grounds acrofs whicb> 
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tke goods were conveyed to BatoaCl^, are the Ballagaut 
mountaixis. The bearings and diftance« of th^fe dif* 
ferent places, as ipecifled by Arriani afford an additional 
proof (were that ncceflary ) of the exafl; inforniation which 
he had received concerning this diftrifi: of India | Afiatic 
Refearehc$> vol. i. p. 369, &c; 



iJOtE XXVII; SECt. 11. p. 6g. 

STttABd acktlowleges his ticglcSt of the improve* 
ments in geography which Hipp^rchus had deduced 
from aftronomical oBfcrvatibns, and jufiified it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleties which the antients ^ete apt 
to introduce into all thdit writingii. •* A gedgrapher," 
fays he, (i* e: a defcriber of the ejlrth,) «« is to pay no 
** atteiition to what is but of the earth 5 not will men, 
** engaged in coildu<3mg the affairs of that pirt of the 
" earth which is inhabited, deem the diftindibn and 
*< divifiotis of Hipparchii9 wotthy of notice.** Lib. ii« 



NOTEXXVItr. StCT. II. p. 70. 

• 

What an high opinion the antients had of Ptolemy 
we learn from . Agathe^merusi who fiouriOied not long^ 
after him. " Ptolemy,*' fays he^ " who reduced geo- 
" graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
'^ relating to it, not carelefslj, or merely according 
*^ to ideas of hi$ own, but attending to what had 
^< been delivered by more antient authors, he adopted 
<* from them whatever he found con^nant to truth." 
Epitome Gcogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the 
famq admiration of his work, Agathodaemon, an artift 
of Ale3^ndria, prepjired a fcries of maps for the iUuf* 

X tration 
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tntiiMi of it) in which the pofition of all the places mot* 
tioned by Ptolemf > with their longitude and latitude, is 
laid down precifely according to his ideas. Fabric. Bi- 
bliotb Gra^. iii. 412* 



NOTE XXIX. Sect. II. p. 71; 

A$ thefe pid>lic Surveys and Itineraries fomiflied Ae 
antient geographers with the beft information concern- 
ing the pofition and diftances of many places, it may 
be proper to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
furvey of the whole^ empire was firft formed by Julius 
Caefar, and,, having been begun by bim under audiority 
of a decree of the fenate, was fimflied by Xuguftus. 
As Rome was (till far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities^ and ikilled in 
every part of philofophy. The furvey of the eaftern 
divifion of the empire was finiftied by Zenodoxus b 
fourteen years five- months and nine days. That of the 
northern dlviCon was finifhed by Theodorus in twenty 
years eight months and ten days. The fouthem di- 
vifion was finifhed in twenty-five years one month 
and" ten days. iCthici Cofmographia apud Gcogra- 
phos, editos a Hen. Stephano, 1577. p. I07. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe ' illuftrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey, every new 
VTar pro<!uccd a new delineation and meafurement of 
the countries which were the feat of it. We may conchidc 
from Vegetius, Inftil. Rei Miiitaris, lib. iii. c. 6. that 
every governor of a Roman province was fumifhed with 
a defcription of it; in which were fpecified the diftancc 
of places in miles, the nature of the roads, the bye-roads, 
the fliort cuts, the mountains^ the rivers, &c. j all thefe, 
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fafshe, were not only defcribedin word3> but were de« 
lineated in a map^ that, ki deliberating concerning his 
military, movements, the eyes of a general might aid the 
decilions of his mind* 



NOTE XXX. Sect* IL p. 71. 

The confequence of this mi (lake is remarkable. Ptoler 
my, lib. vii. c. i., computes the latitude of Barrygaza, or 
Baroach, to be 17® 20' ; and that of Cory, or Cape Co- 
morin, to be i^^ 20^ which is the difference of four 
degrees precifely ; whereas the real difierence between 
ihefe two' places is nearly fourteen degrees. 



NOTE XXXI. Sect, II. p. ^^. 

, Ramusio, the publUher of the moft antient and per^ 
haps the moft vahiable CpUeftion of Voyages, is the firft 
perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy ; Viaggi, vol. i. p. i8i. He 
juftly obferves, that the author of the circumnavigation 
of the Erythfsean jSea had been niore . accurate, and had 
defcribed .the peninfula of India, as extending from 
fiorth.tofouth^ Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXIL Sect. II. p. 75. 

Thi» error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name oC 
^normms^ which I have given to it ; and it will appear 
TtifX^ furprizing when we recQlle£i, that he muft have 
been acquainted, not pnly with what Herodotus relates 
concerning the circumaavigation of Africa by order of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. iv. e. 4. bul: with thp 
40jpii4on of Eratofthencs, who held that the ^eat er- 
. , . Y % ' * tent 
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tent df the Atlantic ocean was the only thing m4iich pW^ 
tented a communication between Europe attid India hf 
fea; Strab. Geogrllib. i. p. 1x3.- A. This error, how- 
ever, muft not be imputed wholly to Ptdcmy. Hipp.tr* 
chus, whom we may confider as his guide, had taught 
that the earth is not furrounded by one continuous ocean, 
1^ but that it is feparated by different ifthmof^s, which di- 

I vide it into feveral lalrge bafons ; Strab. lib. i. p. 1 1. B. 

[ Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, wias induced to 

maintain that an unknown country extended from Catti- 
gara to PralTum on the foulh-eaft coaft of Africz i Gcogr, 
lib. vii. c. 3. and 5. As Ptolemy's {jdem of geography 
was univerfally received, this cnor fpread along with it. 
In conformity to it the Arabian geographeT Edrifii, who 
wrote in the twelfxh century, taught that a continued 
tra£^ of land ftretched eaftward frotir Sofada on the African 
coafty until it united with fome part of the Indian con-^ 
tlhent ; D* Anvillc, Antiq. p. I87. Annexed to the firft 
volume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, cklineatcd 2c- 
cording to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Gofiellin, in his 
map entitled Ptolemxi Syftema Geographicum, has ex- 
f hibited this imaginary tra£k of land which Ptolemy fup- 

I pofes to have coimcfted Africa with Afia ;^ Geographic 

. dps Grecs analyfcc. 



NOTE XXXUL Sect. U. p. ^6% 

In this part of the Difquiiitlon, as Weil as in the rtatf 

prepared for illudrating it, the geographical ideas of M^ 

D* Anville, to which Major Rennell hM given the fanftion 

of his apptob^tiori, Irifrod. p* j^rit. haVe beefi gencraflj 

adopted, fiut lil. 'Goffelliil has lately publifhcd, ^ The 

^ Geography of the Greeks anaUfcd ; qt^ the Syftcnra 
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*« of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptolemy, compared "wkh 
«* each other, and with the Knowledge which the Mor. 
*^ derns have acquired ;*' a learned and Ingenious work, 
in which he differs from his coiintrymcn with refpcA to 
many of his determinations. According to M. Qoffeilia, 
the Magnum Promontorium, which M. D'Anviile con- 
icludes to be Cape Romania, at the fouthem extreAiity of 
^e peninfiila of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the - 
mouth of the great river Ava ; near to which he places 
Zaba, fuppofed by M. D'Anvilieiand by Barros, Decad. ii* 
Jiv. y'u c. I. to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura or 
Malacca. The Magnus 3inus of Ptolemy he holds to be 
the fafne with the Gulf of Martaban, not the Gulf of 
jSiam, according to M. D*Anville*s decifion. The pofi* 
Xion of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
jto that of Mergui, a confidcrable port on the weft coaft 
of the kingdom of Siam, and tliat Thinse» or Sinae Metro- 
polis., which M. D'Anville removes as far. as Sin-hoa, in 
the ki^ngdom ef jQochin China, is fituated on the fame 
river with Mfirgui, and npw bears the name of Tana-ferim. 
The Ibadij Infula .of Ptolemy, whi^h M. D'Anville deterr 
/nine9 to.be Sumatra, he contends, is one of 4hat clufter 
of fmall ifles which lie off ^his part of the poafi pf §iam ; 
p. 137—148. According to M. Goflellin's fyftem, the 
;»ntients never failed through the Streights of Malacca, had 
no knowledge of the ifland of Sumatra, apd were altoger 
ther unacquainted with the Eaftern ocean. If to any 
fii my readers thcfe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the antients in India 
muft he pircumfcribjpd lyithin limits ftill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted ^o th^m. From the Ayeen 
Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7. yrc le^rn jhat Cheep ;jv;^8 ^9 anticnt 
name of the kingdom of Pegu; as fh^f. cpu^y J}order9 
#ipon Ava, where M. Goffellin pljice^ the G^eat BfQinonr 
tory, this near refemblance of names may appear, perhaps, 
Xq (;opfirm his opinion that Sinx Metropolis was iituate^ 
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on this coafl', and not fo far Eaft as M, D^Annlle hal 
placed it. 

As Ptolemy's geography of this eaftem Xn6on of 
Afia is more erroneous, obfcure, and contradiAary tlian 
in any other part of his work, and as all the manufcripts 
of it, both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorrefi in 
the two chapters which contain the defcription of. the 
countries beyond the Ganges, M. D'Anville^ in his Me- 
moir concerning the limits of the world known to the 
antients beyond the Ganges, has admitted into hz hrget 
portion of conje£kure than we find in the other re/earches 
of that cautious geographer. He likewife builds more 
than ufual upon the refemblances between the ancient 
and modem names of places, though at all times he dai- 
covers a propenfity, perhaps too great, to trace thcte, 
and to reft upon them. Thcfe refemblances are often, 
indeed, very ftriking, and have led him to many happj 
difcoveries^. But in perufirg his works, it is impofiible, 
I fhould think, not to perceive that fome which he men- 
tions are far fetched and fanciful* Whenever I follow 
him, I have adopts only fuch ccmclufions as feem ta 
be eftabliflicd with his accuftomed accuracy. ^ 



NOTE XXXIV. Sect. JL p. 9$. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythnea^ 
Sea has marked the diftanc<!$ of many of the places whicli 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer 
approach, than what is to be found in any writer of anti- 
quity, to a complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-bor- 
mus,. on the weift fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the 
Ihores of Ethiopia^ Arabia, Perfia, and Caramania, to the 
'mouth of the Indus, and thence down the weft coaft of 
the Indian Peninfula to Mufiris ar.d Baracc* This adda 

IQ 
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to the value of tl^is fliort treatifc^ which, ia every other* 
refpeft, pofleffes great merit. It may be confidered as 
9 remarkable jproof of the extent and accuracy of this 
Authoz's intelligence concerning India, that he is the 
only antient writer who appears in any degree to have 
been acquainted with the great divifion of the country, 
which ftill fubfiilsi viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending' 
the northern provinces of the Peninfula, and the Decean, 
comprehending the fonthern provinces. " From Bary- 
<* gaza (fays he) the continent ftretches to the fouth ; 
^^ hence that diftri£b is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
** language of the country, the fouth is called Dachanos ;" 
Per^)l. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romans, when they 
adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language, which the grammatical 
iiru£lure of both tongues rendered, in feme degree, ne- 
ceflary, it is evident thatDechanos is the fame with 
Deccari, which word ha« ftill the fame fignification, and 
is ftill the name of that divifion of the Peninfula. The 
northern limit of the Deccan at prefent is the river Nar- 
tudda, where pur Author likewife fixes it. PeripL 
ibid* 



NOTE XXXV. Sect. II. p. 83. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places fironx 
<©bfervations of the fun or ftars, the antient aftronomers 
jieglefled feverai corrcftions, which ought to have beea 
applied, their refults were fonibtimes exaft to a few mi- 
nutes, but at other times they appear to have been erro- 
neous to the extent of two or even three degrees, and 
may perhaps be reckoned^ one with another, to have 
come within half a degree of thd truth. This part of the 
.ancient geography would therefore have been tolerably 
^LCCUxatCi if there had been a fufficient number of fuch 
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detcnninations* Thefe howeter, were far from bein^ 
numerousy and appear to haie been confined to Some of 
die more remarkable plapes in the countries which fur- 
round the Mediterranean fiea* 

WheKi from want of more accurate obfervationsj the 
latitude was inf encd from the length of the longed or 
Piorteft day^ no great 4cgree of precifion was, in anjr 
cafe, to be cxpefkcdf and lea(t of all in the vicinitjof the 
Equator. An error of a quarter of an hour, which, with- 
out fome mqde of meafuring tipie more accurate than 
ancient obfervers could employ, was not caCly aroideJ, 
might produce, in fuch (ituations, ap crfor of fou^ degree^ 
in the detennination of the latitude. 

With rcfpcft to phces in the torrid yonc;, tjietc wa* 
another recourfe for determining the latitude. This was 
by obferving the time of year when the fun was ver- 
tical to any place, or wheii bodies that ftqod perpendicular 
to the horizon had no (badow at noon-day ; the fun's dif- 
tance from the Equator at that time, which was knows 
• from the principals of adronomy, was equal to the iati- 
tttdc of the place. We have inftances of the applicHtion 
of this method in the determination of the parallels of 
Sycnc and Meroc, The accuracy which this method 
would admit of, feems tobelimited'to abput half a degree, 
and this only on the fuppqfition tl>at the obferver was 
ftationary ; for if he was travelling from one place to 
another, and had not an opportunity of corrcfting the 
obfcrvation of one day by that of the day following, he 
was likely to deviate much more confiderably from tfic 
truth. 

With refpeft to the longitude of places, as cclipfes of 
the moon are not frequent, arid could feldom be of ofe 
for determining it, and only when there were aftronoiuets 
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to obferve them with accuracy, they may be left out of 
the account altogether when we are examining the geo» 
graphy of remote countries. The differenced of the 
meridians of places were therefore antiently afcertained 
ehtirdy by the be^arings and diilances of one place from 
another, and of confequence all the errors of recko^in^ 
furveys, and itineraries, fell chieSy upon the longitude^ 
in the fame manner as happens at pref^nt in a Qil^ 
which has no method of determining its longitude, but by 
comparing the dead^reckoning with the obfervations o£ 
the latitude j though wijth this difference, that the errors^ 
to which the mofl ikilful of the antient navigators was 
liable, were far greater than what the moft ignorant (hip* 
matter of modern times, prbvided with a compafs, caifl 
well commit. The length of the Mediterranean meafure3, 
in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules, to 
the Bay of IfTus, is lefs than forty degrees ; but in Pto* 
Jcmy'smapsit is rilore than fixty, and, in general, its Ion*, 
^tudes, Counting from the meridian of Alexandria, efpe-- 
ciaUy toward the Eaft, are erroneous nearly in the Czmt 
proportion* It appears, indeed, that in Temote fcas, thft 
cosads were often delineated from an imperfeil account 
of the distances failed, without the leafl knowledge xX 
the bearings or dire^Slion of the ihip's courfe. Ptolemv* 
it is true, ufed to make an ^allowance of about one-thirl 
for the winding of a fliip^s courfe. Geogr. lib. i. c. la.^ 
but it is plain, 'that the application of this general rule 
could feldom lead tt) a}^ Bccuraipe contUifion. Of this 
there is a firiking inftancc in the form which that getv 
grapher has given to the Penlnfula of rntfia. ftxitn the 
Barygazenum Promontorium tathe Place tnaritedvLocttt 
unde folvunt in Chryfen navig^ntes, that is, from Surat 
on the Malabar coaft^ to about jjarfapour on the Goto* 
mandel Coafl, the diftance meafufed ulong the tea-^ttK 
i^ nearly the fame with what k is in reality % that h^ 
ibout five hundred and twenty leagues. But the miftate 
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ill the direAion is aftonifliing, for the Malabar and Coro* 
mandel Coafti inftead of ftretching to die fouthi and in- 
€erfe£tfng one another at Cape Comorin^ in a very acote 
angle^ arc extended by Ptokmy altnoft in the fame ftraight 
line from weft to eaft, declining a little to the ioxxHsk. 
This coaft is, at the fanse time, marked with feverai bays 
and promontories, nearly refembling, in their pofition, 
thofe which a£lual]y exift on it. All thefe circiunflances 
compared together, point out very clearly what were the 
materials from which the antient map of India was com- 
pofed. The fliips which had vifited the coa/l oi that 
country, had kept an account o{ the nmt wUcb they 
took to fail from one place to another, and had marked as 
they ftood along (hore, on what hand the land lay, when 
they ihaped their courfe acrofs a bay, or doubled a pto-* 
montory. This imperfcfl. journal, with an inaccurate ac- 
count, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two places, was 
probably all the information concerning the coaft oflndia^ 
which Ptolemy was able to procure. That he fliould 
have been able to procure no better information from 
merchants who failed with no particular view ofcxptering 
the coaft, will not appear wonderful, if we confider that 
even the celebrated Periplus of Hanno would not enable 
a geographer to lay down the coaft of Africa with more 
precifion, than Ptolemy has delineated that of India, 



NOTE XXXVL Sect. H. p. 97. 

Tie introdufiion of the Clk-worm into Europe, and 
the effc&s which this produced, came under tlie view of 
Mr. Gibbon, in writing the Hiftory of the Emperor Jufti- 
nian, and though it was an incident of fubordinate im- 
portance only, amidft the multiplicity of great tranfadions 
which muft hare occupied his attention^ he has examined 
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fhis event with an accuracy) and related it with a precU 
fion, which would have done honour to an author whtt 
h^d no higher objed of refearch. Vol. iv. p. 71, &C4 
Nor is it here only that I am called upon to afcribe to 
him diis merit. The fubje£): of my inquiries has led 
me federal times upon ground which he had gone over, 
ond I have miiformly receiyed information from the in* 
duftry and difcemment with which he has furveyed it. 



NOTE XXXVIL Sect. IH. p. lor. 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Aba 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was publiflied by M. Renaudot, 
A. D. 1718, undfer the title of " Anciennes Relations des 
'* Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mohametans, 
*^ qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle, traduites de 
<^ Arabe, avec des remarques fur les principaux endroits 
•' de ces Relations.** As M. Renaudot, in his remarks^ 
reprefents the literature and police of the Chinefe in 
colours very different from thofe of the fplcndid defcrip- 
tions which a blind admiration had prompted the Jefuits to 
pubUfli, two zealous milTionaries have called in queftion 
the ai^thenticity of thefe relations^ and have afferted that 
the authors of them had never been in China ; P. Pre- 
mare Lettr. edifiantes et curieufes, torn. xix. p. 420, &c« 
F« Parennin, ibid. torn. xxi. p. 158, &c. Some doubts 
concerning their authenticity were entertained likewife 
by feveral learned men in England, on account of M. Re- 
naudot's having given no notice of the manufcript which 
he tranflated, but that he found it in the library of M. le 
Comte de Seignelay. As no perfon had feen the manu* 
fcript iince that time, the doubts increafed, and M. Re-^ 
naudot was charged with the crime of impofmg upon the 
public. But the Colbert Manufcripts having been dejpo- 
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C ted in the King's Library, as (fortunately for literature] 
moft private colleflions are in France^ M. de Guigocs^ 
after a long fearchi diicovcred the identical manofcript to 
which M. Rcnaudot refers. It appears to hare been 
written in tlic twelfth century j Journal des Scavan^, 
Sec. 1 764, p* 3 1 Ji, &c. As I had not the Freocli edition 
of M. Renaudot's book, my references are made to the 
Englilh tranflation. The relation of the two Arabiaa 
Travellers is confirmed, in many points, by their country, 
man MafToudi, who pnblifhed his treati/e on univerfd 
hiftory, to which he gives the fantaftical tide of *' Mez^ 
<f dows of Gold, and Mines of Jcwds,*^ a haniired and 
(iJC years after their time. From bimj likewife^ we re- 
ceive fuch an agcouut of Indi« lA the tentli ceAtur^, as 
renders it evident that the Arabians had dicn acquired 
an extcnfive knowledge of that country. According tQ 
his de£criptlon, tlie Peninfula of India was divided intQ 
four kingdoms. The firft was compofed of the provinces 
Ccuated on the-Indus, and the rivers which fall into it,; 
(he capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
f(;cond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
"|t ftill remaining, appears to have been a v^ry large city \ 
Hcnncirs Memoirs, p. 54* In order to give an Idea of its 
populoufnefs, the Indian hifloriana a{fcrt| that it contained 
thirty thoufand (hops, in which betelnut was fold, an4 
fixty thoufand fets of nmficians and fingers, who paid a 
tax to govern mciU : Fcrifhta, tranflated by Dow, vol. i* 
p. 32, The third kingdom was Cachemirc. Maffoudi, 
as. far as I know, is the fir(t author who mentions this 
paradifc of Jndia, of which he gives a (hort but juft de- 
fcription. The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, 
which he reprefents ;\s the greateft and mpft powerful} 
and he concurs with the two Arabian Travellers, in giving 
the fovereigns of it the appellation of Belhara. What 
Maffoudi relates concerning India is more worthy of no- 
tice, as he hiaifelf had vifited that country ; Notices et 
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Exttaits dcs Manufcrits dc la Bibliothequc du Roi, torn. i« 
p. 9, lo. Mafloudi confirms what the two Arabiarl 
Travellers relate, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of 
the Indians in aftronomical fcience. According to his 
account a temple was built during the reign of brah- 
min, the firft monarch of India, with twelve towers, 
repreicnting the twelve figns of the zodiac;' and in 
\srhich was delineated, a view of all the ftars as they 
appear in the heavens. In the fame reign was compofed 
tlie famous Sind-Hind, which feems to be the ftandard 
treatife of Indian Ailronomy ; Notices, 8cc. tom. i. p. 7. 
Another Arabian Author, who wrote about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India" into three 
parts. The northern, comprehending all the provinces 
on the Indus. The middle, extending from Guzeratc 
to the Ganges. The fouthern, which he denominates 
Comar^ from* Cape Comorin j Notices, &c. tom. ii. 
p, 46. 



NOTE XXXVIII. Sect. III. p. 103. 

Thb naval (kill of the Chinefe feems not to have been 
iuperior to that of the Greeks^ the Romans, or Ara- 
bians. The courfe which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is defcribed 
by their own authors. They kept as near as poffible to 
the ihoi% until they reached the iiland of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
weil fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 
Indus, and thence (leered along the coaft to the place 
of their deftination ; Mem. dc Literat. tom. xxxii. 
p. 367. Some authors have contended, that both the 
Arabians and Chinefe were well acquainted with the 
mariner's compafs, and the ufe of it in navigation ; but 
k h remarkable that in the Arabic, Turkiih| and Per- 
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fian languages there is no original name for the com* 
pafs. They commonly call it Bofday the Italian naoKi 
vhich (hews that the knowledge of this ufeful inftru- 
ment was communicated to them by the Europeans. 
There is not one (ingle ob(ervationy of ancient date,^ 
made by the Arabians on the variation of ttie need/e, 
or any nxfira£iion deduced from it, for the af&ftance 
of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one of the mod 
learned and beft informed travellers who. has vificed 
the Eaft, having been ccmfulted upon this point, returns 
for anfwer, << I boldly aflert» that the Afiatics .are be- 
•* holden to us for this wonderful inftrument, whicli 
*« they had from Europe a long time before the Portu- 
«« guefe conqucfls. For, firft, dicir compaffes are ex- 
« aftly like ours, and they buy them of Europeans as 
«^ much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with their 
«< needles themfelves. Secondly, it is certain that the 
«« old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute 
" to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
*« ftruft them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
•« not pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
«« far from home, for the Arabians, the firft naviga.. 
«« tors in the world in my opinion, at leaft for the 
" eaftern feas, have, time out of mind, failed from 
« the 'bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of 
« Africa ; and the Chinefe havd always traded with 
« Java and Sumatra, which is a very confidcrablc 
" voyage. So many iflands uniidiabited and yet pro- 
<f duftive, fo manv lands unknown to the people 1 
«' fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not 
" the art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 
« argument to offer tpuching this matter, having never 
« met with any perfon in P^rfia or the Indies to in- 
« form me when the compafs was firft known among 
*" them, though I made inquiry of the moft learned 

« men in both countries, I have (ailed from ^t Indies 
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** tJ Peifia in Indian ihips, when no European has 
** been on board but myfclf. The pilots were all In- 
** dians, and they ufed the fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
** their obfervations. Thcfe inftru<|ients they have 
«* from us, and made by our artifis, and they do not 
<* in the leaft vary from ours, except that, the charac- 
** ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the moft ikilful 
** navigators of all the Afiatics or Africans ; but nei« 
^* ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts ; and 
•* they do not much want them : fome they have, but 
** they arc copied from our^, for they are altogether 
*' ignorant of pcrfpe&ive.'* Inquiry when the Maho- 
medans firft entered China, p. 141, &c. When AL 
Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle in 
the pofTeffion of a Mahomedan, which ferved to point 
out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of EI Mag- 
nathy a clear proof of its European origin. Voyage en 
Arabic, tom. ii. p. 169. 



NOTE XXXIX. Sbct. III. p. 103. 

Some learned men, Cardan, Scaliger, &c. have 
imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly defcribed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvii. and occafionally men- 
tioned by fevcral ancient authors both Greek and Ro- 
man^ were the true porcelain of China. M. T Abbe I^e 
Bland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion^ 
with full as ^uch induftry and erudition as the fub- 
jeft merited, in two Diflcrtations publiflied in Mem. de 
Xitcrat. tom. xliii. From them it. is evident that the 
Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent ftone 
ttug out of the earth in fome of the caflern provinces 
of Afia. Thde were imitated in veflels of coloured 
glafa. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at a very high price tg the luxurious citizens of 

Rome. • ' 
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NOTE XL* Sect, Ul. p, 105. 

Th£ progrefa of Cbriftianityi and of Mshomed^ 
mfnift both in Cluna and India, is attefted by fuch evi- 
dence ' aa leaves no doubt with refpe£l to it. This c?i- 
dcncc i« coUc^cd by Aflemanus, Biblioth. Orient. 
vol. if* p. 437> &c. 5^1, &c. } and by M, Renaudot, 
in two Diffcrtations annexed to Anciennes RcJations 9 
and by M« de la Croze* Hiftoire de CJiri/liaoiTme da 
Ihdes. In our own age, boweveri we know tbat the 
number of profelytea to either of thefe religions is ex^ 
tremely fmall, efpecially in India, A Gentoo cond- 
d^rs all the difltn£liona and privileges of h'l^ caft, as 
holonging to him by an exclufive and incommunicable 
right% To convert, or to be converted, are ideas equally 
repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted in his 
mind} nor can either the Catholic or Froteftant niif- 
fionariea in India boaft of having overcome thefe pre-' 
judices, except among a few in the lowed cafts, or 
of fuch s^s have loft theii; caft altogether. This laft 
circumftance is a great obftacle ta the progrefs of 
Chriftianity in India. As Europeans eat the fleih of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facrcd, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which pra€):ices they are imi- 
tated by the converts to Chriftianity, thi^ finks them to 
a level with the Pariars, the moft contemptible and 
odious race of men. Some Catholic miflfionariesi were 
£> feufible of this, that they aiFe&ed to imitate the 
drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to aftbciate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the 
participation of the facraments. But thi*' was con- 
demned by the apoftolic legate Tournon» as incon- 
Cfient with the fpirit and precepts rf the ClurHlian re* 
ligion J Voyage aux Indcs GricntaleSy par M. ^onne- 
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rat^ torn. i. p. 58. note. Notwtthftanding the labours 
of miifionaries for upwards of two hundred y^ary, (fays 
a iate ingenious writ;er^) and the cftabliibments of dif- , 
ferent Chriftian nations^ who fupport and proted them^ 
out of^ perhap65 one hundred millions of Hindoos^ there 
are not twelve thoufand Chrlftians, and thofe almoft 
-entirely ChancalaSf or outcafts. Sketches relating to the 
hiftory, religion, learning, and manners of the Hindoos, 
p. 48. The number of Mahomedans, or ^oors, now 
in Indoftan is fuppofed to be near ten millions^ but 
they are not the original inhabitants of die country, but 
the descendants of adventurers who have been pouring 
in from Tartary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever fince the in- 
vafion. of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, the firft 
Mahomedan conqueror of India. Orme Hifl. of MiK- 
tary Tranfadl . in Indoftan, vol. i. p. 24. Herbelot, 
JBiblioth. Orient, zrtvc^GaznaviaL As the manners of 
the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, in every 
refpeft, the fame with thofe of thfe prefent age, it is pro- 
bable, that the Chriftians and Mahomedans, iaid to be fo 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, 
allured thither by a' lucrative commerce, or their de- 
fcendants. The number of Mahomedans in China has 
been ronfiderably increafed by a praftice, common 
among them, of buying children in years of famine, * 
whom they educate in the Mahomedan religioiu Hift, 
Gener. des Voyages, torn. vi. p. 357. 



NOTEXLI. Sect. III. p. no. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high ftation at a 
time when his countrymen had efiabliihed a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
produ&ioad of the Sa&y it was natural to expef): ibme 

9 information 
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infocaution concermng their txdj trade with tkt 
country $ buty except an idle tale concerning foine 
Venetian fliipt wUch had iiauled to Alexandria about 
the year Sa8> contrary to a decree of the flate» and 
which fiole thence the body of St. Mark ; Murat. Script. 
Ren ItaU voKxiL lib. 8* c« 2. p. 170. ; I find no other 
hint concerning the communication between the two 
' countries. On the contrary, circumfiances occur 

which (hew that the refort of Europeans to £gypt had 
ceafed^ almoft entirely for fome time. Pnor to the 
fevcnth and eight centuries, the greater part of the 
pobUc deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe, 
were written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian 
Papyrus; but after that periodi as Europeans feldom 
Tcntured to trade in Alexafidna, almo^ all cliatters 
and other deeds are written upon paichmenti Murat. 
Antiq. Ital; Medii Mvi, vol. iiL p. 832. I have been 
induced both in the text and in this note, to ftate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chridians and Maliomedans fo fully, in 
, order to corre£^ an error into which feveral modern au- 
. thors have fallen^ by fuppofing, that foon after the fiift 
conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancient channels, and the merchants of Europe 
. reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the pons 
of Egypt and Syria* 



NOTE XLIL Sect. Ill p. 114. 

It is proper to remark {fays Mr. Stewart) that the 
, Indians, have an admirable method of rendering Aeir 
religion lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquir$ to 
carry with thjem, in their pilgrimages from the fea-* 
coafts to the interior parts,, pearls, coraU, fpices, aivl 
other precious articles, of Ipiall bulk, which they el- 

tf' . change, 
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i^atige, on their return, for gold-duft, muflc, and other 
things of a fimihr nature, concealing them eafily in their 
h2ur, and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on in 
proportion to their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by 
tbefe means. Account of the kingdom of Thibet^ Pb^ 
lof. Tranfa^i vol. IzTii* part ii. p. 483* • 



NOTE imi. Sect. tiL p. 153. 

1 

Cap FA is the moft commodious ftation for trade in 
the Black Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
who kept pofleffipn of it above two Centuries, diey tea^ 
dered it the feat of an cxtenfive and flourifliing com- 
merce. Even under all the difadvantages of its fubjec* 
tion, at prefent, to the Turkifh government, it continues 
to be a place of confiderable trade* Sir John Chardin^ 
who vifited it A.D. 1672, relates that during his re* 
iidence of forty days diere, above four hundred fliips 
arrived at Cafia, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He 
obferved there feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to M. Pey- 
foneU amouhts ftill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de 
la Mer Noire, tom. u p. 15. He defdribes its trade 
as very great. 



NOTE XLIV. Shc-t. HI. p. 124. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in 
' Coni{a&tinople» are painted by Niaephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of their condAf^, in very (Iriking colours. 
\ •* They,-' jBiyshe, "now," i.e. about the year 1340, 
<< dreamed that they had acqufred the dominion of the 
<* fca', ap|d daim(ki an exclufive right to the trade of 
<' the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to fail to the 
^ Maeotis, die Cherfoncfus, or any part of (he co^ft be* 

z% " yond 
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<* y«nd the immth of the Danube, without a licence from 
•* therii. This esrclufion tfiey extended likewife to the 
'* Venetians, arid their arrogance proceeded fo far as to 
*< form a icheme of impofing a toll upon ererj tcSd 
« paflSng throttgh thcBofphoriis.^' Lib. xviii. c. »* p. 



NOTE XLV. Sect, III. p. 125. 

A I'feR^nssioN from the Pope was deemed fo necef- 
'fary to authorife a commercial intercourfc with infidels, 
that Jong* after thi«? period, in the year 1454, Nicho- 
las V. in his famous bull in favour of ptmce Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade witfc Mahomcdans, and refers to fimilar con- 
ceffions from Pope Martin V. ; and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent., Diplomat, 
Pars I. p, 489. 



NOTE XLVL SfiCT. III. p. izn. 

Neither Jovius, the profefled paiiegyrifl: of the Me- 
dici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detractor, though both 
mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, explain 
the nature of the trade by vtrhich k was acquired. Even 
Machiavel, whofe genius delighted in tic itivcftip- 
tion of every circuniftance uriiich contributed to J^g^n- 
dize or deprefe nations, feems not to have viewed the 

. commerce of his country as a fubje£t that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapter 
of his eighteenth book, « The Origin of the Medici and 

, «' the Commencement of their Power and Grandeur,* 
furniihes little information with regard to the trade car- 

rkd on by them. This filence of fo many^ authors is 2 

proof 
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proof that hiftonans had not 
as a,n objefl: of &ich impotti 
nations, as to enter into any 
and effects. From the refe 
Scipio Ammirato, Iftorie FJ 
Decima ed altii grave'zze dt 
and to Balducci, PraiSica dc 
gine that fomething more f; 

concerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici; hut IcoWd not iintf ^nytsf t^efi^^f^ks either 
in Edinburgh or ip London. 

' " , .'■■'.,. :a ::„i 

■J .S--i<^l.7:- 
NOTE SLVn. Sect. HI. p. b?. -'\ -' ■ 

Leibnitz Jias prefcrved a curious paper, containing 
the inftrudliobs of the republic of Florence tp the two' 
ambafladors fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negociate this treaty with him, together with the re- 
port of thefe ambafladors on their return. The great 
objedt of the republic was to obtain hberty" of .trading 
in all parts of the Soldan's dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges which 
they folicited, were; i. A pcrfeift freedom of admif- 
fion into every port Ijelongirig to the Soldan, proteftion 
while they continued in it, and liberty of departure 
at what time they chofe. a. Permiffion to have a 
conful, with the fame rights and jurifdiftion as thofe 
of the Venetians } and liberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe, and a bath in every place where they fet- 
tled, 3. That they fhould not pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 
tians. 4. That the effeas of any Florentine who died 
in the Dominions of the Soldan Ihould be configned to 
the conful. 5. That the gold and filver coin of FIo- 
z 3 rence 
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fcnee Ihould be recciTcd in payments. All thefe pri^i 
Alleges (which fhew on what equal and liberal terms 
Ghriftiyii and Mabomedan? now carried pn tr^de) the 
Tlorentiiiet obtained i bat from the qaufes mentioned in 
the tBXty they fecip never to have acquired any confider- 
alble floit m the commerce with India. LeibnftZi Mail* 
dffit Cod. Jur* Gent. Dii^om. Pars altera, p. j6^. 



NOTE XLVUL Swp. IH. p. 13J. 

Thb Eaftem parti of AGa are now fo completcjy 
esploredy that the firft imperfefi stccounts of tbem, by 
Marco Polo^ ^ftrgA little of iiat attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels-, 
and fome circuipitanc^s in his n^rradvc have induced 
different authors to juftify this negle£t} by calling in 
queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to af- 
fert that fkc had never yidted thofe countries which he 
pretends to defcribe. He does not, fay they, afcertain 
the pofTtion of any onq place by fpecifying its longi- 
tude or latitude; He gives naipp3 to provinces and 
cities particularlv in his d^fcription of Cathay, vhich 
have no refemblance to thofe which they now bear. 
We may obferve, however, that a^ Marco Polo fecms 
to have been, in no dpgree, a man of fcience, it was 
not to \)c expefled that be fhou|d fix the portion of 
places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 
through China, cither in the fuite of ^he great Khan, 
pv in execution of his orders, it is probable that the 
names which he gives to different provinces and citieS| 
are thofe by which they were known to tl^e Tartars, 
ip whofe fervlce he was^ not their original Chiftefe 
names. Sorne inaccuracies which have been obfervcd 
in the relation of his travels, may be accoi;nted for, 
by attending to one cirG|}mftancC| that it was not pub* 
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lUhed from a regular journal^ which, perhaps, the. 
viciffitudes in his fituation, during fuch a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre- 
ferve. It was compofed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recolleftion. But notwitb*^ 
(landing ,this dtfadvantage, his account of thofe iegions 
of the £aft, towards which my inquiries have been di« 
reded, contains information with refpeft to feveral par- . 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the s 
accuracy pf which is now fully confirmed. Mr. Marfden^ 
whofc accuracy and difcemment are well known, traces \ 

his defcription of the ifland which he calls Java minor, 
evidently Sumatra ; from which it is apparent that, as 
Marco Polo had refidcd a confiderable tixpe in that 
ifland, he had examined fome parts with care, and had 
inquired with diligence concerning others. Hift. of Su- 
mat. p. 28 J. I fhall mention fome other particulars with 
rcfpcS to India, which though theyv relate to matters 
of no great confcquence, afibrd the beft proof of his hav-. 
ing vifited thefe countries, and of his having obferved 
the manners and cuftoms of the people with attention. 
He gives a diftin£l account of the nature and preparation 
of Sago, the principal article of fubfiilenee among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the fir ft fpe- 
cimen of this finguhr produftion to Venice, llamuf. 
lib. iii. c. 16. He takes notice, likewife of the gene- 
ral i:uilom of chewing Betel, and his defcription of 
the mode of preparing it is the famq with that ftlR 
in ufe. RamuT. Viaggi-, i. p. 55. D. 56* B. He even, 
defcends into fuch detail -^s to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes in India, wh ch ftill conti- 
nues. Raumf. p. 53. F. What is of greater import- 
ance, we learn from him that the trade with Alex- 
andria, continued when he travelled through Iq<Jia, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjcctur^^ it to 
Im^vc be(pn in an$:ient times. The comqicrditics of the 
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Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft hj yeffels 
of tht countrjy and conyeyed thencct together with 
pepper and odier prodndions peculiar to diat part of 
ladik, bj (hips which arriTed from the Red Sea. 
Lib. ill. c. 27. lliiB, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperior quality which Sanudo afcribes •to the goodi 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf> 
above tbofe imported into Itgypt by the Red Sea. The 
former were chofen and purchafeii in the places where 
they grew or where they were manufa^redj by the 
merchants of Pcrfia, who ftill continued tieir voysgcs 
to every part of the Eaft 5 while the Egyptian wer^ 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon the 
afibrtment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft by 
the natives. To fomc perfons in Kis own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftem princes, appeared 
fo extravagant, (though perfcdiy confonant to what we 
now know concemipg the population of China, and 
llhe wealth of Iridoftan,) that they gave him the name 
of Mefer Marco Milient, Prefat. de Ramuf. p. 4« 
« But among perfons better informed, the recepdon he 
met with was very different. Columbus, as well as 
the men of fcience with whom he correfponded, placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, that 
upon them, the fpi^ulations and theories, which led 
to the difcovery of fnc New World, were in a great 
meafure founded. Life ofjColumbus by his Son^ c. 7< 
and 8. \ 



NOTE XLIX. Sect- III. p. 139. 

In the year 1 301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel.king of France, having, be^n fomc days in 

Bruges^ was fo much ftruck with the grandeur and wealth 

of 
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of that city, and particularly ^th the fplendid appearaijca 
of the citizens' wives, that flie was moved (fays Guicciar- 
dini) by female envy t<^ exclaim ^iA indignation, *^ I 
<« thought that I had been the only queen here, but I find 
« there are many hundreds m^fttJ* t>e%it. de Aicfi 
9aiB, p. 4o8t 



J^OTEi. Sect. III. p. 141. 

In the hiftory of the reign of Charles V. vd. i. p. 1^3^ 
I obferve, that, during the war excited by the famous 
League of Cambray, while Charles VIII. of France could 
not procure money at a lefs premium than forty- two per 
cent., the Venetians raifed what fums they pleafed at fivp 
per cent. But this^ I imagine, is not to be confidered aj 
the ufual commercial rate of intereft at that period, :bu( 
^ a voluntary and public -fpirited eiSbrt of the citizens^ 
in order to fupport their countr^ at a dangerous crifi6« 
Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral ftriking in* 
fiances in the hiftoty of the republic. In the year 13799 
when the Genoefe, after obtaining ^ great naval vi£iory 
over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital^ 
the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the 
fenate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as faved their 
country. Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi« 
p, 385. 39c. In the war with Ferrara, which began in 
the year 1472, the fenate relying upon the attachment of 
the citizens to their country, required them to bring all 
their gold akid filver plate, and jewels, into the public 
treafury, upon promife of paying the value of them at the 
conclufion of the war, with five percent, of intereft 4 
and this requifition was complied with cheerfully. , Petr, 
Cyrnaeus de Bello Fenar. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital« 
yoh xxi. p« 1016. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LI. Sect. ni. p. 142. 

Two fa^ may be mentioned at proof a of an extraordi- 
nary eztenCon of the Venetian trade at thU period^ ■ 
I. There U in Rymer's Great CoIle£lionj a fories of 
grants from the kings of England, of rarious privileges 
and immunities to Venetian merchants trading in £n- 
gland, as well as feveral eommercial treaties with the 
republic, which plainly indicate aconfiderable incre^feof 
their tranfaAions in that country. Tldfe arc mcnBoned 
in their order by Mr. Andcrfon, to whofc patient induf- 
try and found underftanding, every pctfon engaged in 
any commercial refcaich muft have felt bitpfelf gteat\y 

indebted on many occafions, 2. The eftabUftiii^ent of 

a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was 
founded on that of the ftate. In an age and iiation fo 
well acquainted with the advantages which commerce 
derives from the inftitution of banks, it is unneccflary to 
enumerate them. Mercantile tranfaftions muft have 
been numerous and extenfive before the utility of fuch an 
inditution could he fully perceived, or the principles of 
trade could be fo fully underftood asto form the regulations 
proper for cohdufting it with fuctefs. Venice may boaft 
of having given the firft example to Europe, of an efta- 
blifhment altogether unknown to the ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con- 
ftitution of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on 
fuch juft jprinciples^ that is has fervcd as a model in the 
eftablifliment of banks in other countries, and the admi- 
niflralion of its affairs has been condufted with fo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been fc^ken. I cannot 
fpecify the precife year in which the Bank of Venice was 
eftablifhed by a law of the State. Anderfon fuppoTes It 
to have been A. D. 1 157. Chron, Deduif^. vol. i. p. 84. 

5 Sandi 
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Sandi Stor. CivU. Venes. pan II. voL 11. p. 768* partllL 
vol. ii. p. 89>2* 



NOTE UI. Sect. III. p. 143. 

An Italian author of good crediti and a diligent in* 
quirer into the antient hiftory of its different govern- 
ments, affirms, that if the feveral States which traded iu. 
the Mediterrenean had united together, Venice alone 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power and 
in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions dltaiie ^a-* 
duits par T Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6. torn. vi« p. 339. 
About the year 14I0, the Doge Mocenigo gives a vicMr 
of the naval force of the republic, which confirms this 
decifion of Denina. At that time it conHfted of three 
thoufand trading veffels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which were employed feventeen thoufand failors j of 
three hundred (hips of greater force, manned by eight 
fhoufand failors $ and of forty-five large galcaffes, or car- 
racks, navigated by eleven thoufand failors. In public 
and private arfenals (ixteen thoufand carpenters were em.« 
ployed. Man Sanuto Vite de Duchi di Venezia, ap. MiM 
Script. Rcr. Ital. voLxxii. p. 959. 



JJOTE LIIL Sect. IIL p. 160. 

When we Jake a view of the form and pofition of thi 
habitable parts of Ada and Africa, we will fee good rea- 
sons for confidering the camel as. the moft ufeful of all 
ihe animals ov^r which the inhabitants of thef^ great 
continents have acquired dominion. In both, fome of 
the moft fertile diftrids are Separated frpm ea<ch other 
hy fuch extenfive tracts of barren fands, the feats of Jefo- 
)4ion and droughty. s^ feept to exclude the ppiCbility of 

comniu- 
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coramuntcitton between diem. But as the oceatij which 
appears^ at firft ticw, to be placed as an infuperable bar- 
rier between dtfierent regions of the earth, has been ren- 
dered^ by navigation, fubfervient to their mutual inter^i 
eourfe i fo, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call The Ship of the Defert^ the mok dreary 
waftes are traverlbdj andthf nations which they dispin 
aie enabled to trade wi^ one anoth^, Thofe paUiful 
jpumiea, impracticable by any other animal, the camel 
peribrms whh aftonifliing difpatch. Under heavy bur« 
dens of fix, (evoi, and eight hundred we^ht, they caQ 
codtinue their march during a long period of time, with 
little food or reft^ and fometimes without tailing water 
for ei^t or nine days. By the wife oeconomy of Provi«f 
denee, the camel feems formed of puipofe to \>e the beaft 
of burden in thofe regions where he is placed, and Where 
his fervice is moft wanted. In all the di&ri£ks of AGa 
and Africa, where deferts are moft frequent and extenCve, 
At camd sdHMinds. This is his proper ftation, and beyond 
tUs the fpbere of his adivity does not extend far. He 
df oads alike the accefles of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone. 
, A$ the firft trade in Indian commodities, of which we 
have any authenticfaccount, was carried oa by means of 
camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing them 
that the conveyance of tibefe commodities has been fo 
widely extended. over Ada and Africa, the particulars 
which I have mentioned concerning this fingular animal 
ippeared to be necefiary towards illuftrating this part of 
my 'fubje£t. If any of my readers deilre more full uiform^ 
Hftion, and wiih to know hpw the ingenuity.and art of man 
have fecouded the intentions of Nature, in training the 
camel from his birth, for that life of exertion and hard- 
{hip to which he is deftined, he may confuit Hiftoire Nat 
turelle, by M. le Comte de BufFon, artk;. Ciameauet Drs^ 
ptfdoirf, one of ^ Hio^ eloquent, aad| as £ar as I ooi 
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judge from examining the authorities which he has quoted, 
oneof the moft accurate defcriptions given by that cele- 
brated writer. M. Volney, whofe accuracy iswell known, 
gives a defcription of the manner in which the camel 
performs its journey, which may be agreeable to fome of , 
my readers. ^* In travelling through the defert, camels 
*' are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and 
*' carry a great load. His ordinary burden is obovLt feven 
*^ hundred and fifty pounds ; his food, whatever is given " 
** him, ftraw, thiftles, the ftones of dates', beans, barley, 
♦* &c. With a pound of food a day, and as much water, 
*^ he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to 
•* Suez, which is forty or forty-fix hours, they neither 
^ cat nor drink ; but thefe long fails, if often repeated, 
^ wear them out. Their ufual rate of travelling is very 
*< flow, hardly above two miles an hour 5 it is vain to 
«* pufli them, they will not quicken their pace, but, if al- 
«< lowed fome (hort reft, they will travel fifteen or eighteen 
«< hours a day." Voyage, tom. il. p. 383. 



NOTE LIV. Sect. IIL p. 162. 

Xm order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive cir« 
culation of Indian commodities by land-carriage, it would 
be neceflTary to trace the route, and to eftimate the num- 
ber of the various caravans by which they are conveyed. 
Could this be executed with accuracy, it would be a 
curious fubje£): of geographical refearch, as well as a 
valuable addition to commercial hiftory. Though it is in- 
confiftent with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudied 
in condufliog this Difquifition, 1;o enter into a detail cA (o 
great length, it may be proper here, for illuArating this 
part of my fubjefl:, to take fuch a view of two caravans 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable, my readers to eftimate 
more juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfac- 
tions. The firft is the garavau which take^ its departure 

from 
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from Cairo in Egypt> and the other from Damafcus m 
Syria % and I fek6l thefe^ both becaufe they are the mofi 
confiderable^ and becaufe they are described by authors of 
undoubted credit, who had the beft opportunities of re- 
ceiving full information concerning them. The former 
is compofed not only of pilgrims from every part of 
Egypt, but of thofc which arrive from all the Imall Maho- 
neitan dates on the African coaft ol the Mediterranean^ 
from the empire of Morocco^ and even from the Negroe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic* When aflembled, the caravan 
confifts at lead of fifty thoufand perfonsi and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, proviEonf^ and mer- 
chandize, is ftill greater. The journey, ^hich, in going 
from Cairo, and returning thither, is not completed ixr 
kfs than a hundred days, is performed whoUy by land \ 
and as the route lies moflly through fandy deferts, or 
barren uninhabited wilds, which fddom afford any fub- 
fidence^ and where often nm fources of water can be founds 
the pilgr ms always undergo much fatigue, and fometimcs 
mud endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good 
' defcription of this caravan is publifhed by Hakiuyt, vol. ii. 
p. 202, &c. Maillet has entered into a minute and curious 
detail with regard to it ; Lefcript. de I'Egypte, part ii. 
p. 21 a» &c. Pocock has given a route^ together with the 
length of each day's march, which he received from a 
perfon who had been fourteen times at Mecca, vol. i. 
p. 1 88. 26 1 , &c.— The caravan from DamafcuSt compofed 
©f pilgrims from alniod every province of the TurkHh 
empire* is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly Icfs valuable. 
Voyage de Voliiey, torn. ii. p. 2j], &c. Ohflbn TaH. 
Gencr. de TEmpire Othom. III. p. 275, &cc. , This pil- 
grimage was performed in the year 1 741, by Khojeh Ak- 

. dulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned, Note V. p. 206. 

' He gives the ufual route from Damafcus tO' Mecctt^ 
computed by hours, the common mode of reckoning, a 

journey 
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journey in die Eaft throagh countries little frequented. 
According to the mod moderate efiimate^ the diftance * 
between the two cities^ by his accounti muft be above 
a thouf^d miles ; a great part of the journey is through 
a defertj and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue^ 
but are often expofed to great danger from the wild 
Arabs. Memoirs^ p. 114, &c« It is a fingular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their 
independent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they 
make no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims^ 
while engaged in performing one of the mod indifpen«> 
fable duties of their religion. A remarkable inftance of 
this occurred in the year 1757. Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c. by Abbe Mariti, voL ii. p. 117^ &c. EngL 
Tranflation. Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to 
them ; fuch confiderable additions are received from the 
extenfive dominions of Perfiai from every province of 
Indoftan, and the countries to the Eaft of it, from Abyf- 
(inia, from various ftates on the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and from all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are 
aflembled they have been computed to amount to two 
hundred thoufand. In fome years the number is farther 
increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior 
provinces of Africa,- the names and (ituations of which 
are juil beginning to be known in Europe. For this lad 
fa£^,we are indebted to the Aflbciation for promoting the 
DIfcovety of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome 
Briti(h Gentlemen, upon principles fo JibcraJ, and with 
views fo public-fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and 
to their comitiy. Proceedings, &c. p, 174. 

Im the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 

on the. Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; and 

it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 

tjie interior parts of Africa is not only widely extended, 
' ' ' ' ' • but 
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h^t ef emSdorabk ^rttluc. Befides the greaf caratan 
^hkh proceeds to Cmo, and is joined bjr Mafaomedan 
pilgriim frcMn every part of Afrka, there are caravans 
which have no objed bnt commerce, which fet out from 
WeZf Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and ottier ftates on the 
Cra coaft, and penetrate far into the interior country. 
Borne of them take no lefs ^n fifty days to reach the 
place of their deftination ; and, as die medium of their 
fate of travelling may be eftimated at about eigiiteen 
miles a-<iay, die extent of their journey may be eafily 
computed. As both die time of their outfer, and their 
route, arc known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which ^ey traivl, who trade with 
Aem. Indian goods of every kind ferm a confiderable 
article in this traffic, in exchange for which the chief 
commodity they can give is flavcs. Fart vu 

As the journeys ^ the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at ftat^d fealbns, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are compofed, a defarip' 
tion cannot be given of them with the fame degree of 
accuracy as of the great caravans which vifit Mecca. But 
by attending to the accounts of fome authors, and the 
occafional hints of others, fufficient informaticm may be 
/ gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation ^f Eaftern goods 
by thefc caravans is very extenfive. The fame intcr- 
courfe which was anciently kept up by the provinces in 
the North-eaft of Afia with Indofian and China, and 
which I formerly defcribed, ftill fubiifts. Among all the 
numerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which r^ain 
their pafloral manners in greateft purity, the demand for 
the productions of thefc two countries is very confiderable. 
Voyages de Pallas, torn, i. p. 357. &c. tom. ii. p. 422; 
In order to fupply them with thefe, caravans fet out 

annually from Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i, p. 332.) Samar- 

cand^ 
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tand) Thibet, and feveral other places, and return with 
laxge cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. But the 
trade carried on between Ruf&a and China, in this part of 
Afia, is by far the ftioft extenfive and beft known. Some 
conneftion of this kind, it is probable, was kept up be^ 
tween them from the earlieft period, but it increafed 
greatly after the interior parts of Ruf&a were rendered 
more acceffible by the conqueils of Zingis Khan and Ta- 
merlane. The commercial nations of Europe were fq 
well acquainted with the mode of carrying on this trade^ 
that foon after the Portuguefe had opened the communi- 
cation with the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope, an at- 
tempt was made, in order to diminilb the advantages 
which they derived from this difcovery, to prevail oh the 
tt.uflians to convey Indian and Chinefe commodities 
dirough the whole extent of their empire, partly by land- 
Carriage and partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome 
port on the Baltic, from which they might be diftributed 
through every part of Europe. Ramufio Raccolto da 
Viaggi, vol. L p. 374. B. Hift. du Commerce de la Ruilie^ 
par M. Schreder, tom. i. p. 13, 14* This fcheme, too great 
for the monarch then on the throne of Rufiia t;o carry into, 
execution, wis rendered prafticable by the conquefts of 
Ivan Balilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Great. 
Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated at . 
the immcnfc diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay 
for above four hundred miles through an uninhabited 
defcrt, (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 167.) caravans travelled 
from the one to the other. But though » it had been 
ftipulated, when this intcrcourfe was eftabliflied, that th« 
number of perfons in each caravan (hould not exceed 
two hundred, and though they were fliut up within the 
walls of a Caravanferai during the fliort time they were 
fttfered to remain i» Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
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onl J with a few merchants, to whom a monopoly of Ae 
trade with them had been granted ; yet, notwithftandinj 
all thef<i reftraints and precautions, the jealous vigilance 
with which the Cbinefe government excludes foreigners 
from a free intercourfe with its fubje&s, was alarmed, 
and the admiflion of the Ruilian caravans into the empire 
was foon prohibited. After various negociations,. an 
expedient was at length devifed^ by which the advantages 
of mutual coomnerce were fecured, without infrbging 
the cautious arrangements of Chinefe policy. On the 
boundary of the two empires, two fmali towns were 
built almoft contiguous^ Ejachta inhabited by RuIBsins, 
and Maimatfcbin by Chinefe. To tbefc all the market* 
• able productions of their refpeftive countries are brought 
by the fubje£ts of cai;h empire ; and the furs, the ^nen and 
woollen cloth, the leather, the glafs, &c. of Rufiia, 
are exchanged for the filk, the cotton, the tea, the rice» 
the toys, &c« of China. By fome well-judged concef- 
fions of the fovereign now feated on the throne of Ruifia, 
whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illiberal maxims 
of many of her predeceflbrs, this trade is rendered fo 
flouriOiing, that its amount annually is not lefs than 
eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is the 
only trade which China carries on almoft entirely hj 
barter. Mr. Coxe, in his- account of the Ruffian difco- 
veries, has coUeAed, with his ufual attention and difcera- 
ment, every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent of which were little' known in Europe. 
Part ii. chap, ii, iit^ iv. Nor is Kiachta the only place 
where RufTia receives Chinefe and Indian commodities. 
A conCderablt fupply of both is brought by caravans of 
independent Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik ; 
Voyage de Pallas, torn. i. p. 355, &c. to Troitzkaia, on the 
river Oui, and to other places which I might mention. 
I have entered into this long detail concerning the moit 

in 
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in which the prodiiftions in Iriclia and China are circu- 
lated thtoUgh Ruffian as it afFofds the moft flriking irl- 
ftance, I know^ of the great extent to which valuable 
commodities may be conveyed by land-carriage* 



NOTE LV. Sect. IV. p, 166.' 

The only voyage of difcovery in the Atlantic Oc^ii 
towards the South, by any of the ancient commercial 
Elates in the Mediterranean^ is that of Hantio: undertaken 
by order of the republic of Carthagev As the fituation 
of thrlt cityi {6 much nearet the Stfaits than Tyre, Alex- 
andria, arid the other featsJ of andient tf ade which feave 
been niefntioned, gave it more immediate accefs to the 
ocean ; that circumftjinod^ together with tHc vatiotis fet- 
tlements which the Carthaginians had niade ih.ditfereilt 
provinces of Spaiil, naturally fuggefted to &em this en- 
terprife, and afforded theni the profpeft of cbnfidcrablc 
advantages from its fuccefs. The voyage of Harino, in- 
ftead of invalidating, feems to confirm the juftnefs of the 
reaforis which have been given, why no fimilar attempt 
was made by the other commercial ftat^svin the Mediter-;* 
lanean.^ 



NOTE LVI. Sect. IVi p. i6i. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
confidered this voyage of the Pheiiicians as fabulous, Hero- 
dotus mentions a circumftanc^ concerning it which feems 
to prove that it had really been performed, «f The Phe- 
•* nicians," fays he, " aifSrmed that^ in failing round 
«* Africa, ^ey had the fun on theft right hand, which 
*< to me appears not to be credible, though it may be 
•* deemed fo by others;'' Lib. iv, c. 4^. This, it i$ 
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certaiiii muft have happened, if they really accompliflie j 
fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy, however^ was 
in that early period fo imperfefty that it was by experience 
only that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of 
this h6t ; they durft not, without this, have ventured to 
aflert what would have appeared to be an improbable fic- 
tion. Even after what they Telated> Herodotus (tifbelieved 
it. 



NOTE LVII- Sect- IV. p. ij6. 

Notwithstanding this increa/jng demand for die 
produdions of India, it is remarkable, that during the 
fixteenth century fome commodities which aie now the 
chief articles of importation from the Eaft, were either 
altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea^ the im- 
portation of whicby at prefent, far exceeds that of any 
other produfkion of the Eaft, has not been in general ufe 
in any country of Europe, a full century ; and yet, during 
that ihort period, from fome fingular caprice of tafte, or 
power of fafhion, the infufion of a leaf brought from the 
fartheft extremity^^f the earth, of which it is perhaps the 
higheft praife to fay that it is innoxious, has become al- 
moft a neceflary of life, in feveral parts of Europe, and 
the pafiion for it defcends from the moll elevated to the 
loweft orders in fociety. In 1785 it was computed that 
the whole quantity of tea imported into Europe from 
China wa^ about nineteen millions of pounds, of which 
it is conje&ured that twelve millions were confumcd in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it. 
Dodfley's Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. 
In 1789 twenty-one millions of pounds were imported. 
The procelain of China, now as common in iftany parts 
of Europe as if it were of domeftic manufa£hire, was 
not known to the ancients. Marco Polo is the firft 

among 
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among the moderns who mentions it, .The Portugucfe 
began to import it iiot long after their firft^ voyage to 
. China^ A. D. 1517 ; but it was a confiderable time before 
the ufe of it became extenfive. 
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NOTE LVIII. Sect. IILp. 200. 

According to all the writers of antiquity, the In- 
dians are faid to be divided into feven tribes or cafts. 
Scrabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
P* I53> &c. Arrian. Indie, c. 10: They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidering fome o£ the fob- 
divifions of the calls, as if they had been a difliud in* 
dependent order. But that they were no more rfian 
four original cafts, we learn from the concurring tef- 
timony of the beft-informed modern travellers. A 
moft diftinfl: account of thefe we have in " La Porte 
« Ouverte, ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, des 
« Moeurs, de la Religion, et du Service des Brahmines, 
" qui demeurent fur les Coftes de Choromandel," &c. 
This was compiled before the middle of laft century, 
by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch factory at 
Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an intelligent 
Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the man- 
ners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and 
extenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the 
late tranflations from the Sanfkreet language. I men- 
tion this book, becaufe it feems to* be lefs known than 
it dcferves to be. There remains now no doubt with re- 
fpe£): either to the number or the funftions of the 
cafts, as both arc afcertained from the moft ancient and 
facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the ac- 
counts of their own inftitutibns, given by Brahmins emi- 
nent for their learning. According to them, the different 
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ofifls proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of 
the creatioo under the Supreme Power, iix the follow-' 
in^ manneri which eftabliihes both the rank which they 
were to hold, and the office which they we^re required 
to perform. 

The Brahmin^ from the mouth (wifdom) : To pray, to 
read, to inftrudi. 

The ChAetree^ from the arms (ftren|;th) : to draw the 
bqw, tQ fight, to govern. 

Tlie Bldf from the .beHy or thighs (nourifliment) : T0 
provide the neceflaries of life by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Seoder^ from the feet (fubje£lio;i) : To labour, to 
fcryp.; 

Tkb prefcribcd occupations of all thefe clafies are 
eOential in a well regulated flate. Subordinate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated Bvt^ 
run SunkuTi fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
pnion between perfpns of diilerent cafts. Thcfe zvq 
moflly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the .Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix, Thi^ 
adventitious caft is not mentioned, as f;^r as I know, by 
^ny European author* The diftin^ipn was too nice 
to be obferved by thein, and they f<?em to confider the 
inembers of this ^z^ as belonging to the Sooder, Be^ 
(ides thefe acknowledged pads, fhere i$ a race of un- 
happy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
jPariarsj and \xi other parts of India, QJumdplas. Thefe 
fire outcails from their original order, who by their 
mifconduA, have forfeited all the privileges of if. 
'jheir condition b, fmdoubtedly^ the lowed degradation 
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0f human nature. No perfon of any caft will have 
the leaft communication with them. Sonnerat, torn. i. 
P* 5S* S^' If ^ Pariar approach a Nayr, i$ g. a warrior 
of high cafty on the Malabar coaft, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or milk arc conGdered 
as defiled even by their fliadow pafling over them» and 
cannot be ufed until they are purified. Ayeen ^ Akbery 
vol. iii. p. 243. It is almoft impofEble for words to 
cxprefs the fcnfation of vilenefs that the name of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to Ae mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo -who violates the rules or inftitutions of his 
caft finks into his degraded fituation. This it is which 
renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the inftitu^ 
tions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to them» 
the lofs of all human comfort and relpeftability ; and is 
a punifliment, beyond comparifon, more fevere than ex- 
communication in the moft triumphant period of Pap^l 
power, 

Thb four original cafts are named, and their funftions 
defcribed in the Mah^barat, the moft ancient book of 
the Hindoo?, and of higher authority than any with 
which Europeans are hitherto acqu jointed. Baghvat-. 
Gecta, p. 130. Th? fam^ diftinftion of cafls was known 
to the author of Heeto-pades, another work of con- 
fidcrable antiquity, tranflated from the Saqflcreet, p. 251. 

The mention of one circumftance refpe^Sng the 
diftinaion of cafts has been omitted in the text. 
Though the line of feparation be fo drawn, as to rcndet 
the afcent from an inferior to a higher caft abfolutely 
impoffible, and it would be regarded as a moft enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order fliould prefumc to 
perfqrm any fundion belonging to thofe of a fupcrio^ 
^aft ; yet in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high chfs to excrcifc fome of 
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the occv4>ation8 allotted to a dafs below their owo, 
vithout lofing their caft by doiag fo. Fref. of Pundits 
to the Code of Gemoo Laws, p* loo. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fenrice of their 
princeSf oot only as miniflers of flate^ Orme'i ¥n^ 
mentSy p* 207 « but in fubordinate ftations. MoS of 
the officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ftatCi were Brahmins, and 
fome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. 
Hurry Punt and Furferam BhoW| who commanded the 
Mahratta forces, which aAed in conjuadion with the 
wny of Lord Conwallis againft Tippoo Saih^ were 
Brahmin3. Many feapoys in the fervice of the Eaft India 
Conipanyi partiiularly in the Bengal pie&deucy are of 
tlic Jirahmin caft. 

Another fa£l concerning the cafts deferves notice. 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting« in fome 
years, to more than 150,0009 vifit the Pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut in Orifia, (one of the moft ancient and moil 
i:eyered places of Hindoo worfhip,) at the time of 
the annual feflival in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four cafts 
are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar of the 
idol, and feating themfelvcs without diftindion» eat indif- 
criminate of the fame food. This feems to indicate (ome 
remembrance of a (late prior to the inftitutions of ca&s 
when aU men were con&dered as equals I ba\e i»ot 
fuch information as enables me to account for a piaCkice 
fo repugnant to the firft ideas and« principles of the 
Hindoos, either iacred or civiU Bernier, torn. ii. p. I02« 
Tavernien book ii. c. 9. Anquetil. Uifg. Prelim, p. 8i« 
Sketches, p. g6f 

SoMl( of my readers muft have obfervedl» that I have 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indiw devdees, 

to 
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« 

to all of whom European writers gave the appellation 
of Faquirs ; a name by which the Mahomedaiis dif- 
tinguiih fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious inftitutions 
of the Hindoos j did not render it neceflary that I fhould 
confider the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their nunv- 
ber^ the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating 
penances which they voluntarily undergo^ and the high 
opinion which the people entertain of their fan£lityi 
have ftruck all travellers who had vifited India, and 
their defcriptions of them are well known The power- 
ful influence of enthufiafm, the love of diftinftion, 
and the defire of obtaining fome^ portion of that reve« 
rence and thofe honours which the Brahmins are bom 
to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary things 
which they do and fuffer. One particular concerning 
them merits notice. This order of devotees appears to 
have been very ancient in India. Thfe defcription of 
the Germaniy which Strabo taices from Megafthenesj 
applies, almoft in every circumftance, to the modem 
Faquirs* Lib. xv. p. 1040. B. 



NOTE LIX. p. 202. 

What I have aflerted in the text is in general well- 
founded* It is the opinion^ however, of gentlemen who 
have fecn much of India, and who obferved all they faw 
with a difcerning eye, that the conquefts both of the 
Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had fome eWe€t 
upon the riianners and. cuftoms of the natives. They 
imagine that the drefs which the Hindoos now Wear, 
the turban, the jummah, and long drawers^ is an imitation 
of that worn by their Mahomcdan conquerors. The- 
anckait drefe of the Indians, as dcfcribed by Arrian, 
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Bift. Indie, c. i6. was a muflin cloth thrown loofdjr 
iboux their (houlder5»a muflin (hirt ccaching to the middle 
of (he kg, and their beards were dyed various colours 1 
wlMoh ift not the fame with that ufed at prefent. The 
cttftom of fe^ludihg women, and the ftrifbiefi with 
which they are confined, is likewlfe fuppofed to have 
been introduced by the Mahomedans. This fuppo&tion is 
in finne meafure confirmed by the drama of Sancontala, 
tranflated from the Sanfkreet. In that play, feveral fe* 
male charaAers are introduced, who mingle in fociety , 
and converfe as freely with men, as women 9ie accuA 
tomed to do in Europe. The autihor, we mzyprefume^ 
deferibea the manners, and adheres to the cuftoms of 
kt«owi» age* But while I mention tkus remark, it is 
propel, likewlfe, to obferve, that, from a paflage in Strabo^ 
thexe is . reaCbn to think, that in the age of Akxandes 
the Gre3t> women in India were guarded with the fame 
jealous attention as at prefent. ** When their princes/' 
{fvfB he> copying Megaflhenes,) ** fet out upon a public 
<f hunts they are accompanied by a number 6f their wo^ 
•^ men, but along the road in which they travel, ropes 
** arc ftretched on each fide, and if any man approach 
*♦ Dear to them> he is inftantly put to death." Lib. xv» 
|K 10^7* A. In fome parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people may be fuppofed to fubfift in 
greateft purity, particularly in the high country towards^ 
the feurces of tlic Indus^ women of rank Tefide in priFflte 
:^itnients,' fecluded from fociety, Forfter'^ Travels, 
voli. i. p. 228. Women even pf |he Brahmin caft ap- 
pear in the ftreets witliput a veil ;, and it is only, as I 
api informed, in the houfes of perfons of high rank or 
great opulence that a (Q|):tn6i; quarter or harani is aU 
Iptted to the women. Tke influence of Europban man* 
i|er$ begin to be apparent among the Hindoos who re- 
side in the town of Calcutta. Some of them drive 
n^^t in l^iglilb chariots^ fit upon cbair6> s^nd fur^ 
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nifli their houfcs with mirroTS. Many circumftances 
might be mentioned, were this the proper place, which, 
it is probable, will contribute to the 'progrefs of thl§ 
fpijrit of imitation. 
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NOTE LX. p. 203. 

It is amufing 'to obfenrc how cxaftly the ideas of an 
intelligent A/iatic coincide with thofe of the Europeans 
on tjiis fubjefl:. *^ In refie£ting, fays he, upon the po- 
«^ verty of Turan £the countries beyond the Oxus] and 
<^ Arabia, I was at firft at a lofs to affign a reafon why 
« thefe countries have never been able to retain wealth, 
** whilft, on the contrary, it is daily incrcafing in Indoflan. 
f< Timour carried into Turan die riches of Turkey, 
«' Perfia, and Indodan, but they are all diflipated ; and, 
f^ during ^the reigns of the four firft Caliphs, Turkey, 
*« Perfia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, 
f* were their tributaries \ btjt ftill they were not rich* 
<;< It is evident, th^n, that this diflipation of the riches 
f ^ of a ftate, njuft have happened either from extraor- 
«^ dinary drains, or from fome defed in the governments 
f« Indoftan has beien frequently plundered by foreign in- 
*< vaders, and not one of its kings ever gained for it 
*^ any acquifition of wealth 5 neither has the country 
«< many mines of gold and filver, and yet Indoftan 
f < abounds in money and every other kind of wealth. 
«^ The abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing^ to 
f < the large importation of gold and filver in the fliips 
«5 of Europe, and other nation^, many of whom bring 
f^ ready money in exchange for the manufaflures and 
4* natural produSions of the country. If this is itot 
ff the canC? of the prpfperou* ftate pf Indoftan, it muft 

M be 
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« be owing to the peculiar bleffing of God/' Memciis 
ef Kojch Abdul-kureem^ si Caihmeeiian of diftin£tioD| 



NOTE LXL p. 209. 

That the monarchs of India were the folc proprie- 
tors of land, is aflerted in moft explicit terms by the 
ancients. The people, (fay they,) pay a land-tax to their 
kings, becaufe the whole kingdom is regal property, 
Strabo^ lib. XV. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 1^3. 
This was not peculiar to India. In aU t\v,e gceat mo* 
narchics of the Eaft, the fole property of land feems to be 
vefted in the fovercign' as lord paramount. Accord- 
ing to Chardin, this is the ftate of property in Perfia, 
and lands were let by the monarch to tlie farmets 
who cultivated them, on conditions nearly refembling 
thofe granted to the Jndian Ryots. Voyages, tom.iii. 
p. 339i &c. 4to. M. Volney gives a Gmilar account 
of the tenure by which lands are held in one of tk 
great provinces of the Turkifh empire. Voy. en Syrk, 
&c. tom.ii. p. 369, &c. The precife mode, however, 
in which the Ryots of Indoftan held their poiTeiBons, is 
a circumfiance in its ancient political conftitution, with 
refpe£t to wh^h gentlemen of fuperior difcemment, who 
have refided long in the country, and ^filled fome of tbs. 
higheft ftations in government, have formed Tery differ- 
ent opinions. Some have imagined that grants of land 
were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall com* 
munities, the inhabitants of which, under the direc- 
tion of their own chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in 
common, and divided the produce of it among them ia 
certain proportions. Defcript. de I'lnd^ par M. Ber- 
noulli, torn. ii. 223, &c. Others maintain, that the pro- 
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^rij of land has been transferred from the crown to 
hereditary officers of great eminence and power, dencv- 
minated Zemindars^ who colled the rents frcHn the Ryot^ 
and parcel out the lands among them; Others contend^ 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and mi- 
nifterial, that they are merely GoUe^^rs of revenue, fe- 
moveabie at pleafure, and the tenure by which the Ryots 
hold their pofleffions is derived immediately from the 
fpvereign* This laft opinion is fupported with gttat 
ability by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben-« 
gal, &c. This queftion ftill continues to be agitated 
in Bengal, and fuch plauable arguments have been pro- 
duced in fupport of the different opinions, that although 
it be a point extremely interefting, as the future fyfiem 
of Britiih finance in India appears likely to hinge, in 
an eflential degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted with 
the date of India, have not- been able to form a final 
and fatisfaflory opinion on this fubje£b.. Captain Kirk-' 
Patrick's Introd. to the Inftitutes of Ghazan iChant, 
New Afiatic Mifcell, N° II. p. 130. Though the fenti- 
ments of the Committee of Revenue, compofed of per- 
fons eminent for their abilities, lean to a conclufion againft 
the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the foil, yet 
the Supreme Council, in the year 1786, declined, for 
good reafons, to give any decifive judgment on a fub- 
je£t of fuch magnitude.— This note was fent to the prefs 
before I had it in my power to perufe Mr. Roufe% 
ingenious and inftruftive Diflertation concerning the 
landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an opinion 
contrary to thaj: of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that 
candour and liberality of fentiment which are always 
confpicuous where there is no other objeft in view but 
the discovery of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal poC- 
fefs their landed property by hereditary right. Were I pof- 
fefied of fuch knowledge either of the (late of India^ or 

of 
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•f the fyAcm of admiitiftratioQ eftabliihed there^ as wodtl 
be f^iuCte iot comparing thefe difierent theories, aiidi 
tfeferrmiiiitig wKkk of thdn merits the j^reference^ the 
fiibjefk of foaj refearches does not render it nece^ary^ to- 
enter into fuch a. dilquUition. I imagine, bo^ev^ry 
that the ftate of Imided propefty in India might he 
greatly illuftrated by aa accurate companYon of it 
with the nature of feudal tenures; and I apprehend 
that there might be traced there a fucceflion of changes 
taking place in much the fame order as has been ob- 
fenred in Europe, from which it might sppear, that 
the pofleiEon of land ^as gratlted at firft during plea- 
furct afterwards for life^ and at length became per- 
petual and hereditary property. But even under this laft 
fonuy when land is acquired eitlieir by puTchafe or m- 
heritanccy the manner in which the right of property 
^ is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a 

Charter^ in India by a Sunnui from the fovereign, feems 
to point out what was its original date. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te- 
XHire and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the 
defcription which I have given of them. Their (tat^, 
we learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race 
of men employed in the cultivation of the earth. Tte 
ancient Greek and Roman writers, whofe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very impcrfcd, re* 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land 
as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. 
Upon the authority of a popular, author who flour iihed 
in India prior to the Chrtftian aera, we may conclude' 
that the fixth part of the people's income was, in his time, 
the ufual portion of the fovereign. Sacontala, A& V. 
p. 53. It is now known that what the fovereign re- 
ceives from land varies greatly in difFerent parts of the 
country^ and is regulated by the fertility or barrennefs* 
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%f the foil) the nature o£ the climate,, the abundance 
©r fcnTclty of water, and many other obvious circum- 
ftances. By Ufve account v^iren of it, I (hould imagine 
that, in feme diftrifls, . it has been raifed beyond its 
due proportion. One circumilance with refpe£fc to the 
adminiflration of revenue in Bengal merits notice, a» ic 
redounds to the honour of the emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occasioned 
to celebrate. A general and regular affeflment of re* 
venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit- 
ant and of each village afcertained. A regular gra- 
dation of accounts was eftabliihed. The rents of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one nei^bourhood 
being coUedked together, formed the account of a village j 
the rents of feveral villages being next colleded inio one . 
view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diftri<Si:, and the fum total of the rents of all the 
di(lri£i;s in Bengal, formed the account of tlie revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of JafFeer Ali Cawn, A- D. 1757^ the 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying it, 
continued widi little variation. But in ord(:r to raife the 
fum which he had ftipulated to pay the ^nglifh on his ele- 
vation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber; 
many new modes of affeffment were introducedj and ex- 
adiojis multiplied. 



NOTE LXIL p. aiK 

I SHALL mention only one indance of their attentioa 
to this ufeful regulation of police. Lahore, in the 
Panjab, is diitant from Agra, the ancient capital of In- 
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doftant fiye hundred mfles. Along each fide of the ro^ 
between tbefe two great cities, there is p]an^<« con- 
tinued row of ihady ttees* forming an aveaue» to which 
(whether we confider its extent, its beaut7» or utility in a 
hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in anj countrj. 
Rennell*s Memoir, p. 69. 



NOTE LXm. p. a 15. 

We cannot place the equitable and mtid goremoieDf 
of Akber in a point of view more adrantageou^ than 
by contrafting it with the condufl of other Mahomedan 
princes. In no country did this cotitraft. ever appear 
more ftriking than in India. In the thoufandth year 
of the Chriftian sera, Mahmud of Ghazna, to whofe 
dominion were fubjeded the fame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Ba£lria, invaded In« 
doftan. Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defolation. The mod celebrated Pagodas, 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag- 
nificence, were deflroyed, the mlnifters of religion were 
maffacred, and with undiftinguifliing ferocity the coun- 
try was laid wafte, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud, Timur, 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned his 
irrcfiftible arms againft Indoftan ; and though born in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled^ but often 
fo far furpaffed the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of the *« Deftroy- 
" ing Prince," which was given to him by the Hin- 
doos, the undeferving vi£tims of his rage. A rapid 
but ftriking defcription of their devaftations may be 
found in Mr, Orme's Diflertation on the Eftablifhments 

made by the Mahomedan conquerors in Indoftan. A 

more 
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JBHJTC full account of ikem is given hy Mr. (gribhpn, 
voK V. p. 646. vol. vi. p. 339, &c. The arrogfi^it 
fiontcmpt with which bigotte4 MahotocdanjS view 51U 
the nations who have not embraced the religion of tjic 
prpphct will account for the unrelenting ligour of M^h- 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly ^- 
^ances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
with which A kber governed his fubjeSs. What ipi- 
preflion the mild adminiftration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos^ we learn , from a beautiful letter of JefT- 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudporc, to Aurengzebc, his 
fanatical and per-fecuting fucceflbr. .^^ Your royal an- 
** ccftor, Akber, whofc throne is now in heaven, con* 
^* duAed the affairs of this empire in equity and firm 
« fecurity for the fpace of fifty-two years> prefcrving 
*' every tribe of men in eafe and happmefs ; whether 
" they were followers of Jefus, or of Mofes, of David^ 
*^ or of Mahomed j were they Brahmins, were they of 
*f the feS of Dbarians, which denies the eternity of 
** matter, or of that which afcrihes the exiftehce of the 
** world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his coun^e- 
** nance and favour j infomuch that his people, in gra-- 
*',titude for the indifcriminate proteftipn which he af* 
** forded them, diftinguifhed him by the appellation of 

** Jwgfo^ GroWf Guardian of Mankind. If your 

•* Majefty places any faith in thofe books, by diftinftion 
" called divine, you will there be inftrufted that God 
'* js the God of all mankind, not the God of Mabb- 
*' medans alone. The Pagan and the Muffulman are 
** equally in his prefence. >Diftin£lions of colouw aro^ 
*« of his ordination. It is He who gives exlftenee 
<^ In your temples, to his Name, the voice is raVed In 
«* J^rayef 5 in a houfe' of injages, where the bell is 
« {haken, Atll He is the qbjeft 6i adoration, to vilify 
f < the religion and cuftoms of other tnen, is to fet itc 
*> naught the plcafure of the Almighfy. WJxeji we dc* 
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**^ face a piAure, wc naturally incur the refcntment of 
«* *the painter ; and juftly has the 'poet faid, « Prefumc 
*^ not to arraign or to fcrutinize the various works of 
•* Power Divine." For this valuable communication 
we are indebted to Mr. Orme. Fragments, notes, p. xcvii 
I have been aflured by a gentleman who has read this 
letter in the original^ that the tranflation is not only faith- 
ful but elegant. 



NOTE LXIV. p* 22S' 

, 1 HAVE not attempted a defcription of any (ubterranc- 
ous excavations but tliofe of Elephanta, because none of 
them have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpe&ed. 

. In feveral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendous 
works of a fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the Ifland of Salfetta are fuch, that 
the artift employed by Governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, aflerted that it would require the labour of 
forty thoufand men for forty years to finifh them. Ar- 
chaeolpgia, vol. vii. p. 336. Lbofe as this mode of efti- 
mation may be, it conveys an idea of the imprciEon 
which the view of them made upon his mind* The Pa- 
godas of Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, arc 
likewife hewn out of the folid rock, and if they Jo not 
equal thofe of Elephanta and Salfetta in magnitude, thef 
furpafs them far in their extent and number. M. The- 

. venot) who firft gave any defcription of th^fe Angular 

.. manfions, aflert^;, that for above two' leagues all around 
the mountain npthing is to be fcen but Pagodas. Vojr. 

i patt iii. chap. 44* They were examined at greater leifurc 
and with n^ore attention by M. Anquetil ' du Perron •, 

. but as his long defcription of them is not accompanied 
with any plan or drawing, I canaot convey a diftin^ 
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idea of the whole. It is evident, however, that they are 
the works of a powerful people , and among the innu- 
merable figures in fculpture with which the walls are 
covered, all the prefent objefts of Hindoo worfhip may 
be diftinguifhed. Zend-avefta. Difc, Prclimv p. 233^ 
There are remarkable excavations in a Mountain at Mava- 
lipuram near Sadras. This mountain is well known on 
the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas: 
A good defcription of fhe works there which are magni- 
ficent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. RefearChes, 
vol. i. p. 145, &c. Many other inftances of fimilar works 
might be produced if it were neceflary. What I have 
aflerted, p. 225. concerning the elegance of fome of the 
ornaments in Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel 
Call, chief engineer at Madras, who urges this as a proof 
of the early and high civilization of the Indians.' ** It 
«' tnay fafcly be pronounced,' fays he, 1* that no part 
«' of the world has more marks of antiquity for , arts, 
«^ fcicnces, and civilization, than the peninfula of India, 
<* ftom the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
*' carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as 
<« well as the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing 
«♦ executed nbw-a-days, not only for the delicacy of the 
<* chifel, but the e^tpence or conftruflion, confidering, in 
« many inftances, to what diftances the component parts 
«« were carried, and to what heights raifed.*' Philofo- 
phical Tranfaftions, vol. Ixii. p. 354. I am happy to 
find my idea, that the firft temples ere£i:ed by the Hin- 
doos were formed upon the model of thofe Caverns in 
which the rites of religion were originally celebrated, 
confirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr. Hodges. In 
a fliort diflertation on the primitive ftandard, or prototype 
of the different ftyles of architedure, viz. the Egyptian, 
Hindoo, Moorifli, Gothic, and Chinefe, he has examined 
and illuilrated that curious fubjefl wit|i gteat ingenuity* 
Travels in India, p. 63 — 77^ 
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NOTE UCV. p U9. 

In OiA| tkjt SfttAo, prodttcet t yarietjr «tf fiMvices 
which dye the mod admiiaUe coloiirt^ T^u tbe jUibm 
whieh produced die beautifitl blue colowi U the {ame 
whh the Lulig9 of the moderntj "Wt majr conclude not 
Otily from the refemblanc<e of the namea ^^ the fimilarity 
erf* die dIfcAty but frofu the dbfcriptioii given by Pliny in 
the pa&ge which I have Quoted in the text. He knew 
that it was a preparation of a ^getaUe fubAance, tbough 
he was ill*itifornied both concerning the plant itfelf, and 
the procefs by .which it was fitted for ufe \ ^YnchwHl 
not appear fuvprifii^y when we recbOed the account 
formerly gtVea of the ftrange ignorance of the ancients 
with refpe^l to the origin and preparation of {ilk. From 
the colour of IndijgO) in the form in which it was im- 
ported) it is denominati^ by fome authors, Mramntum 
InJ$tumy*znd htdicum Nigrum, Salmaf. Exexcit. p. 180, 
and is mentioned under the lad of thcfe names/ among 
the articles of importation from India. " PeripL Mar. 
Erythr. p. aa. The colour of the mqderh IndigOi when 
undiluted, refembles that of the ancient Indicumi being 
fo intehfcly coloured as to appear black. Delaval's £x« 
perim. Inquiry into the Caufc of the Changes of Co\o\xrs, 
Pref. p. xi^iii. Indigo is the principal dyc^ftuff ufcd by 
the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated in d)a]t 
ifland ; but the mode of preparing it differs from that 
which is common among the people of Indoflan. Marf- 
den. Hift. of Sumatra, p. 77. There has been lately 
fbi^nd in the Circar of R4}amundry a new fpecies of In- 
digo, denominated the Trcr hdigSf which, as it grows 
wild and in great abundance, promifes to be a difcovcry 
of confiderahle ufe* Oriental i Repertory, No. I. p. 39, ^c. 

The Gum La^ca, ufed in dyin^ a redcolo^ry w»€ likewiie 
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known to the ancients, and by the fame name which it 
now bears^ SalaiDif. Exerclt. p. 8io." This valuable 
fubftancc, of fuch extenfive utility in painting, dying, 
japanning, varnifl>ing, and in the manufafture d dealing- . 
wax, is the^produftion of ^ very minute infedl. Thef* 
infefts fi>i tlicmfehrcs upon the fucculent extremitiel ol 
the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued to \li& 
place on which they fettle, by a tJiick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, die gradual accumula- 
tion of which forms a complete cell for eachinfedl, which 
is the tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its ofF- 
fpring. 'This glutinous fubftance, wirh which the brartchei 
of trees aie entirely covered, is the Gum-lac-ca. An account 
of its formation, nature, and ufe, is given in the l^ilofi 
Tranf. vol. Ixxl part ii. p« 374. in a concife, accurate, and 
fatIsfa€tory manner. Some curious obfervations upoh 
this infeft are publifhed by Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivate! 
the ftudy of Natural Hiftory in India with great afiiduity 
and fuccefs. AGatic Refearches, vol. ii. p jdi. jtis 
remarkable that Ctefias feems to have received an ^cc^nt 
tolerably diftind of the infeft by which th^ GMnva^lacca 
is produced, and celebrates che beauty .of die xoloji^r 
whidh k 4yed. £xcerpta e<x Izidic. zi calc. ihsizodou 
edk. WeiieJing, p. 830. Indian Bytrs was tlwJ §J*c|cnc 
name of thofe who 4lyed either ibe fine»jue pr tb£jfine 
Ted, whkh points. out' the .eouiktry wb^jn^^e ]th^ fpiaterials 
they |i£sd were brouglu. Salmaf/iK p- Sip. JFroip tj[ieir 
jdying co!rt;pn fluffs wiA diffi^r^ot <i«lQi*r,8j it 16 ^v^dejjit <hat 
the ancient Indians muft base . oa^ii^e foi|ie (S^t^il^eriabk 
-proficiency in ^eajjcjal kn^wlefigf • ^\\\^j Jib. j^xv. c . ii. 
f 42.. glides an accoumt of tbij9.4rt a$ jf^ra^ it:^4.8 knpwn 
ancl«atly. It is preoifi^y j^tlK £^6^ j\yi$Ja ll^at ^v^ yrae- 
.iiicil in ejdUoo.^'priijtiBg^ 
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. NOTE LXVL p.a40. 

As Sanlkreet literature is altogether a new acquifition 
to £urop«, Baghvat^Geeta, the firft tranflation from that 
language, having been publiihed fo late as A. D. i^^j, it 
is intimately connefled widi the fubje£l of mj inquiries, 
tnd may afford entertainment to Tome of my readers, 
after having^reriewed in the text, with a greater degree of 
critical attention, the two Sanfkreet works moft worthy of 
notice, to give here a fuccinft account of other comppfi- 
tions in that tongue with which we hive been made 
9^quainted. The exlenfivc ufe of the San/kreet. language 
XS a circum fiance which merits particular attention. *' The 
** grand fource of Indian literature," ({ays Mr. HaYhed, 
the £rft £ngli{hman who acquired the knowledge of San- 
lkreet,) " the parent of almoft every dialed from the 
•* PerliaQi gulf to the China feas, is the Sanfkreet, a lan- 
*' guage of the moft venerable and unfathomable anti- 
** quity y which, although, at prefent^ ihut up in the 
<' libraries of Brahmins, and appropriated folely to the 
•« records of their religion, appears to have been current 
-<' over moft .of the Oriental world ; and traces of its ori- 
•f < giaal extent may ftill be difcovered in almoft every dif* 
^< trid of Afia. I have been often aftoniftied to find the 
•• fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Pciiiatt 
** and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek % and 
<< thofe not in technical and metaphorical terms, which the 
<< mutuation bf refined arts and improved manners might 
^' have occafionally introduced, but in the ground- work 
*< of language, in monofyllables, in the names of numbers, 
*' and the appellations of fuch things as would be firft 
** difcriminated on the immediate dawn of civilization* 
•* The refemblance which mav be obferved in the chanc- 
<* ters on the medals and fignets of various diftri£ts of 

" Afia, 
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** Afia, the light, which they reciprqcally tefleft upon 
^* eaeh other, and the general analogy which they all bear 
** to the fame grand prototype, afford another ample 
•^ field iFor curiofity. The coins of Affam, Napaul, Cafh- 
^^ meere, and many othei^kingdoms, aie.all ftampedwith. 
*< Sanlkreet charadters, and moftly contain allufions to. 
*f the old Sanlkreet mythology. The fame conformity 
^^ I have obferved on the impreffion of feals from Bootau 
*^ and Thibet. A collateral inference may likewife be 
** deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the Sanf- 
** kreet alphabet, fo very different from that of any 
" other quarter of the world. This extraordinary mod^ 
" of combination ftill exifts in the greateft part of the 
** £aft| from the Indus to Pegu, in dialefts now appa- 
<* rently uficonneftcdj and in chara61ers completely dif- 
<* fimllar ; and it is a forcible argument that they are 
•« all derived ^rom the fame fource. Another channel 
*< of fpeculation prefent« itfclf in the names of perfons • 
<^ and places, of titles and dignities, which are open to 
" general notice, and in which, to the farthefl limits of 
«* Afia, may be found manifell traces of the Sanfkreet." 
Preface to the Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. 
After this curious account of the Sanlkreet tongue, I 
proceed to enumerate the works which have been tranf- 
latcd . from it, befides the two mentioned in the text.— 
I. To Mr. Wilkins we are indebted for Heeto-pades or 
jtmicablt InJlruEliorty in a feriQS of conneSed fables, inter- 
fperfed with moral, prudential and political maxims. 
This work is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eaft, that 
it has been tranflated into every language fpoken there. It 
did not efcapc the notice of the emperor Akber, attentive 
to every thing that could contribute, to promote ufeful 
knowledge. He direfled his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put \% 
into a flyle fuited to all capacities, and to illuftrate the 
obfcure. paiFages in it, which he accordingly did, and 
gave it the title of, ^he Criterion of Jf^ifigm, A^ length, 
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thefe fables made their way isito Europe^ Md have beev 
circulated there with additions snd akeratrmis, tinder th6 
names of Pilpay and Eibp. Many of the Satlikreet 
apologuef) are ingenious and beautiful, and have been copied 
or imitated by the fabulifts of othet* nations. But in 
ibme of them the characters of the -animals introduced 
arc very ill fudaincd ; to defcrlbe a tygcfr as extremdly 
devouti and prac^ifing charity, ^nd other religious dutiesj 
p. 1 6. or an old moufe well read in the ife^^^ Smflfai^ i. e. 
Sj^tlcms of morality and policy, p. 24: a cat reading rc-> 
ligious books, p. 35) &c. difcpversVa wint^of raA^^ shd 
an inattention to propriety. Many of At morzl fayings^ 
if confidered as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of life and manners, and cCnVey 
inftrudlion with elegant fimplicity. l&ut the alteti\]^i 
of the author to form his work into a conneSed feri^^ of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with thetn fuch a 
number of moral reflexions in profe ^d in verfe, renders 
the ftrudlure of the whole fo artificial that the petiifal of 
tbecomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other inflru£tions, he advifcs his Vizier 
to abridge the long digreflions in that work. By thefe 
ftri(5urcs it is far from my intention to detraft in the 
fnialle^ degree from the mtTii of Mr. Wflkins. Hi* 
country is much indebted to him for having opened i 
new fouTce of fcience and taftc. The celebrity bf thfe 
Heeto-pades, as well as Its iatrinCc merit, notwithftand* 
|ng the dcfefls whiyh I have mentioned, j^&^ff ^^^ 
phoicc of it, as a work worthy of beirtg ihade knoWn tb 
Europe in its original forili. From feiding this and hi$ 
Other trjmflations, no man will rfefufe him thftpriift, to 
which he modeflly confines his Jjrttehfiom, *« of havjfij 
** drawh a piAure whi6h we fuppofe to be 4 trtic like* 
5* ncfs, althowgh wc are tmacquslnted tirith the Otigidal.'* 
i*ref. p. xiv, — 2. In the firft Niimber 6f die New Afiatic 
Ji^ifpellanyi w? h^^Yc a tiahflatiOa o^tHAtzted^op^- 
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tioh ill thfe fidft, hioim ty the titk of thfe Fh^Gemu 
It eiirifitts of ft^hz^^ by five pdets irhtt attgtid<;d t&d 
cbilft 6i Aififftrta, Ehig of Bengal. 66me of ttiefe ^m^m 
are fiihpla ahd elegant. — ^3. An ode bdiiff^tcd frbria Wtillii 
in which that c^ftavagance of ftncy, tM thofe fftf fetched 
ahd unnatural' conceits, which fb ofteh dif^uft Enroj^atii 
with the poetic&l ccMpofitrons bl th^ Eaft, abound lod 
nfiuch. The editoir lia^ not mforni^d us to whofe Ino^*- 
ledge of th/2 ISsriftfedt We ate Wdebted iet thefe^tvt> 
tranflations.— 4. Some original gtanti of land, of very 
antient dates, tranflatcd by Mr, Wilkins. It may. feem 
odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of property fliould 
be ranked among the literary compo&tions of any peopled 
But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos diiSer 
fx"om thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers muhiply words 
and claufes, in order to render a grant complete, and t© 
guaxxl againft every thing that may invalidate it, the 
Puhdiis feem to difpa.tch the legal part of the deed witk 
brevity, but, in a long preamble and conclufio% make an 
extraordinary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, 
and powers of compofition, both in profe and ve^fe. 
The preamble to one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the 
wonarcliwho grants .the land, in a bold ftrain of Eaftera 
exaggeration ; " WIk^ his innumerable army marched, 
<^ the heavens were fo filled with the duft: of their feet . 
" that tlte birds of the air could reft upon it." — ^' Hi* 
<' elephaftts fno^ed like walking mountains, and the earth 
«* oppreffcd by their Weight mouldered into duft-'* It 
toncludes wrth denouncing vengeance againil thofe vrho 
fliould venture to infringe this jgrant : <' Riches and 
'* the life of man are as tranfient as drops of water upon 
^« tli'e leaf of the lotu«. Learniitg thta trUth, O nwin ! 
^ do not attempt t^ dejifive another of his property." 
kflitic R^fearches, vol^i.p. 123, &c. The other grant 
which appears to be flill more ancient, is not lefs new 
)to4i^al^}e. Both were found engraved on plate§ of cop- 
per 
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pec.vjb. p, 3j7y &C.-7-5* The tranflatioa of partrf 
the Sbafter, publifhcd by Colonel Dow, in the year 1768^ 
Qughi perhaps to have been firft mentioned. But as this 
tranflation was. not made by him from the Sanikreet, but 
taken, from t|ie mouth of a Brahmin^ who explaiaed tho. 
Shader in PerCan^ or in the vulgar language ofBengalf 
it will fall more properly under notice when we come to 
inquire into the ftate of fcience among the HindooSi than 
in this place> where we axe endeavouring to give fome 
idea of thw taite and compofition. .. 



. NOTE LXVII. p. 249- 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the 
extravagant length of the four aeras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it m.iy be proper to give an account of diem 
from Mr IIalh(;crs Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. xxxvl. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faidtohare 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years ; and they 
hold that the life of man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thoufand years \ and that his ftature was twenty 
one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third of mankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to have confided of two 
million four hundred thoufand yearsj and that men lived 
to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Dwapaar Jogue (ita which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix hundred 
thoufand years ; and -the life of man "was then reduced 
to a thoufand years* 
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4» The ColUe Jogue (in which all xyistfikinci are cor-- 
rupted, or rather lefiened, for that is the true meaning 
oi CoUei) is tibe present sera, which they fuppof& or-; 
dained to fubflA four hundred thoufand year]6j of which 
near five thoufand are already pall ^ and . the life of manr. 
in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian, 
chronology to be made by folar or even ty , lunar years 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfclf, or more rcr. 
. pugnant tq our mode of calculating the duration of the 
worJd^ founded on facred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by. leanied men, parti- 
cularly by M. Ballly, in a very ingenious diflertation 
on that fubje£l, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord fomewhat better with that of the Old Tafta- 
ment ^ but as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds his conclufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuflions foreign from the fubjeft of 
this Differtation, and as I cannot aflent to fome of his 
opinions, I (hall reft fatisfied with referring to his 
Aftron. Indienne, Dlfc. Prelim, p. Ixxvii. and leave my 
readers to judge foV themfelves. I am happy to obferve 
that a memoir on the Chronology of the Hindoos will 
be publifhed in the Second Volume of the Tranf^dtions 
of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that fome learned 
member of that body will be able, from his acquaint- ' 
ance wi th the languages and hiftory of thd country, to 
throw light upon a fubjeft which its connexion with re- 
ligion and fcience renders extremely interefling. From 
one circumflance, however,* which merits ^tf€ntion, we 
may conclude, that the information which we have hithei"- 
to received concerning the chronology of the Hindoos 
is very incorreft. We have, as far as I know, only 
five original accounts of the different Jogues or aeras of 
the Hindoos. The firft is* given by M. Roger, who 

received 
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feceived it ffom the Bnhmins ott Ae Cofonrandel coaH 
According to it, the Sttttee Jogtie is a period of one 
mHlioii (tfctk hundred and twenty-«ight dioufand jrears; 
the 'Rrtah Jogue is one milKon two hundred suid ninetjr-* 
tat AoQ&nd years ; the Dwapamr Jogue is eiglrf buD- 
died and fixty four thoufand years. The donition of 
the G>llee Jogue he does not fpecify. Forte Ouverte, 
p. 179. The next is that of M. Bcmier, who received it 
from the Brahmins of Benares. According to Iiim, 
Ac duration of the Suttee Jogue was two million five 
hundred thoufand years ; that of Tirtah Jogoc one 
million two hundred thoufand years ^ that of the Dwspasix 
Jogue is eight hundred and fixtjr-four thoufand years. 
Concerning the period of the CoUce 3opic, hC| liVtvifc, 
IS filent. Voyages, torn. ii. p. 160. The third \5tl1at 
of Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is. a period of fourteen million of years ^ the Tirtah 
|ogue one million eighty thoufand ; the Owapaar Jogue 
ferentytwo thoufand; and the Collee Jogue durty^ 
thoufand years. Hiil. of Hindoft. vol. i. p. 2, The 
fourth account is that of M. de Gmtil, who received 
it from the Brahmins of the Coromandel co^fti and as 
bis, ii^ormatioa was acquired in the fanK part of hi- 
dia> and derived from the fame fource withtbat of M# 

■ 

iRogeri it agrees w^th his in every particular. Meff» de 
TAcadem. des Sciencespour 2772^ torn. ii. part i.j^. 176. 
The fifth is the accoiunt of Mr. Halhed, which I have 
already givien. From this difcitpancy^ not only of th$ 
total numbers, but of many of the aiticles m the dif- 
ferent accounts, it is SQasufed that our information con- 
eeming Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain ^ 
the whole fyftera of it is wild aiul fabulous. To J0» 
it appears highly prc)b;ible| That when we underftand 
more thoroughly the phnciploB upon which the fa&itJoBS 
«l9as or Jogues of the Hindoos iiatve been iorraed) 
Aat we may be more atle to reconcile their chrono- 
logy to the true naode of computing ' time^ fioimd^d on 

th« 
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the authority of the Old Teflament ; and tn«7 ]il(dwife 
find tft^fon to conclude^ that the acoount gvvcxx hj tbcir 
aftronomers of the fituation of ^ hcATcnly bp4ies at 
the b^tinitig of die Coike Jogne, is not i^QMHifhcd 
by ft£bttal obfeii^on, but the refolt of a retmfytSdvsc 
calculation* Whoever undertakee t9 ioyeftigQIiC further 
the chronology of the Hmdoos, wiB derive gccftt ai&ft- 
ance from a Meboir of Mr^Mavfilen on that fubgedt 
ia which he has explaioied the natui^ of their y^mc md 
ti;ie federal seras m ufe among theix^ with much ii>^ 
genuity and precifion. Phtlof. Tran&ft. vol* Ujlx* part 9. 
p. 560. 



NOTE LXVni, p. 258. 

In the public buildings of India^ we find proofs and 
•monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fciencCf 
particularly of their attention to aflroitomical obfenra- 
tlon. Their religion enjoins, that the four fides of a 
Pagoda fhould face the four cardinal points^ In order 
to execute this with^ accuracy, they take a method de- 
fcribed by M. le^ Gcntil, which difcovers a coafider- 
able degree of fcience. He carefully examined the po- 
fition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be per- 
fe£fcly exa£k. Voy. torn, i. p. 1^3. As fome of thyr 
Pagodas are very ancieot, they mutt have early attained 
fuch a portion of knowledge as was requisite for placing 
jthctn properly. Ou tlie ceilings of Chookrys, and other 
ancient edifices, the twelvip figns of the zodiac are often 
delineated j and from their refemblance to thofe which 
are now univerfally ufed, \t is highly probable that the 
knowledge of th^fjp arbitrary fyrpboU. was dSetived from 
the Eaft^ ^olonel Call has publifhed a drawing of the 
figns of the aodiaci which he fqund on the gelling of a 
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Chouttry at Verdapettab, inihc Madura country* PluL 
Tranfad. vol.lxn« p. 353 • I have a drawing of them in 
my pofleffion, differing from his in fomeof the figures, 
' but I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. 
Sir Robert'Barker. defcribes an obfervatory at Benares, 
which be vifited A. D. X77a. In it he found inftru- 
'jnents for aftronomical obferiration, of very large duneu- 
iQona, and conftruAed with grelt £kill and ingenuity. 
Ot all thefe he has publiibed drawings. Phil. TranfafiT 
'vol.'lxvii. p* 598^ According to traditionaiy account, 
'this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akben The 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an ha/ly one. It 
merits a more attentive infpe£^ion, in order to deter- 
mine whether it was conftrufled by Akbet, or ereOied 
in fomc more early period. Sir Robert int'unates, that 
, none but Brahmins \7ho underftood the Sanlkreet, and 
could confult the aflronomical tables written in that 
language, were capable of calculating eclipfes. P. Tief- 
fenthaler defcribes, in a very curfory manner, two ob- 
fervatories fumiflied with inftruments of, extraordinary 
magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 
Malwa. Bernouilli, . torn. i. p. 31(3. 347. But thefe are 
modern (Iruaures. 



Since the firft edition of the Hillorlcal DifquiCtion 
was publifhed, the Souriaik Scddantam, or, according 
to a more correal orthography, the Surya Siddhanta, 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian ^ftronomy is . founded, has been difcovered at ^ 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately com- 
municated this valuable work toSaihuel Davis, Efq. who 
-has favoured the world with a tfanflation of feveral 
confidcrable cxtrafts from it* 

The 
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The Surya Siddhanta 19 compofed in- the Sanflcreet 
* language, and prbfefieS to be a divine tevelation, (as 
Abul Fazel had r'elated, Ayeen Akbery, III. p-. 8.) com- 
Tnunicated to mankind more thail two millions of years 
ago, towards the clofc of the Sutty or Satya Jogue, 
the firft of the four fabulous ages into which the Hin- 
doo Mythologifts divide the period during which they 
fuppofe the world to have exifted. Btit when this 
- accompaniment of fiftion and extravagance is removed, 
there is left behind a very rational and elaborate fyf- 
tem of aftroiriomical calculation. From this Mr. Davis 
has fele£ted what relates to the calculation of Eclipfes, 
and has illuftrated it with great ingenuity. *- T3ie manner 
in which that fubje6t is treated has fo clofe an affini- 
• ty to the mediods formerly brought, frpm India, 'and 
of which I have given fome account, as to. oonfirm 
ftrongly the opinion that the Siirya Siddhanta is the 
fource from which all the others, are derived. How 
far the real date of this work may be- aTcertained from 
the tules and tables which it contains, will. be mdre 
clearly eftablifhed when a tranflalion of the whole is 
publifhed. In the mean time it is evident, that what 
is already known with refpeft to thefe' rules and tables, 
is extremely favourable to the hypothefis which af- 
cribes a very high antiquity to the Ailronomy of the 
Brahmins. 

The circumftance, perhaps, moft worthy of atten* 
tion. In the Ex trails now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trignometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. Aii^t. Refearch. ii. p» 245. 
249* It may be fhewn that this fyftem is founded 
«n certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though, mo* 
dem Mathematicians Ve well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geome- 
tricians. 

It 
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. Iir i$ wilh pkBifttTiK^ too» w^ ob&rre, tfa^ Mr.Davii 
Jmis in }u» poCciSon fever$l «iikcr ;inqe4it books of 
Hindoo dRronomjf tpd tbsit there is reafon to cz- 
fcA from Ittm % traoflntion of ijie vhcil^ Surja Sid- 
4hafita« • 

It naft he ^ded^ that we aUb ^m from the (ecoxxd 
mlmnc pf fhfi AfiaAc Refearches, that fome yeftiges 
of AJgiebraical calculation have been difcoirered among 
the Brahmins i p.:^cularly Rules for the foltttioQ of ccr- 
min Arithmetical iqueftions^ widi wbiA k would fci^m , 
thtt Aoihlog but Algebra could haxe hmWi^ tkm* 
ABit. iUfearph. ii* p. 468. nbte» 487« 495^ 



M V inend» Mr^ PrDfeflbr FlajhS^t, has exanunei ibtft 
MsUnik from the Sdrja Siddhanta, vUcfa giTCs vi ^- 
count jof the ancient Hindoo Syftem of Tr^QB^aietrjy 
and has diiboveicd die principles on which it is found- 
^. It is with ploifitre I announce^ that At lefuH of 
.diis examination will .be .connmmicatQd foon to ^s 
F.uhUc, and will oShvi an additional pcoof of ^ ^-^ 
traordiaary ptiogreft yAkk die oat»res pf India hud t^Aj 
made in the moft shftrufe ftknoe^ 
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■j^Sul Favuff minifler to Akbcr, fovercign of Indollan, 
*^^ publiihes the Ayccn Akbery, 215. And Hceto- 

Pade5»375. 
Acefines^ a city built on that river by Alexander the Greats - 

JEras of Indian chronohgyj explained, 378. Remarks on, 379. 
Africa^ general idea of the continent of, and of its trade, 150. 

Otigin of the flave-trade, 181. 
Agathemerus i his account of ihe iOand of Taprobana, 83. His 

charaAcr of Ptolemy the geographer, 321, . 
Agathodamon^ ilhirt rates the geography of Ptolemy, by maps,32i, 
Akber^ foVere?gn of Indodan/his charader, 214. 369. 
Alluquerque, Alphonfo, the Portuguefe admiral felzes the 

idand of Ormus, 152. His .operations on the Red Sea, 

Alexander the Greats his extenfive views refpeAing India, 15. 
His expedition to India, 14. His vjrar with Porus, i6* 
How obliged to rclinquifh his entcrprizje, \*j. His mca- 
fiires for opening .a maritime communication with India^ i8. 
His account of India confirmed by modern obfcrvation^, 22. 
His political views in exploring that country, 24. Hib- mea- 
' fures to unite his Europcran iand Afiatic fubjed^s, 2(5. Con- 
fequences of his death, 3 1« The fufferings of his army from 
the periodical rains, 295. His furprife at the tides of the 

• Indian ocean^ 299. Cities built by hira in India, 303 305. 
Intended a furvey of theCafpian fea, 31(5. 

Alexandria^ long the chief feat of cotnmcrce with India, 13. 
1 he light houfe on the Pharos eredied by Ptolemy Lagus»-. 
5<i. Mode of condu6ting the filk trade at that port, 60. The-v -„ 
Venetians -trade there for filk, 124. And the Florentines^ 

• l»7. Is fubjcded to tbe Turks, i^J. 

Algebra i a mode Qi calculation not unknown to the Bi^hmina, "^ 

C c Alkbahd, 
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JIlmkMb^ tne tnodcni name of the ancient ctty of PaGbotlifa^ 
jj. Account of this city by Megafthenes, 35. Remarks of 
Major keonellon this fubiedy 308. 

America, difcorered by Chriftopher ColuiobttSy 144. The 
£aft India trade a continual drain from ita lilrcc mioes^ 
x8o. Origin of the (lave trade^ 181. Coiltraft between the 
natives of America^ and of ladia^ when firft difcorered, i6^» 
The trade of Europe wiih each compared, 1B6, Was 
obKged to be colonised in order to be improved, 1^%. Sup- 
plies Europe with its produds, in return for manufafturesi. 
187. 

JmtiocAiu ibe Great^\M inroad info India, 509. 

Jntvmnutf Marcus, emperor, notices of an embaiiy fisot by him 
• to the emperor of China, 78* 

Anlwerpf greatly enriched by becoming the fii^Je of Ac HoD" 
featic league, 130. 

jfrMatUf anciently ^at dealers in friees from the £aft^ 
^6, Great alterations cffeded in their manners by the 
rcllgipn of Mahomet, 99. They couquer ^9CYP^ ^^^ 
Feriia, 100. A view of their commercial navigation, ia$. 
Arc the firft who mention porcelane and tea, 103. Denved 
the knowkdge of the mariners compafs from «£urope, 333. 
Make no Icruple to plunder the caravans travelling to Mecca, 

Arifhtit, his political advice to Alexander the great, 25. Hiii 
y(k&, defer iption of the Cafpian Sea,, 515^ Doubted vfae 
expediency of encouraging commerce in a well-regulated 
ftate,3i7. 

jtrottuuktf why much ufed by the ancients, 55^ 

j^rriakp chara^er of bit HiAory of the Indian expeduion of 
Alexander the Great, ai . His account of the commerce of 
the aadents, 6u Inquiry into his gec^raphtcal knowledge 
of Ii^dia, 65. Is the firii andent writer who had aoy 
kiK>wledge. of t^e Eaftcrn coaft of the great penlaCula of 
ludia, 6$. His account of Alexander^i Indian fieet cor« 
rod)orated*297* Charai51er of his Indian hifl:ory,fi«</. HIi 
account of the Cafpian fea, 314. The places oi^ntioned in 
1^ p^riplus compared with modem fituatlonv and oames, 321^ 
32I5. 

Jrts and Scimtes^ where firO: cultivated, a. 

jififpiSi its extrava^ajit price among th? Romj^ns 1^.318) 

^r(?ffQm^,.teilimoaie»of the great proficien^py of . th^e Indo.(]boi 
^ 10, 248. 

Jugjburgy greatly enriched by bcconung am^rt for Ju^an^coin^ 
modhSes, lijiO. 

Avgujlus^ emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman iV<«vinf^ 






INDEX, 

jdyeen JUeryf accoant of the mutual intcrcourfe of tbc 
Eaft Indians by water, from, a^j. Sec Sanjkreet liters- 
ture. 

B 

JBahetmandeh^ derivation oftlie name, 310^. 

£affria,rik of the kingdom of, and its acquifitions in India^ 37, 

Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 37. 310. 
^aglyeai GetOf the pure theology taught in ^hat poem^ 

276. 
JBailly^ M. his examination into the antiquity of aftronomy in 

India,253. 
^ank of Venice, the firft eftabliihment of that kind formed in 

' Europe, 346. 
Baryga%a, a confiderable emporium on the coaft of ancient In« 

dia, its fituation afcertained, 61. 
Bqffora^ the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, loo, 
Benares i the peculiar feat of Indoftan fcience and literature, 2^7. ' 

Account of the obfervatory there, 383. 
Berenice, the city of, founded to facilitate the trade between 

Alexandria and India, 39. 
Bemterf M. his account of the Indian chronology, 380. 
Bifore, inhabited by a tril^ defcended from a colony kft there 

by Alexander the Gre^t, 302. 
Boddam Eaft India (hip, remarkable fpeedy toyage of, from ' 

Portfmouth to Madras, 3i6« 
Brahminiy in India, their facred rights and high privileges, 207. 

Inquiiy into the ftate of fcientiBc knowledge among them, 

241. Their religious hierarchy and worfbip, 258. Their 

sireat learning taught them a theology fuperior to the popular 

fupetftition, 274. ■ Their dodrines coincide vrith the tenets 

ot the Stoical School, 280. Studioufly concealed reHgiout 

truths from the people, ;»84 ^ 

Bruce, thie information his travels afford coneerniag the mantim^ 

expeditions of king Solampn^p. 
Brugis, madie the ftaple of the trade of the Hanfcatic league^ 

130. Is greatly enriched, 139. 
Butntn Suhier, a clafs among the Hihdoo^t^efcribdJ^ 3 j$. 
Bf^tiutime hiiloriknt, adiaraaci of, 165* 



C^Jkf the gr^at trade carried on there, ^j^. . 

Ctfiro, account 'of tKt ^^ravan that travels from thence to Mecc?. 

c c 2 CaEcvtp 



INDEX. 

Cd'f'uf^ rcfxpiion of Vafco de Gama in that country, 145, 
Cafi, colomfi Ills general opinion of the antiquity of art^ and 

fciencts in India, 371. 
Camel f the valuable properties of that animal, 5. Is peccrHTrljr 

formed for traverfing fandy deferts, 347. 
Canduhart under what name known to Alexander tfie Great, 

16. 
Canton^ In China» a fa^ory fettled there by (be eady Arabs, 

re 3 
Cj/*: cf G-iod Hope, circumflances that M to the difcoTcry of 
n pa/Ta^rc to India that way, 145. Is faid by Herodotitt 
to liavc been pafTcd by fome Phenician /hips, r68. Impor- 
tance of the diCcovery of thii paffage by the Portugucfe, 
J89. 
Caravans^ the origin of, 3* Were proledJed and cncoimged 
under the Roman dominion, 77. Great commercial ufc of, 
in the Eal?, 161 • Account of thecarairans which vifit Mecca, 
550. A confiderablc (laTe-tradc carried on by the African 
caravan*, 351. 
Caff tan fca, iTron^ons opinion of the ancient geographers ccStu 
ccrningt 43. 3 14. By whom firft delcribed in modern times, 
* 5^5' Its d I men lions, i3. 

Ca/TSf or ordeis of fociety aili^ng the riatWe Gentoos defcribed, 
199. Remarks on the policy and tendency of this arranj^e- 
incnt, 200. Their peculiar names, ranks, and oSces^ des- 
cribed, 338. 
Catha\\ the anient name of China, 13a. 
Ceylon t fiippofed to be the ifland deUrribcd by ancient geogra- 
phers under the name of Taprobana, 84. Chriftiaachurcbtt 
planted there by Perfian miflionaries, 105. Is vifited by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian. 133. 
Charilin, Sir John, his teftimony that the Orientals derired the 
life of the mariner's cotnpafs from the £iiropcaB8, 334. His 
* actobnt of ihe'tradeofCaffa, 339. 
Cbtllumlruwt dcfcription of tjhe pagoda there, 225. 
^hina, the only country whence the Romans obtained filk, 60. 
Through what medium they received it, 64. Howthefilk- 
•^ worm tvaB conveyed from thence to Europe, 96. Is traded 
to by the Arabians, 103 . Firft mention ot porcelane and tea, 
ib^ *.Crbe ChrriHan' religion propagated there by Per/ian mtf- 
iionaries, 105. How tbe-Tilk of was conveyed to CooftaaMoo^ 
pie, after the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alexan- 
dria, io6. Eftimate of the Chinefe pradice of navigation, 
333. How the number of Mahometans increafe in China, 
337* A commercial intercourfe, by land, opened between 
that country and Ruffia, 353, Amazing Exportation of ta 
' from, to Europe, 356» 



INDEX. 

Chltorey the high defcent claimed by the Rajah« of, 302. 
^Z;roff«?/[?^j, Iildian, the four asras of, 378. Remarks oh, 379." 
Cleopatra^ value of her famous pearl car-rings, j8. 
Colchos^ the ancient pearl-dlhery there, Hill carried on by the" 

Dutch, 6^. ^ 

Colours^ Indian, for dying, accoyat of, 372. : 

CxilurnhnSf his views in that voyage by which he d'fcoycred 

America, 144. His reliance on the authority of Marco Tol^i 

the Venetian traveller^ 3 J4. Set Cjama, 
Comrnerccy the exttnfion or, abated the hofiile fenliments whIcK 

adiuatcd one nation agalnil another, 130, Unfavourable opi- 
nion of Plato concerning, ^17. 
Common Jaw, the origin of, tVacerd, ill. t 

Comoritty Cape, is accurately defcribed by Arrian, 65. 
Compa/i, mariner^ was unknown by the ancient Chine£e and 

Arabs, 333. 
Qonfiantinoplfiy\'d\itxi and plundered by thecrufaders, up. Sub- 
• verfion of the Latin empire there^ i? t . Is conquered by the 

Turks, and made the feat of their government, J34. 
Con'otyanctng fpecinicn of the ancient Indian ftyle of, 377. 
C or omandel coz!^^ the inhabitants of, always great traders, 91^ 
Cofmati IndicopleuJfeSf fome account of, and of his Chriftiaa 

topography, p2. His accoi^nt of the ifland of Taprobana," 

93- 
Cotton mamifaftufes, evidence of theirnot being compion among 

the Romans, 321. 

Crufades to the Holy L^nd, the origin of, traacd, and their 
commercial ciTtdts, 113, The'crufaders acquired the policy 
and arts of the people whom they fubdued, 11-5, Brought 

' different nations acquainted with each other^ I3P, 



Damnfcus^ account of the caravan that travels from thence to 

Mecca, 350. 
J)amkfhi the name of that fpccies of (ilk manufadure, whence 

derived, 138. . * 

Danduloy Andrew, the chara£^er of his Venetian Chronicle, 

337-. , '. . - '' 

jyAnvil/cy M. his opinion as to the courfe purEued in the trad* 

ing voyages of king Solortion's fliipe, 10. HiscorVe^lions of 

Ptolcmy'sgeography of Jndia, 7a, Corroborafes Nearchus's 

account of India, 300. His geography of India controverted 

by M. Goffelin, 324. 

Darius f the fon of Hyllafpes, king of Pcrfia, his refear<;heg into, 

^u4 conceits la India, 13^ 

c c 3 Drcarif 
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INDEX. 

i)/e^«ff, tht ancWnt Dachaoot of Arriaot 3.27» 

DrZ/w of the Indus, the general ftate of the weather thncj 

Diamondi not To highly efteemcd by the Romaos as pearls, 318. 
Diodonu Sicttlut, his hiftory of the Indian expedition of Scfof- 

trt% examined, 190. 
Jpovf, colonel, accuunt of his tranflatton of the Shaficr, 244.^770 

Hit account of the Indian chronology^ 380. 
DowiatataJf the fame with the ancient Tagara, 531. 
J)u Halde, bis defcription of a peculiar fpecies of filk, 3 18. 
Dtitcb ftatcs, became the £r(t rivals of the Portaguefe in t&e 

trade to India^ 179. 
Dyes, Indian, the excellence of» 372. 



Eaflf the regions of, where arts and fctcnceftwere Citft.cuVjivated, 
2. The intcrcocrfc between differeni counines how fertt 
carried On, ib The fir ft maritime communication with, £rom 
the Weft, 5. &Kt Indian 

Ecttpfest how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 351. 

Egypt, ancient prejudice of the inhabitants againft any inter- 
courfe with toreigners» c. How the Egyptians became a 
commercial people, 6. The city of A^ei^^ndria Uiilt, 13. 
The feat of government &xtd ther^ by Ptolemy Lagus, 

38. Intercourfe between the city of Berenice aiid India, 

39. Its opulence derived from its commerce with the £aft, 
4a. Is reduced to a Roman province, 45. Manner of con- 
ducing the filk trade at the port of Alcrxandria, 60. Con- 
queft of, by the Arabs, 99. The Venetians refort to AUi- 
andria for filk, X 24. And the Florentines, 127. Commer- 
cial view of the countries, 137. Is fubdued by the Turks, 
X55. ^lo^ the Indian trade has been conduded through! 
that country at different times, 310. 

E/agaiuiuff the firft Roman emperor who wore filk, 59. 

Elitbantaf ifland, account of the ancient^ pagoda there, a^ 

Ettore, general aecount of the pagodas there, 370. 

JEfof'% fables, the origin of, traced, 37.6. 

Ethics , ftate of, in India, 244. 

Europe^ a review of the ftate of, at the time of t)ie f«bTer(i<)ii(4 
the Greek empire, 134, Extenfive operation of che coin-* 
xnercial genius of, 183. The Europeans receive the produfti 
6f Aftnerica, and fupply it with m^nufadures, iS7> The 
exportation of filver to India, how beneficial to £urope, 189* 
Importance of the difcovery of the paflage to India twui. 
the Cape of Good Hope, zBp. ■ . ' - 
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Faquirs oF lodia, anitc trade with devotion in their pilgrimage s^ 

ti4. 338. Brief account of, ^61. 
Flgurtt arithmetical, originally derived from liidiay 2^7. 
Fvoe Qtmu an ancient Sanlkreet poem, account of, 377. 
Florence^ rife of the (late of, by manufa<^Qres and the l^ankinpr 
^ bufinefs. 126. A commercial treaty concluded with Ej^p, 

127. Summary of the inHfufiliottB to their Aiabafladojs to 

ihe Sold^ 34 1 « 



Camttf Vafco d<» ius voyage from Lifbon to In^i^ I4y« 

Gange^f account of that river by Major RenncSl, 307. 

Oenoaf motives that ftimulated the Oenoefe to zWk in Itib'rert- 
ing tbe Latin einpiit at Conibntinople, I22«' The' great a^-. 
vantages they derived from this meafure, 123* .Character of 
the Genoefe governmenr, 124. The Genbefe expelled i^^ 
ali theit Grecian fettkments by the Turks, 133. Chancer 
of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, 33^9. 

Gd^ily ;M« le, bis.accpunt of the Ii^iaa Chfondo]|yy 3$q. 

GentQOf, fee Bratmins and Hindoos* 

GOfBan^, MK eke Roman hiftoriim,' teftimony lii fitvour iX fiis 
accuracy* 330. . ^ 

GoJelRn^ M^ chara6ler^f his geography of the Greeks andlitcd, 

3«4- , . 
Greehf their national pri4e at the time of AleiaM«t the (^eat, 

t^^ How theytatcailied the brteiliiig' of filk^orm^ Xii^S^ 

the emperor Juftinian, §7. Are fhqt <¥0t . from the pdit of 

Alexandria by the Mahomedaa A;7ibs, 99- , The Greek 

empire conquered by Mahomet I.L, 133. How they were 

deprived of Ba^ria, 301^.^ Origin of the ancient mythology 

of, 2(55. 

Cum Lma^ igamra!^USoryr of^ sdS its liles' in i^^antfafttti^^ 



« 

Halbead, Mr- his s^c!couht of the Sanfkrdet literature, 374^ 
fft^Oy commW^\bfe'otily' voyage foi' dlfcovcry uhdcVtakcii 
|>7 any of the ancient dates in the Mediterranean^ 555. ' 

#94 fian/eaiic 



INDEX. 

KanpatU 1<*a{rue« formeJ, and the ftaple fixed at BrugfSi 130. 
Hakingtt Mr. governor-general of Bengal, his attention to lorin. 

mg ft code of Hindoo Iaw8,rjei5- 

HcttO'Pauts, or Amicable Inftruf^ion, an ancient Saoftreet 

cog^pofition, account, and charafter of^ 575. 

' Btro/iotuSf affirmft the Cape of Good Hope' to have been mfftd 

by li)me Phcnician .vdTcls, 167. HLLiftory ofScfohtse^' 

•n.ined, 290. His unfalisfa6^ory account of the tices m 

. the Red Sta, 299. His juft dcrcription uf the Cafpian fea» 

3x4- 
Wmdofu, that peoJ>le exa&ly dcfcribed in the account of the 

Indian expedrtion of Alexander the Great, 23. Their in- 
flexible adherence to their religion, and cafts, 336. llieir 
four orderSf or caftt dcfctibed, i^. Remarks oa the 
poHcy and tendency of this popular arrang^fineot^ 200 • 
Their high antiquity, and nature of their in/?j'rutions, 21 J* 
Cbarader of their judicial code, iSiJ. State of fciences 
amoi^ t h^f i 42- Their religious teneti and pra^Kcs 1 1 ^9* 
The naoEiesy r^oks, and offices of their fevcraV ca&s dekiibed, 
. Sj8, Their temples, 371. 

Jiiramf king of Tyre, afiiils king Solomon in his naval under- 
takings, 9.. 
^ h&^hsf captain of an Egyptian Teffel, avails hifnfdf of th(^ 
• qiontbohs, 10 failmg from the Arabian gulph to the Malabar 
coa(l> 51. 
Hippar^tt the iirft who attempted to make a catalogue of the 

liars, (i^> 
\'H^$rjt authentic, the period of extremely limited, i. Ismi- 
nute in the records of blood, bqt f^lent as to the piogtefs of 
' ttfefnl itftf, $!• 
My^a/pest river, a numerous fleet aflcmbled there by. Alcjrander 

the Qreat; i8. . 
' Hyi>haj^,^ river, the utmoA limit of Alexander the Gieat's prc\« 

grefs in India, 17* 



y^ta Minor^ of Marco Polo, afceirtailied».345« 

JetMuhf a city built on that river by Alcjiander the Great, 

303- . . ft 

Jenkitifon^ Anlhony, the firfl teodern travelier who givesajuft 

defciiption of the Cafpian ^9, 315* 
Jffwont Sing, his letter to Auffengzebe, containing a character 

of fiiltan Ali^her, 3^9. • » 

/^fc;e/r, their great nfe, and hi^h cftimation among the ancjVo^^> 
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IN D EX. 

^<wi, • when they afFcftcd a commercial i.nterc'ourfewith*Ih3ia, 
9. Inquiry into the maritime commerce of king Solomony 
IO^ Their commetcial effort terminated in his xti^n^iM^ 

India^ the fir ft naval communication wiib, from the Weft, 5. 
The trade of the Phenicians with, how conduced, 7. 
Naval e^'peditioa of the Pcrfians to, 11. Conquettsof 
Darius Hyllafpes io, 12. Alexandria, for many centuries 
the chief feat of tr^de witb> 13. Expedition of Alexander 
the Great to, 15. Flouriftiin^ fl$te of the country at that 
time, 1 6* Alexander'^ voyage down the Indus^ 19. Poli- 
tical ftate of the country at that time, 2i» Alexander's 
views in this expedition, 24. Expedition of Sekucus, one 
of the fucceffors of Alexander, 32. Embafly of Megaf- 
thcnes to, ^^. Conquefts of the BaArian princes in, 37. 
Kemains afterward undilturbed by Europeans, until the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubh d by the PoTluguefe, 37. 
A commercial intcrcourfe eftabliftifd with Hgypt, 38.- 
How Rome was fupplicd with caiicrn cpmmoditiesi 47. 
Advantage taken of the monfoons, in failing from the 
Gulph of Arabia to the Malabar coaft, 51. Itscommodi- 
ties, articles of luxury, 54. Spices and aroma tic9, 55. 
Precious (tones, -57. Silk, 59. General view of its ex- 
ports and- imports, 62 « Comparifoq between the ancieat 
and modern trade with India, 64. D'Anville's corrc^ions 
of Ptolemy's geography of, 7^. Th^ trade by caravans 
protected and encouraged by tiic Romans, 77. The in- 
habitants of the Coromandel coad always great traders, 91. 
The account given of India by Cofmas Jndicopkufted, 94. 
The Romany, rivalled in the Indian trade by the Periiaos» 
i^/V. The Italian flates engaged in the Indian t^ade, 109. 
Account of the Indian trade by Marino Sanudo, 12S. 
Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried on by dif- 
ferent nations at different ti^nes, 136, A dire^ vqyage to 
India effedtcd by ihe Portuguefe, 146. The ftaplc of the 
portpguefc trade eftabh(hed a^ the city of Malacca, 150. 
A commercial empire cftablifhed in the Eaft, by the Por- 
tuguefe, 156. How it came tQ pafs that the difcbvery of 
a diredl navigation to India was refcrved for modern timest 
164^ Ttic conduct of ancient and modern navigators to 
^he Eafl, cpmpared, 168. Tne prices of Indian commodiv 
ties greatly reduced by the opening a direct commussication 
\rith Ipdia, 77;. The India tr^de a continual drain of 
American filver from Europe, 180. Contrail between the 

• llate of the natives of India and America, when fiiftdiTcov 
vered, 183. The trade of Europe with each, compared, 
486. The iilver exported to India contributes to enrich in« 

' ^cad of icppoverittung ^\iro|>e, td$, iippgrUmce of ihc 

4i^co-< 



INDEX. 

difcovtry of the paffagc to Tndta round tTie Cape of Good 
Hope» to BoropCy 189. Exammation of the improbabili- 
Ues attending the fnppofed expedition of Sefoftris to India» 
289/ Remarks on the weather there, 2^^, Remarks ot 
the naval expedition of Ncarehut» 29S. Peculuuitfes la 
the Indian tides, 399. Averfion of the natives of the 
£afi to the fea, 303. Major Rennell'i account of the 
river Ganges, 306* £ndeavonrs to afeertain the fituatioa 
of the ancient city of Palibothra, 307. How the Indian 
trade haa been carried on throueh Egypt at different timesy 
510. Erroneous defcriptions of the Cafpian Tea by ancient 
writeit, 314. Deccan» the ancient Dachanas <^ Arriaiit 
9ty. The life of the mariner's compafs learned by the 
]&aftems from the Eumpeans, 333. The Genfoos iom 
'flexible in their religion, 33($. Computed number ofMdho" 
medans in India, thiJ, Extenfire circuhtion of Ca/^em 
goods bj the earavansy 352. The natives of India the 
earltelt xnown people who were civWixcd, 197. Their 
divifion into caus, 109. The perfe&ion of Indian xnann- 
Cadures accounted ror, 201. The gcneriA tenure of land 
there, ^8, Charader of the Hindoo code of laws, 21 7« 
General account of the pagodas, azo* Fortrefies^ 227. 
Mechanic arts, 2a^8« Literature, 231. Their fcteaces, 
340* Their religrious tenets, 258. Origin of fuperftitiont 
^62* Tiie pure thcoloey of (he Brahmins, 274. General 
reflexions formed on the preceding- review of the Eadem 
nations, 284. The manners and cfiftoms of the natives in- 
fluenced by the Mahomedan and European intinders, $6%, 
Account of the Sanflcreet Irteraturc* 374.; The Hetto- 
Padcs, 375. The Five Gems, 377. Ode m>m WulH, tHJ. 
Specimen of Indian conveyancing, sMA The fbor znu.of 
Indian chronology, explained, 373* 
JtuRctmf of the ancients, die (ame n^thr taodera indtgot 

JnJigOy thefeveral kinds of, mentioned by authors and ipi nieSt 

/aJkr, river, pafTi^ by Alezandet die Qreaf, i6. His voyage 

do«rn that river, 19. 
Infiitufkfiu of India, the permanency of,.aceonneed far, 202«- 
InUrtft of money, the moil exad flahdard of CMuniercis^ pro* 

fits, 140* Chronological view of, 141*. 
Joeuma of Navarre, Mi* »cfaimati<m i^C the vjf^b^the city of 

Bruges, 344, 
liofyi rife of the conimerci«d f^tet of, 108; 7h^' import tbe 

prodn^ions >of' India^ X09. %Th^ profits they rhi|$ed cb4 ^ 

Cni(ades> 117. See 'Faiee^ ^enouf &Ci 

//te^Tiinjv^of the Rx>n(uuK^ * 
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INDEX. 

^oBus Cttfar^ hi8 magnificent prcHqnt to Scnrilia, the mother of 
firutufly ^8. His ignorance of the BritiOi tides, 299. A ge* 
ncral fucve^ of the whole Roman empite undertaken \vf 
him, 322. 

^i^in^ obfervatlons on his account of the progrefs made bjf 
i^eleucus in India, 305. , 

Juftinian^ emperor^ how he introduced the fUk-worni into the 
Greek empire, 9^« . 



JLand^ the generd tenures of, in India^ 209. ^^^* . Specimen 

from an ancient grant of, 377. 
Latitudes^ how afcertained hy the ancient geographerst 8^« 

Were more readily determined by them than longitudes, $8* 

327- 
Lawyers^ European, the Ityle of, compared with that of the 

Eaftern Pundits, 377. 
f^tbnttz,\\\s account of the inftruftions given to the FlorentiQe 

ambafladors to the Soldan of Egypt, 34.1. 
Logic and metaphyfics^ flate of, in India, 243. 
^ongitudes of places, how determined by ancient gepgrapl^ei% 

86. 32.8. 



Afageffattf effeds a pafTage for the Eaft Indies wdftward fron^ 

Ainerica, 177. 
Mahaharat^ an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 232. 

£xtrads from, 242. ^45. 277. 
I^ahmmid Of Gaznab, the vaii fleet that ojppofed his invafion of 

India, 297. 
Mahomet t rapid fprjead. of l^is religion, and the great elfed» pro- 
duced by it, 98. Contributed greatly to extend the com* 

merce of Ajaz and Africa, z <9« 
Mahomet 11. Emperor of tlie'Iurkt, fubdues the Grpoaa 

empire, 133,^ 
Mahudely M. his proofs of. the igporaiice of the ancients as to. 

the nati|re of fijk,* 31ft. 
M-alabar Qoi^^ proWble derivation, of its- name^ 93* How 

'mentioned by the Arabian writers, 103. 
Malacca^ the city of, rendered the ftaple of the trade caj(ried,oa 

in the Eaft by the Portuguefe, 15.Q. 
Maldlve iflands, probable derivation of their name# 5^* 
Maut a review oi his progreis in fo<;ialiife« 204. 
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Manufa8vre*^ Indian, the perfe£iioa of, accounted for, 

ooi. 

^aptf none pi^or to tbofe formed to illuftratc Ptolemy's geo- 
graphy have reached modem times, 85. t . 

Mtrco roh^ the Venetian, account of his travels, \yi, Ob- 
jeAiont to hit relations, and ▼Indication of them, 342. 

tfarfeUltSy opens a trade with Conftantiaople for lu^n com* 
moditiet, iii. 

JAifoudi^ the Arabian, hisacconnt of India, 333. 

Mecca, the temple there viiited as well by commercial as by 
devout pilgnms, 114. The pilgrimages to, contribated 
greatly to facilitate trade, ijp. Account of the caravaoi 

' which vifuthe temple there, 349. 

JifeJkf, Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, negoctstes 2 com- 
mercial treaty with Egypt in favour of Im cooDtrymeo,' 
137. 

Mediifrraneim fea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 
166. 

Aleghaflenet, his embaiiy from Sdeucns king o( Syria, to India, 

* 33. ' His account of India, 34* 

MocemgOi doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his ac« 
coont of the naVal flrength of that republic, 347. 

MfmhUb annalifts, a charaSer of, no. 

MonjooMi the £rft application of them in voyages to Indi'si 

Mofu^ the books of, the mo^ .ancient and genuine record of 

the early ages of the world, i. 
Mufiritt a port on the .^oaCb of Malabar, frequented by anpeot 

navigators in the Indian trade, 52. 
JiS^tbdop of the Greeks, the patural origin of^ 26^^ 



^ N ■ 

yadir Shabf general revicYr of bis Indian ezpedltioBi' 

' 256. 

Vas^ra of Ptolemy» its latitude according to D^Anvillet 

Kamgation, origin of, traced, 4. Where firft cultivated, 5< 
* How introduced among the Egyptians, 6, 
J^earchusjf commands, the nav^l expedition of Alexander the 
^ Great down the Indus, 19. Remarks on, 298, 
Nicfpborvj Gregoras,\ki% charaftcr of the Genocfe at Conftao- 
^ ttnop!e,339.'^ 

Jfiehhuhry his evidence in favour of the Eyropean ongw ^^ 
mariper^s compafs, j3^. 
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Omar^ caliph, founds the city of BafTora^ loo. 

Ormus^ the ifland of, feizedby the Poituguefe, tjs* Defcrip^ 

tion of, ihtd. .,...' 

Oude^ nabob of. the great probability of difpute$ between hino^ 
' and the Seiks, 294. 



jP^7§-o<//rx of India, general account of, 220. 3 70^ Arephced* 

with agronomical prccifion, 381. 
Palthothray endeavours to afcettain the Gtuationof that city, 

307. 

Pa/myr<i, by whom, and on what occaGon built, 47; Its ftu- 
pendous ruins, 50. Its prcfcnt (late, 51. 

Panjahy progrcfs of Alexander the Great through that coun- 
try, 16. 

Pafyrusy occaficn of its being dlfufed for writing on, 338. 

Parchmentf when fird ufed for the -record of charters and 

• deeds, 335. 

Pariarsy the moft contemptible race of men in India, 336. 

359. , . , . . . . 

Patna^ evidences of its not being the ancient city of Palibothra, 

P earls t their high eilimation among the Romans, 57^ Were 
dearer than diamonds, 318. 

Pera^'xSat, chief fuburb of Conftantinople, granted to the Ge- 
noefe on the fubverfion of the Latin etnpire there, 122.- The 
G«noefe •xpelled by the Turks, 233. 

Perjia, bow the commerce between that country and India was 

' conduced, 43. Vigorous culti^tion of the India trade, 
94. The filk trade cngroffed by the Perfians, 96, Their 
extortions introduce the. filk- worm to Europe,. 96. Is con- 
quered by the Arabs, 99. Neftorian churches planted there, 
104. Amount of the revenue of the Perfian monarchs from 
Herodotus, 293. Inttances of their ancient averfion- to the 
fca, 304. 

Phalanx^ Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the Greats* 

P/jenicians, how they opened a commercial intercourfe with 
India, 7. Ak-e fatd by Herodotus to have pafled the Cape of 
Good Hope, 167. 

Philofopby^ the cure for fuperftition, 272. 
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INDEX. 

Pil^nm^gii to the Holy Land, ondertakeo at well from eon- 
nercial at from ptoos modvcs^ 1 15. Account of the pOgri- 
fliagct to Mecctf 349. 

Pa^'s fables* the origin 0^ tnced, $16, 

PmtQt bit political obje^om to commerce in a well-reguLted 
commonwealth, 3 1 7* 

PBny the dder, his flender knowledge of India* 6ft. His ac« 
count of the ifland of Taprobane» 83. Obfervatiofls on hit 
account of the progreG of^Seleucus in India* 305. 

PoH^wmu MeUf his account of the ifland of TaprobanCf Ba. 
And of the Cafpian fca» 314* 

Pmrdanep the firft mention of» by Arabian travellers^ 103. 

Porh^al, drcumftances that led the PorUigucfe to the difcovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 14J. Vigorous exertions of 
the Portttguefc to cultivate the l^em trade, 149. They 
aim at a monopoly of the trade to the Ea/I, i/ir. E/la- 
Uifli a commercial empire in the Eaft, 156. Their adivity 
in exploring the Eaflem countries, 169. They dme the 
Venetians out of the European markets, by reducing t\\t 
prices of India goods, 1 72. How they remained fo long ia 
the exclufive po&flion of the Indian trade, 176; Are rivalled 
at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 17S. And by 
.the Englifb, ibsJ. Repulfe the efforts of Solyman the Mag« 
nificent to drive ihem firom India, 15^* Their intercourfe 
with infidels llctofed by a Papal bull, 340. 

PoruSf oppofes the pri^refs of Alexander the Great in 
India, 16. Remain fteady to the Macedonian inttre&t 

Poiofif the diicovery of the (ilver mines of, the firft perma- 
nent fource of wealth derived by Spain from AmerlcSi 
185; 

Ptolemy, the geographer, eftimate of his fdenttficalkaowIedgCi 
68. EftaUiihed geography upon its proper principles, 69. 
His accounts of the continent of India examined, 7 1. Hu 

feography of India adjufted by that of modern times by M. 
)'Anvil]e, 73. Inftances of his exa6tne(s in fome pofitioDs, 

80. His account of the ifland of Taprobane> 83. His 

character, by Agathemerus, 321. His geographical errors, 

323. From what materials he compf>fed his geography of 

India, 350, 
Piokmy L^^^wr, eilabUflies' the feat of the Egyptian gpvemtnctit 

at Alexandria, and ercdls the light-houfe on the Pharos, 

38. • . 
Pioltmy Phthdelphus, projects a grand canal to facilitate the 

intcrcourfe between Egypt and India, 3^, Founds ihe dij 

of Berenice, ibid, ' , 

Puhauab, the ancient Plithania of Arrlaii, 321.^ 
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Ramu/io d<te&8 the geographical errors of Ptolexnyy 323, 

Raynalj Abbe> charadicr of his hiflory of the £ait and Wefl 
fndiesy 189. 

Red SeOf derivation of the name* and the different applications 
of it by the ancients and the moderns, 300. 

Religion and fuperftition difcnminated, 260. 

Renaudot^ M. his tranflation of the Eaftern voyage of two Ma* 
homedansy from the Arabic, vindicated from the charge of 

. impoi]ttoo«33i. 

Renttell Major, his illuftrations of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 20. 293.302. His account of the 
river Gauges, 306. Remarks on his account of the (ituation 
of the city of Palibothra, 307. His opinion of the Egyptian 
navigation examined, 312. 

Rlnnocolura^ the ancient port of communication between Phe- 
nicia and India, B. 

Roger i M, his account of the Indian chronology, 379. 
I Rome, rife of the power of, 45. How fupplled with Indian 
commodities>4.7. Its imports from thence, articles of liuctiry, 
54. Spices, 55. Precious (lones, 57. Silk, C9. Re* 
mained ignorant of the nature or produ6^ion of lilk, 60. 
How the breeding filk-worms was introduced into the 
Eaftem empire, 95. Confequences of the Roman empire 
being diffdved by the Barbarians, 129. How the itinera* 
riesofthe empire were formed, 322. 

Ru^, a commercial intercourfe by land opened betwe^ thai 
country and Chins^ 353* 

Jfyois of Indoftan, enquiry into the tenure by which they hold 
their poffeflionsy 365. 



SacMtala, an ancient Indian dramatic ^oem, ac90unt of* 

SacotecaSf the mipes of, in Mexico, importance o( the dtfco* 

very, of, to Spatn, i3j. 
Saint Croix, Baron de, obfcrvationa on his Critique det Hif<> 
. tonens'd* Alexander ie Grand, 304* 
Samarcandy by what name known to Alelander the Great, 14. 

Its latitude* as ^fcertaioed by D'AiwiiUy 80. 
SandnKoitus, an Indian prince, his revolt ag%ui(t> and treaty 

wcith ^cleucusy Kiiigof^yria, 3^ 

7 Sanjkrett 
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Ssm/lnet literature, a new acqulfition, 374. Mr. Halhed^s ac- 
count o(, 375. 

Sanudof Marinu, his account of the Venetian trade with India 
in the fourteenth century y 118. 

S^Unces and Arts» where firli cultivated, t* A view of the (late 
of in India, 242. . 

Sry'ax, of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, r r. Gives 
fabulous accounts of the country, 12. Why his voyage is 
not mentioned by Anrian, 297. 

SeatoySf modern, eftablifhed upon the fame principle vriih 
the phalanx of Ptrfians formed by Alexander the Great, 

SeiLs of Indidy probability of difputes between- them and the 
Britifh, 2^4. Their (ituation and charad^er, 295. 

SelrucuSf the lucccffor of Alexander, his expedition to India, 
32. Obfcrvations on, 1^05. 

Se/im, fultan, the conqueror uf the Mamelukcf, fits attention to 
the advantages of the Indian commerce, 190. 

Sewiramhf the va(l fleet that oppofed her iova&on of Indiat 

Sara MeiropoHSfOiPloltrnj, its latitude according to D'Auville, 
80. 

Serin^hamt dcfcription of the pagoda there, ?26. 

Sefojhis^ king of Egypt, the hxW who rendered the Eoyptiaof 
a conMncrcial people, 6. Imptobahilities attending his fup- 
pofed expedition to, and conqueft of India, 289. 

Shafler^ fomc account of, 344. 377. 

Sidediba^ account given of this ifland by Cofmas IndlcopJen* 

Silkt its high eftimation among the Romans, 59. The trade 
for, engroffed by the Per Hans, 95. . Silk- Worms obtained and 
'£a)tivaled.by the Greeks, 96. Account of tbe Venerfaa 
and Florentine trade for filk, 124. Ignorance of the an- 
cients, as to its prod u^ ion, 318^ Wny dilliked by the 
Turks, 321. 

Silver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the Eafl 
India trade, x8o. Europe how enriched by thi^ exportation, 
188. 

Sins Metropolis^ of Ptolemy, endeavours of M. D'Anvillc to af- 

• certain itsiitoation, 75. 

Slave trade^ modern, the origin of, i8r; Is largely carried on 

• By the African caravans, 351. 

SoIomoHf king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commerce, 9. 

B uilds Tadmor,' in ibe defert, 47 . 
Solymany the Magnificent^, his efforts to drive the Fartuguefe 

irom'isdia, Sf o. / 

xe . . S9id^ 
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SouU dcfcriptibn of, from the Mahsfbarat, 244, ' 

Spalttf how that country happened to have the advantapfc 

and honour of difcoveiing America, 1^4. Gold and fil- 

ver the only profitable articles they found in America, 185; 

iV re obliged to colonize in order to improve thelf difcove- 

ries, 187. 
SjnceSf and aromatics, why niTKh ufed by the ancients, 55* 

Vaft modern ^confumption o£ them, 175. 
Strabof his obfcure knowledge of India, 66. His account qf 

thelfland ofTaprobane, 81. Denies that Sefoftris ever en- 
. tered India^ 291. Evidence of hi« fleuder knowledge of 

India, ^i2» His account of the Cafpian fea, 314. How 
. he juiHfies his:negle<^ ofHipparchus, 321. His free expo-* 
• fition of ancient theology, 282, Hia account of the jealous 
, ca:u&on with which the Indian women were guided, ^62* 

His aceotint of the ancient dyes, 372. , . 

Sumaitai (he liland of, vifited by the early Arabians,- 102. 
: Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 343. 
Superfiition. and religion, difcriminated, t6o. Origin of 
. fuI)«rftition, 262. Piogrefs of, a66w Pi(5l»ire of Qrieutal 
: fupe^ilitton'> 267.- Philofophy fatal to, 271. 
^Urjtf SMhaniay the fcientifical nierit oi that apcient Orieitfal 

. COD9pofitif9fl,%382.. 

Sylia^ . "VAil quanUUts of fpices. coafume^ in his funeral pile, 
$6. s. 



fai^of^i in tli4f defart, by whom boilt, and for what pnrpofe, 

47, It« ftapendous niinsj 49. Its prefent Hate, j'l. 
Vatnerhaniy hu Judidous choice 'of th6 feafon for hi$ Indian 

campaign, 296. 
Taprohancy Strabo's accoiint of that «^nd, 81. Bliny's ac*^ 
' coEunt of it, 8<t. Ptoiemy^e accountX)f it, S3, Appears to 

be the iiland of Ceylon, 84. Account given of this ifland 
' b)4Coftfi#8 IiK^iiSoplkfiles, ^jl • 
Tatta^ great drought. ti[^e^» 296I - Vaft numbers of veffck ibr 

water-carriage there, 296. 
Tta has within a century become a necefTary of life in many 

parts of Europe, 356. ^Am^zing annual importation of, 

ibid, 
Tea^TreCi firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103. 
J3fi/«, * o£ the.in(Ji3y^oceag|^^.pecMluf ijtipsjin , 259. 
iV^^tf, how at nrrt concluded between > iiifFerent coujitries, 3* 
^, Betvype;^' Egjptj^^india^^ 38^ ■^Ex.j^l^x'X^ and.impprts of 

^ndia, 54. ....... 

^r- i^ ©!> Tranfmigrdtiou 



INDEX. 
TrmMgrhtioH of lbub| the Ea^rn dpdiinc pf, ex^iaed» 

Twrht^ their (cruplet concerniag the wearing of (ilk| 321. 
Tjr99 the beft account of the commercial traofadMos oi t^t 
dtjy to be found in the prophet £zekic1| 2^1. 



Vm/k MmrUtui, of Fltny, inqnrrj into the nature and eomfo^ 
fitionof,33j. 

yimkgf firft rile of» as a ooaunerctal ftate» loS. ConttMnd- 
' ndplc taken, in conjunAion wkh the eruGtden, Mjp. The 
Vcnetiant engage largelj' in the tiade and maotiftfture 
of filky 120. The Latm empire in the £aft ftibvertcdii 
xax. The Venetiana fupplanted in tihe itade mth Ocmu 
ftanttnopk bjr the Genoefe^ 114. They fettk a tiad^ 
with ^^lexaMriai 125. ^Account of the Venetian trade 
with India in the fourteenth centurf, laS. Tnivcb of 
Marco Polo, xja. Their trade extended by the Turks (ub- 
duinff the Greek empire, 13^ Remarks on their trade 
for Indian eoods, 136. Evidences of the great wealth 
they acquirra by thia trade, I4d« Alarm taken at the 
dired voyage to £aft India, by Vafoo de Gama, 149. 
Meafures profccutcd by the Venetians to check thepitH 
grels of the Portuguefe in't'he £aft» 195. The Portogiiefe 
Inpplant them in the European Market, by reducing the 
prices of Indian gepds; zya. The gsieat extent of tbeir 
tnde, 346, The Bank of Venice the firft formed o/aoy 
in Euroipe, HuL Amount of the Venetian naval, ^Qgt^ 
in the fifteenth century, 347. 

IHttg Begf his aftnmomical tables, fto. 

V^^9 a 1?oud natural hiftprian* u nell aa a deficrip^ye 
poet, 318. 

Volnej, M. his account of tl^ camel, 34^. An4 9f ^^ 

' ^avan from Damafcus to Mecca* 350. 
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Wiiford^ lieutenant, hts exattftnatiott of Arrisyt^ Per^lu^ by 

' modem names and Situations, 321. 
WMins. yir. account of his tranflatiQA of th<e Heeto-psdes» 

375- 
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ifmeut tb« jcilom CeduQaii of> it Indian whence derif^d, 
H^uiB^ chtracter of an pde ^ni]^ted fromi 3^7. 
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New Edition) 9f the foBotvIng WORKS, vfritten by the 
feme Author, have heM hOekf fttl^htd hf^ m Cabbll, and 
W. D A V I E s, in the Strand. 

• ■ 

Y. The Hiftoiy of Scotland during the reiga of Queen 
Mary aod of King James VI. till his Acceffion to the Crown 
of Emglamd; with a review of Ibe Scotti/h Hiftory previous tor 
that Period ; and an appendix, containing Original Papers. 
3 vols. 4to. zl. z6s. 

•«« AMtlMi^Edtiidk^iAj 1^ foyalSto. iL i)d^ Gk. 

-Wf Another £dition in 3 vols. 8vo. il. is. 

^'\§ Another Edition in 3 Pocket Volumes, with new 
Plates ; on fine wove Paper, las* 

a. The Hiftory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
virith a view of the Progrcfs of Society in Eurafe, from the 
Subver/ion of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 
£xteenth Century. Embellifhed with 4 Plates, ^le^antl^ en- 
graved. 3 Vols. 4to. 2l. 14s. 

*^* Another Edition in 4 vols, royal 8vo. 2I. zs. 

W\ Another Edition in 4 vols. 8vo. iL 8s. 

^\^ Another Edition in 4 Pocket Volumes, with new 
Plates; on fine Paper, i6s. 

3. The Hiftory ol America^ Vols. L and II. 4to. lUuftrated 
with Maps, il. 1 6s. 

*^* Another Edition in 4. vtils; Royal 8vo. 2I. as. 

f 4-t Another Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. iK 8s. 

^\^ Another Edition in 3 Pocket Volumes, with new 
Plates ; on fine Paper, ijs. 

» 

4* Two additional Chapters of the Kidory of AmLcrica, 4^to. 
7s. 6d. in Boards;— -or 8 vo. js. in Boards. 

j. An Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the Kaow\edgc 
which the Ancients had of Indta ; and the Progrcfs of Trade • 
with that Country prior to the Difcovery of the Pafiage to it 
by the Cape of Good Hope. With an Appendix, containing 
Obfervations on the Civil Policy — the Laws and Judicial Pro- 
ceedings—the Arts — the Sciences — and Religious Inftitutions 
of the Indians. 410. iSs. 

6. Another Edition in a Pocket Volume, on fine Paper 
58. or common Paper, 33. 6d. 

7. Dr. Robertfon's Hiftories complete, in 8 vok. 4to» 
complete %\, 

8. Ditto, in 12 vols, royal Svo. $1. 6f. 

9* Ditto, in Z2 vols, demy Svo. 4I. ^^^-..^X t709i;:> 
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